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PREFACE 

“The  ultimate  goal  of  the  ecumenical  dialogue  is  ...  the  same  as  the  goal  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  itself:  the  visible  unity  of  the  church.  . . . But  we  cannot  reach 
this  goal  in  one  bound.  There  are  intermediate  goals:  overcoming  misunderstandings, 
eliminating  words,  judgements  and  actions  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  separated  brethren,  reaching  better  mutual  understanding  deepening 
what  we  have  already  in  common,  growth  in  one’s  own  faith  and  renewal  of  one’s  own 
church,  mutual  enrichment  and  exchange  of  charismas,  partial  or  differentiated 
consensus,  human  and  Christian  friendship.” 

At  the  recent  plenary  meeting  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  and  Bishop  Walter 
Kasper  (quoted  above)  reflected  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  ecumenical  dialogue  (for  both 
presentations  see  The  Ecumenical  Review , July  2000).  The  primary  task  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  is  to  pursue  ecumenical  dialogue  and  thus  help  the  churches  to  move  towards  the 
manifestation  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  The  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  at 
the  Seminario  Evangelico  in  Matanzas,  Cuba,  provided  an  occasion  for  forwarding  this  task. 

On  the  basis  of  proposals,  crafted  in  smaller  meetings  of  Commissioners  throughout  the  year, 
the  Commission  discussed  how  best  to  pursue  dialogue  on  a number  of  difficult  ecumenical 
theological  issues.  After  intense  discussion,  where,  on  the  basis  of  trying  to  reach  better 
understanding,  methodology  and  worship,  the  Commission  was  able  to  clarify  the  goal  and 
processes  of  the  major  studies  recommended  at  their  meeting  in  Toronto  in  1999  and  approved 
by  the  WCC  Central  Committee.  To  facilitate  an  understanding  of  the  discussions,  the  original 
proposals  on  each  theme  are  presented  here  in  the  section  entitled  Working  Papers,  while  the 
discussion  in  Matanzas  and  the  final  proposals  on  each  study  appear  in  the  main  Minutes  of 
the  meeting  (e.g.  the  proposal  on  Ecumenical  hermeneutics,  discussed  by  the  Standing 
Commission,  appears  on  pp.  68ff,  while  a record  of  the  discussion  and  the  final 
recommendation  appears  on  pp.  22ff  and  50ff). 

Dialogue  at  Matanzas  was  not  limited  to  the  reflections  of  the  Commission  on  the  Faith  and 
Order  agenda.  The  churches  and  people  of  Cuba  also  brought  to  our  meeting  an  enthusiastic 
and  lively  array  of  ecumenical  gifts.  The  hospitality  of  the  Seminario  Evangelico  exceeded 
expectation.  Meetings  rooms  were  put  at  our  disposal  while  the  students  gladly  studied  in  less 
adequate  premises.  Staff  and  students  led  our  opening  worship  where  we  were  joined  by 
representatives  of  the  Cuban  Council  of  Churches  and  by  H.E.  Cardinal  Jaime  Ortega.  A lively 
exchange  on  topics  on  our  agenda  occurred  in  a session  with  the  staff  and  students,  and  many 
Faith  and  Order  staff  and  Commissioners  had  opportunity  to  engage  in  discussion  with  the 
students  on  the  topics  they  were  examining.  Representatives  of  the  People’s  Party  and  of  the 
local  authorities  provided  a perspective  on  the  issues  facing  Cuban  society  and  challenging 
and  interesting  presentations  on  Cuba  were  given  through  the  Cuban  Council  of  Churches 
representatives.  This  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  was  an  occasion  for  an  important 
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encounter  with  Cuban  churches  and  society,  which  enriched  our  discussions  and  perceptions. 
All  of  this  was  made  possible  by  the  energy  and  commitment  of  Rev.  Dr  Ofelia  Ortega,  the 
Rector  of  the  Seminary  and  a former  WCC  staff  member  colleague.  We  are  most  grateful  to 
her  and  her  colleagues  for  their  outstanding  hospitality  and  support  of  our  work  To  mark  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  a tree  was  planted  outside  the  library  of  the  Seminary.  We  trust  that  it 
will  take  root  and  flourish,  and  be  an  appropriate  reminder  of  a meeting  which  not  only 
concerned  issues  of  ecumenical  dialogue  but  which  was  itself  an  important  expression  of  that 
dialogue,  of  mutual  understanding,  renewal  and  exchange  of  gifts  on  the  way  to  the  fuller 
manifestation  of  visible  unity. 


Alan  D.  Falconer 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Jean-Marie  Roger  Tillard  OP  (1927  - 2000) 

At  the  time  of finalising  these  draft  minutes,  news  of  the  death  of  Fr  Jean-Marie  Roger 
Tillard  OP,  Vice-Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  on  13  November 
2000  in  Ottawa  was  received.  The  following  tribute  by  the  Director  was  issued  on 
behalf  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

With  the  death  of  Fr  Jean-Marie  Tillard  OP  on  Monday,  13  November  2000,  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  has  lost  a Vice-Moderator  and  one  of  its  most  energetic  and  incisive 
theologians. 

Flaving  studied  philosophy  and  theology  in  Canada,  and  undertaken  postgraduate  research  at 
the  University  of  St  Thomas  (the  Angelicum)  in  Rome  and  at  the  Saulchoir,  the  House  of 
Studies  of  the  Dominican  province  of  France.  Fr  Jean  was  ordained  priest  there  in  1955  and  in 
1957  became  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  the  Dominican  College  of  Philosophy  and 
Theology  in  Ottawa,  and  also  taught  in  Montreal,  at  Laval  University,  and  St  Paul  University. 
An  engaging  and  lively  teacher,  Fr  Jean  has  influenced  generations  of  theologians  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  of  other  Churches  through  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  Salamanca, 
Barcelona,  and  Fribourg. 

At  Vatican  II,  Fr  Jean  was  a “peritus”  for  the  Canadian  Bishops.  Subsequently  Fr  Jean  became 
a consultant  to  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  and  was  involved  in  most 
of  the  important  ecumenical  developments  in  his  Church.  Although  he  has  written  on  a wide 
range  of  topics,  his  major  writing  was  in  the  field  of  ecclesiology  with  major  studies  on  “The 
Bishop  of  Rome”  and  “The  Church  as  Communion”.  He  became  a deeply  committed 
ecumenist,  especially  through  his  experience  in  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International 
Commission.  His  circle  of  friends  expanded  to  embrace  theologians  from  different  traditions 
through  his  work  with  ARCIC  (1968-2000),  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (1977-2000),  and  the 
Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  Commission  (1980-2000).  A member  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  from  1975  and  Vice-Moderator  from  1977  until  his  death,  he  participated  in  a 
wide  range  of  studies  and  was  a major  influence  in  the  drafting  of  the  convergence  texts 
“ Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry ”,  “ Confessing  the  One  Faith.  An  Ecumenical  Explication  of 
the  Apostolic  Faith ” and  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church ”. 

Fr  Jean  will  be  remembered  by  his  Faith  and  Order  friends  with  thanksgiving  for  his 
passionate  commitment  to  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  for  his  penetrating 
insights,  his  flair  and  imagination,  his  humour  and  his  ability  to  find  appropriate  ways  to  move 
beyond  theological  expressions  crafted  in  isolation  to  common  theological  affirmation  and 
agreement. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  joins  with  the  Dominican  Community  in  giving  thanks  to 
God  for  the  life  of  Fr  Jean-Marie  Tillard. 
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ROLL  CALL 


Moderator: 

Rev.  Prof.  David  K.  YEMBA 

Vice-Moderators 

Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  GENNADIOS  of  Sassima 
Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY 
Rev.  Caroline  PATTIASINA 
Prof.  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM 

Members  of  the  Board: 

Dr  Pablo  ANDINACH 
Rev.  Prof.  Andre  BIRMELE 
Rev.  Neville  CALLAM 
Rev.  Megersa  GUTA 
Rt  Rev.  John  HIND 
Prof.  Yohan  HYUN 

Metropolitan  Dr  G.  Yohanna  IBRAHIM 

Ms  Sarah  S.  KAULULE 

Rev.  Dr  Jacob  KURIEN 

Rev.  Jane  NAMUGENYI 

Sister  Dr  Mary  O’DRISCOLL 

Rev.  Dr  Katharine  Doob  SAKENFELD 

Rev.  Dr  Hermen  SHASTRI 

Rev.  Dr  William  TABERNEE 

Dr  Constance  TARAS AR 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  TITA 

Dr  Catrin  WILLIAMS 

Apologies: 

Archbishop  FEOFAN 
Rev.  GAO  Ying 

Bishop  Vasilios  KARAYIANNIS 

Rev.  Prof.  Dorothy  LEE 

Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN 

Rev.  Dr  Ivoni  RICHTER-REIMER 

Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH 

Rev.  Fr  Jean  TILLARD 

Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG 

Proxies: 

Rev.  Dr  Hilarion  ALFEYEV  (Archbishop  Feofan) 

Rev.  Prof.  Christiaan  MOSTERT  (Rev.  Prof.  Dorothy  Lee) 
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Consultants: 

Rev.  Canon  David  HAMID 
Mgr  John  RADANO 
Rev.  Dr  Cecil  ROBECK 

Guests: 

Rev.  Dr  Carlos  Manuel  DE  CESPEDES  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 
Rev.  Dr  Adolfo  HAM 
Rev.  Dr  Ofelia  ORTEGA 

Younger  Theologian: 

Daniel  Izguierdo  HERN  ANDEZ 

Staff: 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST 

Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  FALCONER,  Director 

Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  HELLER 

Ms  Carolyn  McCOMISH 

Ms  Renate  SBEGHEN 

Minute  Taker: 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  H.  DONALD 
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I.  OPENINGS 
OPENING  WORSHIP 

The  opening  worship  was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Seminario  Evangelico  de  Teologia  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday  1 October  2000.  The  preacher  was  the  Principal,  the  Rev.  Dr  Ofelia  Ortega 
(see  Appendix  I)  and  the  worship  was  enhanced  by  the  leading  of  praise  by  a music  group,  a 
liturgical  dance  at  the  singing  of  the  Creed  and  by  the  Matanzas  Chamber  Choir.  The  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Havana,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Jaime  Ortega,  brought  greetings  (see 
Appendix  II):  “the  ecumenical  will  is  irreversible”.  The  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Prof.  David 
Yemba,  brought  the  greetings  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

WELCOME 

The  Moderator  took  the  chair  and  welcomed  the  Standing  Commission  together  with  local 
Cuban  representatives.  Dr  Reinerio  Arce,  president  of  the  Cuban  Council  of  Churches, 
extended  a welcome  on  behalf  of  the  churches  and  institutions  which  compose  that  council: 
“we  are  as  warm  as  the  weather”.  The  Rev.  Dr  Adolfo  Ham,  delighted  to  renew  personal 
participation  with  Faith  and  Order  which  for  him  had  begun  at  Bangalore,  added  his  words  of 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  local  organising  committee,  with  appreciation  to  Mrs  Moraima 
Gonzalez  for  the  many  practical  arrangements  so  efficiently  made.  Dr  Ortega,  on  behalf  of  the 
Seminary,  reiterated  her  welcome  already  expressed  in  the  worship  service,  and  offered  a brief 
summary  of  the  Seminary’s  work.  The  Director,  the  Rev.  Dr  Alan  Falconer,  responded, 
acknowledging  Ofelia’ s considerable  efforts  and  “miracle  working”  in  terms  of  comfort  and 
hospitality  on  the  Standing  Commission’s  behalf. 

THE  CUBAN  CONTEXT 

With  first  Dr  Arce  and  then  Dr  Ham  in  the  chair,  two  sessions  were  spent  in  hearing 
descriptions  of  the  Cuban  context.  The  first  consisted  of  presentations  made  by  economists 
Lourdes  Reguero  and  Raoul  Pages  and  political  scientist  Aurelio  Alonso.  These  focused  on 
the  considerable  changes  within  the  Cuban  nation-state  in  the  1990s,  processes  of  change 
which  quite  clearly  were  not  yet  over  but  which  were  seen  to  be  addressing  with  some  success 
the  crisis  thrown  up  by  the  collapse  of  the  “Comecon”  links  which  had  so  dominated  Cuban 
economic  life  between  1972  and  1989.  Some  particular  description  of  the  economy  of  the 
Matanzas  region  was  also  offered. 

The  second  session  attempted  to  give  an  overview  of  theological  life  in  Cuba,  offered  by  Dr 
Arce  himself  under  four  headings  - the  issue  of  contextual  and  the  universal;  the  question  of 
what  is  theology;  the  understanding  that  theology  is  Biblical;  and  the  issue  of  Law  and  Gospel. 
Further  points  briefly  explored  were  the  ecumenical  dimensions  of  the  theological  enterprise, 
the  questions  thrown  up  by  the  reinvolvement  of  the  churches  in  social-diaconal  work  in 
Cuban  society  at  large  and  the  ecological  dimension  of  church  life  (see  Appendix  III). 

All  of  these  presentations  were  followed  by  such  discussion  as  time  allowed.  On  the  last  paper 
there  was  a desire  to  explore  further  the  perceived  identity  of  Cuban  theology  and  the  issues  of 
racism  and  the  public  profile  of  the  church  in  today’s  Cuba. 
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OPENING  ACTIONS 

With  the  Moderator  in  the  chair,  the  Director  led  the  Commission  into  the  roll  call  and 
remarks  concerning  the  agenda.  Apologies  were  noted  and  nominated  proxies  approved.  A 
plea  was  made  that  Standing  Commission  members  respond  promptly  to  correspondence 
about  meetings  and  their  attendance  at  them,  since  unnecessary  complications  had  resulted 
from  a need  to  deal  with  last-minute  cancellations,  provision  of  proxies  and  other  practical 
arrangements. 

The  deaths  were  noted  of  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Deschner,  former  Moderator  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order,  and  of  Dr  Russell  Chandran,  a former  member  (see  Appendix  VI).  The 
Moderator  led  prayers. 

All  those  present  were  invited  to  introduce  themselves  with  a brief  statement  on  any  recent 
news  concerning  their  local  ecumenical  context.  A number  of  important  issues  were 
highlighted.  The  ongoing  persecution  of  the  Christian  communities  in  Indonesia  raised  special 
concern. 

The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  in  Toronto,  Canada  in  June  1999 
were  approved. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  AND  THE  MODERATOR 
Director’s  Report 


"O  see  man  as  he  really  is 
in  all  his  frightened  nakedness..." 

Iain  Crichton  Smith 

"God  became  man  so  that  man  might  become  man." 

Paul  Lehmann 

In  1971,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  in  Louvain  adopted  a Conspectus  of  Studies 
which,  among  other  recommendations  and  actions,  initiated  a study  on  the  Common  Expression 
of  Faith.  It  was  envisaged  that  this  study  would  draw  on  Faith  and  Order  studies  on  Hermeneutics 
and  on  the  Authority  of  the  Bible.  It  was  evident  that  the  following  basic  theological  issues  would 
be  addressed:  the  understanding  of  truth  and  the  possibility  of  discerning  a "hierarchy"  of  truths; 
the  relationship  between  unity  and  diversity;  between  identity  and  change;  between  truth  and 
communion;  the  respective  place  of  individual  confession  and  confession  by  the  community;  of 
doctrine,  proclamation  and  prayer.  As  will  be  evident  throughout  our  meeting  here,  many  of  these 
issues  reappear  on  our  agenda.  As  the  study  process  developed,  the  Commission  solicited  from 
individuals,  churches  and  institutes  throughout  the  world,  expressions  from  specific  contexts  of 
confessions  of  faith  and  accounts  of  hope.  These  appeared  in  STUDY  ENCOUNTER,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Accra  and  Bangalore  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meetings  and  in  four  volumes 
under  the  title  " Confessing  the  Faith  around  the  World'. 

Among  many  newly  adopted  Confessions  of  Faith  which  were  received  was  that  of  the 
Presbyterian-Reformed  Church  in  Cuba.  The  Church  had  adopted  in  1977  a Confession  which 
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was  an  attempt  to  confess  the  faith  in  the  context  of  critical  solidarity  with  Cuban  society,  and  the 
underlying  philosophical  assumptions  of  the  region.  In  a situation  where  “the  new  earth”,  “the 
new  man”,  “the  new  creation”,  and  “the  new  community”  were  being  proclaimed  on  the  basis  of 
Marxist  ideas,  this  Church  sought  to  speak  of  the  new  birth  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
New  Man,  of  the  new  creation  through  the  cross  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the 
Church  as  the  new  community  seeking  to  be  a sign  and  instrument  of  God's  intention  for 
humankind.  The  Confession  of  Faith  thus  was  an  expression  and  an  exploration  of  the  tension 
which  has  been  characterised  by  the  Brazilian  theologian  Rubem  Alves  as  that  between 
"humanistic  messianism"  and  "messianic  humanism". 

While  the  Presbyterian-Reformed  Church  in  Cuba  has  recently  undertaken  a review  and  re- 
appropriation  of  the  insights  of  the  1977  Confession,  there  is  much  in  the  Confession  which 
might  aid  the  discussions  on  theological  anthropology,  and  on  an  appropriate  method  for 
addressing  issues  of  church  and  society.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  1977  which  was  received  by 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  for  its  work  on  the  Common  Expression  of  Faith  may  also  raise 
for  us  again  the  issue  of  the  relation  between  contextual  and  universal  expressions  of  the  faith  and 
of  the  relation  of  the  local  or  particular  Church  to  other  local  or  particular  churches  and  to  the 
universal  Church. 

As  you  will  recall  from  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  in  Toronto,  the  call  to  explore 
issues  of  anthropology  emerged  from,  among  other  sources,  the  World  Council  of  Churches' 
Assembly  in  Harare  as  a response  to  concern  about  violence  in  our  world;  the  community  of  men 
and  women;  issues  of  human  sexuality;  ethnic  and  national  identities;  the  impact  of  globalisation, 
and  people  with  disabilities.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  human? 

Such  a question  has  appeared  on  the  agenda  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  throughout  the 
twentieth  century.  One  significant  moment  in  the  consideration  of  theological  anthropology  was 
the  report  presented  to  the  Commission  at  Bristol  in  1967  on  "God  in  Nature  and  History".  This 
report  was  profoundly  Christological  and  demonstrated  a classical  theological  approach.  This 
report,  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1977,  and  the  insight  of  Paul  Lehmann  belong  to  a particular 
age.  In  style  and  language  they  were  not  sensitive  to  the  need  for  inclusive  language  in  a manner 
which  would  be  reflected  in  contemporary  ecumenical  documents,  and  used  the  common  gender 
as  the  means  to  express  that  inclusivity.  Because  they  had  used  language  in  that  particular  way,  as 
with  all  ecumenical  reports  and  statements,  I have  not  felt  free  to  change  their  mode  of 
expression,  even  although  I imagine  that,  had  they  been  writing  this  report  in  the  1980s,  they 
would  have  been  attentive  to  a change  in  language  use. 

In  line  with  Paul  Lehmann's  insight  which  appears  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the  Bristol  sub- 
commission focused  on  Christ  as  the  consummation  of  history  - an  insight  reiterated  in  the  recent 
document  Dominus  Iesus  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  Christ  is  described  as 
the  new  man  who  leads  the  process  of  history  to  its  ultimate  goal  - an  affirmation  which  appears 
as  central  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian-Reformed  Church  in  Cuba  also.  The 
Bristol  report  however  sees  nature  and  history  as  dynamic  concepts,  and  enters  a dialogue  with 
contemporary  science.  It  notes: 

"Christian  faith  is  not  identical  with  modem  science  or  any  world  view  claiming  to 

depend  upon  it.  But  it  is  deeply  indebted  to  modem  science,  because  the  scientific 
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approach  and  its  results  have  compelled  Christians  to  re-examine  their  convictions  and  to 
free  their  faith  from  elements  which,  though  long  supposed  to  be  integral  to  the  Christian 
message,  are  now  seen  not  to  be  so"  (p.  16) 

The  report  affirms  the  importance  of  seeing  creation  as  a single  history.  All  history  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  disclosure  of  God  in  history. 

"Man  can  never  see  more  than  very  limited  fragments  of  God's  great  history.  He  does  not 
live  in  God's  disclosed  history,  but  in  the  midst  of  events  in  which  He  is  present  in  a 
hidden  way...  No  survey,  no  blueprint  of  history  has  been  given...."  (p.  29) 

The  task  of  the  Christian  faith  is  to  seek  to  discern  the  disclosure  of  God  in  the  light  of  the  cross 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  report  concludes  with  the  affirmation: 

"God  is  present  in  human  history.  He  is  present  in  a hidden  way.  Even  the  forces  which 
resist  Him  serve  his  purposes.  At  the  same  time  He  is  not  present  as  an  anonymous  God. 
He  has  a name...  This  Saviour's  name  is  the  key  to  our  understanding  of  nature  and 
history.  And  in  God's  saving  history  man  is  called  to  participate."  (p.  30) 

These  affirmations  also  form  the  central  convictions  in  the  1977  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Presbyterian-Reformed  Church  in  Cuba.  The  Cuban  Church  sought  to  reaffirm  the  central 
conviction  about  Christ  and  what  it  means  to  be  human  in  the  context  of  Marxist  affirmation 
concerning  the  nature  of  men  and  women  and  of  human  society.  The  Church  sought  to  confess  its 
faith  aware  of  its  apostolicity  and  catholicity,  i.e.  aware  of  its  calling  to  be  faithful  to  the  apostolic 
testimony  and  to  the  fullness  of  the  Gospel,  in  relation  to  Christian  communities  in  other  places 
and  times  which  also  sought  to  confess  the  faith  in  their  context.  In  each  time  and  place,  as  was 
evident  in  the  other  Confessions  of  Faith  submitted  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  the 
Church  in  each  time  and  place  has  entered  dialogue  with  society,  seeking  to  give  account  of  the 
central  Christian  convictions  and  to  see  “man  as  he  really  is,  in  all  his  frightened  nakedness”,  as 
Iain  Crichton  Smith  noted  in  his  extended  poem  “The  Human  Face ”. 

The  1977  Confession  of  Faith  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  human  being  for  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  called,  as  Paul  Lehmann  noted,  to  fulfil  ourselves  as  human  beings.  The  Human 
Being  is  the  Centre  of  God's  interest,  particularly  evident  in  God's  love  expressed  in  the 
Incarnation.  The  whole  Confession  is  built  upon  this  foundation  and  addresses  as  major  themes, 
the  creation  of  human  beings,  the  reality  of  sin  and  of  reconciliation,  the  econome  of  the  human 
being,  the  importance  of  work,  of  freedom  and  of  the  communitarian  being  of  human  beings. 
Over  and  against  Marxism,  the  new  being  and  the  new  creation  are  centred  on  Christ. 

The  confession  enters  critical  dialogue  with  text  and  context,  in  ways  which  parallel  the  Bristol 
report  on  "God  in  Nature  and  flistory"  which  seeks  to  enter  critical  dialogue  with  scientific  and 
historical  studies.  Of  course,  the  Bristol  Report  is  also  a child  of  its  time.  It  is  engaging  in  the 
debate  of  the  time  on  the  relation  between  “history”  and  “salvation  history”,  and  is  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  theological  dialogue  with  the  thought  of  Karl  Barth.  Yet  it  still  has  much  to 
offer  our  current  debates. 

Such  a critical  dialogue  with  text  and  context  emerges  from  certain  important  presuppositions. 
The  overall  approach  might  appropriately  be  called  "a  theology  of  the  wayfarers"  to  borrow  the 
phrase  of  the  seventeenth  century  Swiss  Reformed  theologian  Johannes  Wollebius.  Such  an 
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enterprise  is  firstly  and  emphatically  conducted  within  the  Christian  community,  and  has  as  its 
source  the  Gospel  and  the  experience  of  that  community  through  the  ages  which  has  tried  to  live 
the  Gospel  in  its  varying  situations.  But,  secondly,  theology  is  not  merely  the  re-translation  of 
these  sources  into  contemporary  terms.  It  includes  a wrestling  with  the  contemporary  situation 
and  with  contemporary  insights  and  with  the  Gospel  in  the  attempt  to  dare  to  speak  of  God,  and 
through  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  the  nature  of  humankind.  Thus  such  a "theology  of  the 
wayfarers"  emphasises  the  provisional  and  penultimate  character  of  our  understanding  of  God. 
The  third  presupposition  is  that  history  provides  the  locus  of  God's  revelation  to  humankind. 
History,  the  theatre  of  human  achievement,  is  the  sphere  of  the  self-disclosure  of  God,  and  that 
induces  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  what  it  means  to  be  human. 

The  implications  of  these  presuppositions  for  theological  enquiry  involve  entering  dialogue  with, 
among  others,  natural  and  human  sciences,  literature,  art,  music,  and  philosophy.  The  temptation, 
of  course,  in  such  dialogue  is  to  quickly  embrace  the  ideas,  approaches,  and  hypotheses  of  the 
other  disciplines  which  appear  amenable  to  the  theological  enterprise.  However,  it  is  important  to 
listen  to  the  insights  of  the  disciplines,  and  to  seek  to  discern  through  them  that  which  is  directed 
towards  truth.  Such  an  approach  protects  the  integrity  of  the  other  discipline,  and  also  the 
integrity  of  the  theological  enterprise  as  it  seeks  to  discern  and  probe. 

This  is  the  approach  adopted  by  the  Standing  Commission  for  the  study  on  "Ethnic  Identity, 
National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  Unity",  and  it  may  provide  a suitable  framework  for  work  on 
Theological  Anthropology.  Such  a method,  of  course,  is  evident  in  confessional  and  ecumenical 
theological  enquiry.  The  Lutheran  World  Federation  uses  such  an  approach  in  its  study  on  the 
"Church  as  Communion";  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  their  approach  to  ecological  questions;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  was  evident  in  an  important  series  of  articles  in  L'Osservatore 
Romano  on  homosexuality;  and  it  is  also  evident  in  polity  statements  of  World  Council  of 
Churches  member  churches.  While  such  a method  has  been  and  is  evident  in  theological  and 
ecumenical  enquiry,  the  challenge  remains  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  draw  more 
consciously  on  it  for  its  studies,  and  thus  embrace  more  centrally  what  was  affirmed  in  the  Bristol 
report  on  "God  in  Nature  and  History"  and  in  the  confessions  of  faith  submitted  for  the  project  of 
the  Common  Expression  of  Faith. 

Throughout  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the  Secretariat  in  the  past  year  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  enter  dialogue  with  text  and  context.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  as  the 
Moderator  mentions,  the  recommendations  for  studies  approved  in  Toronto  have  been  approved 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  An  opportunity  to  present  the 
Board's  recommendations  to  the  Programme  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee  was  given 
where  lively  discussion  ensued.  That  Committee  recommended  that  the  Central  Committee 
endorse  our  proposals.  When  that  had  happened,  the  Vice-Moderator  of  the  WCC  Central 
Committee  asked  that  an  opportunity  be  given  to  Faith  and  Order  to  present  to  the  Central 
Committee  some  of  the  exciting  projects  which  had  been  confirmed.  This  is  the  first  time  as 
Director  of  the  Secretariat  that  the  Moderator  and  I have  been  invited  to  present  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order  to  the  Central  Committee.  Perhaps  this  augurs  well  for  the  working  of  the  new 
structures,  as  greater  visibility  for  our  work  is  evident. 
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Throughout  this  year,  the  staff  have  sought  to  organise  small  consultation  or  planning  meetings 
so  that  suggestions  for  the  processes  to  undertake  the  work  approved  by  the  Standing 
Commission  and  Central  Committee  can  be  placed  before  us  at  this  meeting.  These  plans  or 
suggestions  will  be  the  major  focus  of  our  discussions  during  this  week,  and  will  focus  on 
hermeneutics,  worship,  theological  anthropology  and  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the 
search  for  unity.  It  was  not  possible  to  find  suitable  dates  for  a meeting  on  ecclesiology. 
However,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Secretariat  has  received  a number  of  responses  to  our  work  on  "The 
Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church",  and  held  a conference  in  Germany  on  "Ecclesiology  and 
Mission"  with  our  colleagues  in  the  Mission  and  Evangelism  Team  of  the  WCC  and  members  of 
the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  papers  from  the 
Consultation  will  be  published  next  year  in  the  International  Review  of  Mission.  While  there  will 
be  an  account  of  the  conference  later,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  was  a very  significant 
collaborative  inter-team  venture  which  created  an  atmosphere  where  people  coming  from 
theologically  very  different  backgrounds  were  able  to  share  and  work  towards  very  positive 
results. 

Two  major  areas  of  work  have  not  been  developed  as  yet.  It  had  been  hoped  that  a planning 
meeting  with  representatives  from  ecumenical  communities,  e.g.  Iona,  Bose,  Corrymeela, 
Grandchamp  would  help  in  the  crafting  of  further  work  on  ecumenical  spirituality.  Perhaps  the 
meeting  was  too  short,  but  plans  were  not  advanced.  I myself  have  been  doing  intentional  reading 
and  reflection  in  this  area  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  its  parameters  more  clearly,  and  would  hope  to 
write  up  some  interim  ideas  on  it  for  the  consideration  of  a planning  group  which  could  be 
convened  next  year.  Another  piece  of  work  which  awaits  attention  is  the  revision  of  the 
Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle. 

The  staff  and  Faith  and  Order  Commissioners  have  also  been  involved  in  other  areas  of  concern 
which  involve  other  teams  or  the  whole  Council.  Plans  for  a revision  of  an  interim  statement  on 
Disabilities  and  persons  with  disabilities  (1997)  are  being  furthered.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Faith 
and  Order  involvement  in  the  area  will  be  through  the  participation  of  Plenary  Commission 
members  who  are  involved  in  processes  of  reflection  in  the  churches  on  this  concern.  Work  on 
human  sexuality  is  being  furthered  by  a Council-wide  staff  group  and  by  a series  of  three 
seminars  organised  by  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey.  Work  on  the  "Decade  to  Overcome 
Violence"  has  also  largely  been  at  staff  level,  even  although  major  Faith  and  Order  contributions 
to  the  process  will  be  made  through  the  Ethnic  Identity  study  and  the  work  on  Anthropology. 

Staff  of  the  Secretariat  has  also  been  involved  in  working  with  the  Special  Commission  of  the 
WCC  and  its  Orthodox  members  in  accompanying  the  process  and  servicing  various  sub- 
committees. The  atmosphere  of  the  Special  Commission  and  the  sub-committees  has  been 
encouraging  and  positive.  Substantive  issues  have  been  and  are  being  explored.  I particularly 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  two  articles  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Ecumenical  Review  53  (2)  2000 
by  Metropolitan  Kyrill  of  Smolensk  and  Fr  Hilarion  Alfeyev.  The  latter’s  article  on  the 
appropriation  of  Russian  theology  written  outside  Russia  is  a most  important  and  encouraging 
contribution  and  reflection.  Many  of  the  issues  which  have  been  named  by  the  Special 
Commission  as  requiring  attention  have  appeared,  and  do  appear,  on  the  agenda  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission.  This  raises  two  questions  to  us,  at  least.  How  far  have  the  Orthodox 
Churches  been  able  to  receive  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Commission  in  which  they  participate? 
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If  they  have  not  been  able  to  receive  the  consensus  achieved,  how  do  we  work  in  a way  which 
will  make  this  more  possible?  Secondly,  a number  of  topics  appearing  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Special  Commission  are  also  evident  on  Faith  and  Order’s  post-Harare  agenda.  What  is  the 
relation  between  these  agenda?  Might  it  be  possible  for  Faith  and  order  in  pursuing  its  work  to 
undertake  work  on  behalf  of  the  Special  Commission  also?  Undoubtedly  this  will  be  an  issue  for 
the  next  plenary  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  in  Cairo  later  in  October. 

Work  is  also  undertaken  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  Secretariat  in  co-operation  with 
confessional  and  ecumenical  bodies.  Planning  has  taken  place  for  the  next  Bilateral  Forum  of  the 
Christian  World  Communions  which  will  take  place  in  Annecy  in  May  next  year.  Considerable 
staff  time  has  been  expended  in  bringing  to  fruition  "Growth  in  Agreement  II"  - the  collection  of 
texts  of  all  international  bilateral  agreements  from  1982  to  mid- 1998.  This  volume  of  some  980 
pages  will  be  a useful  resource  for  all  engaged  in  ecumenical  dialogue.  A number  of  Christian 
World  Communions  have  also  indicated  that  they  would  welcome  the  return  to  the  practice  of 
having  Faith  and  Order  Observers  in  the  international  dialogues  - as  has  been  the  continuing 
practice  in  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International  Commission.  It  would  be  helpful  if  we 
could  discuss  this  further  and  establish  guidelines  for  providing  such  observers  and  note  some 
guidelines  for  good  practice. 

Work  with  United-Uniting  Churches  continues.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  was 
represented  at  the  consummation  of  two  recent  Unions.  The  staff  continue  to  keep  contact  with 
these  churches  and  with  those  involved  in  plans  for  union,  and  are  planning  a Consultation  with 
these  Churches  in  2002. 

Staff  have  also  been  involved  in  the  Joint  Working  Group  which  held  its  first  plenary  since 
Harare  last  May.  Important  presentations  on  the  nature  of  dialogue  were  given  by  Rev.  Dr 
Konrad  Raiser  and  by  Bishop  Walter  Kasper  in  an  attempt  to  explore  an  issue  which  last 
appeared  on  the  agenda  in  1968,  and  their  presentations  are  published  in  The  Ecumenical  Review 
53  (2)  2000.  The  Group  will  also  examine  the  Common  Recognition  of  Baptism  and  the 
Ecumenical  Implications  of  the  Common  Recognition;  National  and  Regional  Councils  of 
Churches;  Anthropology;  Inter-church  marriages  and  social  questions.  This  was  a most 
stimulating  meeting  and  the  Group  could  provide  important  results  in  time  for  the  next  Assembly 
of  the  WCC  and  the  Plenary  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  in  2006. 

Last  year,  at  our  meeting  in  Toronto,  you  encouraged  a positive  response  to  an  invitation  for  co- 
operation with  the  Conference  of  European  Churches'  Commission  on  Churches  in  Dialogue. 
Staff  attended  the  meeting  of  that  Commission  in  May,  outlined  the  Ecclesiology  paper  and 
participated  in  reflections  on  the  Reconciliation  of  Memories  in  Europe.  Alongside  this,  the 
Director  attended  the  Theology  Commission  meeting  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches. 
At  both  these  meetings,  a recommendation  emerged  for  those  Commissions  along  with  Plenary 
Commission  members  from  Europe  and  Africa  respectively,  to  meet  to  prepare  a European  and 
an  African  response  to  "The  Nature  and  the  Purpose  of  the  Church".  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
healthy  initiative  in  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Secretariat  will  receive  individual  responses  from 
many  churches  in  Europe,  especially  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  Africa.  These  events  will  enable 
us  to  hear  the  voices  from  these  contexts.  Recently,  a meeting  of  the  WCC  staff  in  which  the 
Secretariat  participated  and  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  International  Council  of 
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Christians  and  Jews  too  place  in  Geneva,  where  co-operation  was  sought  as  a continuation  of 
work  done  by  and  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  an  earlier  period.  These  relationships 
will  allow  a greater  involvement  of  Plenary  Commission  members  in  our  work  than  has  been  the 
case  for  some  time.  Members  of  the  Commission  are  also  being  invited  to  help  us  fulfil 
invitations  to  the  Secretariat  in  their  countries  and,  where  possible,  to  work  with  national  councils 
of  churches. 

Moderator,  Officers  and  members  of  the  Standing  Commission,  the  above  is  a brief  outline  of  the 
work  undertaken  since  our  meeting  in  Toronto.  It  represents  an  immense  amount  of  time,  energy 
and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  and  of  Commission  members.  But,  for 
a significant  period  from  this  meeting,  the  work  will  be  carried  out  with  a reduced  and  then  a 
changed  staff.  Terry  Mac  Arthur  has  moved  to  undertake  new  work  in  the  Geneva  area;  Dr  Peter 
Bouteneff  has  become  Assistant  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  at  St  Vladimir's  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York;  and  at  the  end  of  this  month  Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  will  become  the 
Regional  Ecumenical  Officer  of  the  Church  of  Baden  in  Heidelberg,  Germany.  While  as  staff  of 
the  WCC  we  have  and  will  thank  them  for  the  immense  contribution  they  have  made  to  work  of 
the  WCC  and  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  I would  like  to  express  my  own  thanks,  and  to 
thank  them  on  your  behalf,  for  their  energy,  insights,  commitment  and  collegiality  which  has 
aided  our  work  and  enhanced  our  life  together. 

After  a selection  process  and  interviews  in  mid-September,  the  Officers  of  Faith  and  Order  have 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an  Orthodox  scholar  to  replace  Dr  Bouteneff  and  of  a Lutheran 
scholar  to  replace  Dr  Heller.  The  recommendations  have  been  made  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  WCC,  and  in  the  latter  case  to  the  Executive  Committee  who  will  forward  the  request  to 
the  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  for  decision.  Discussions  are  continuing  for  a 
replacement  for  the  Worship  Consultant.  It  is  hoped  that  all  these  persons  will  take  up  their 
appointments  in  the  course  of  2001,  though  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Secretariat  staff  will 
be  fully  operational  as  a team. 

In  all  this  work  and  activity,  we  seek  to  work  within  the  horizon  of  God's  presence  and  promise, 
and  to  further  the  proclamation  of  God's  gift  and  will  to  unity  and  reconciliation. 

Moderator's  Report 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  GROWING  IN  VISIBLE  UNITY 
AND  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  AGENDA 

Following  a comprehensive  report  of  activities  that  we  received  this  morning  from  the  Director, 
let  me  reflect  on  the  year’s  progress  on  the  way  I see  our  work  since  last  year.  Last  June  we  met 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  at  the  beautiful  Campus  of  Emmanuel  College  and  Victoria  University.  We 
me  there  for  the  first  time  as  the  newly  elected  Board  of  Faith  and  Order,  after  the  Harare 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  which  was  held  in  December  1998.  It  is  with  joy 
that  we  welcome  you  all  here  in  Matanzas,  Cuba,  where  we  meet  this  time  as  Standing 
Commission  of  Faith  and  Order.  Although  the  composition  of  this  ecumenical  body  remains  the 
same  since  last  year,  the  name  however  has  in  the  meantime  changed  from  Board  to  Standing 
Commission.  This  change  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  recommendations  we  made  to  the  Central 
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Committee  in  the  Faith  and  Order  By-Laws.  But  before  I go  further,  let  me  take  an  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  warm  welcome  we  have  received  from  the  Cuban 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  and,  of  course,  the  hospitality 
we  received  by  the  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary.  It  has  always  been  good  for  our 
Commission  to  interact  with  the  churches  and  ecumenical  bodies  wherever  we  meet.  The 
interactions  with  Cuban  churches  will  certainly  bring  a significant  contribution  to  our 
deliberations  during  this  annual  meeting.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  have  travelled  safely  to  get  to 
Matanzas,  and  that  you  are  ready  to  tackle  the  challenging  tasks  of  the  agenda  before  us. 

In  its  recent  history.  Faith  and  Order  has  developed  a specific  framework  for  its  agenda.  In 
Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain,  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  harvested  the 
fruits  of  a series  of  studies  that  have  been  conducted  up  to  1993.  In  Moshi,  Tanzania,  the  Plenary 
Commission  met  in  1996  to  examine  and  appraise  the  work  done  by  the  Standing  Commission 
since  its  last  meeting  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  1989.  This  work  was  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  to  give  directions  to 
this  work  and  to  initiate  new  steps  for  the  future.  It  was  within  the  context  of  such  intense 
preparations  and  harvest  that  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  was  shared  with  the  participants  of  the 
Harare  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  through  the  Central  Committee.  It  was  after 
such  preparations  that  the  results  of  our  studies  were  also  shared  with  churches  and  ecumenical 
bodies  in  the  context  of  the  Jubilee  celebration. 

We  come  to  the  Matanzas  meeting  with  a clear  objective.  If,  in  Toronto,  our  main  task  was  to 
prepare  strategic  study  plans,  a programme  of  Faith  and  Order  for  the  period  of  1999-2003,  and 
to  some  extent  the  period  up  to  the  next  Assembly,  the  main  objective  for  this  meeting  this  year 
is,  in  my  view,  to  continue  the  laying  down  of  specific  guidelines  for  the  development  of  our 
strategic  study  plans  already  approved  by  Central  Committee  through  its  Programme  Committee. 
How  are  we  going  to  develop  further  each  one  of  our  studies?  How  do  we  relate  these  studies  to 
each  other?  Where  do  we  stand  on  the  question  of  the  reception  of  our  recent  studies  by  the 
churches?  And  above  all,  how  can  our  studies  help  churches  and  ecumenical  bodies  grow  in 
visible  unity?  These  are  some  questions,  and,  I am  sure,  there  are  more  to  come  from  our 
deliberations,  which  will  shape  the  agenda  of  our  work  this  week,  and  beyond  Matanzas  on  our 
ecumenical  journey. 

In  her  opening  remarks  at  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Mary  Tanner,  the  then 
Moderator  of  our  Commission,  shared  with  the  participants  some  of  the  observations  concerning 
the  experiences  of  the  pilgrims  in  these  terms: 

"We  share  with  these  faithful  pilgrims  a deep  yearning  and  longing  for  greater 
wholeness,  greater  holiness.  Pilgrims  on  the  way  find  in  searching  for  God  that  they 
have  already  found  him,  for  God  is  not  an  end,  nor  a beginning,  but  the  beginning 
without  end.  Similarly  we  discover  on  the  pilgrimage  to  visible  unity  that  unity  is  not 
an  end  which  will  suddenly  be  granted  to  us  but  that  which  we  already  experience  by 
God's  grace  and  in  which  we  grow  as  long  as  we  travel  with  constant  repentance 
(metanoia),  and  the  refusal  to  give  up  on  one  another."  1 


1 M.  Tanner,  "Opening  Remarks",  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia.  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order,  eds  T.F.  Best  and  G.  Gassmann,  Faith  & Order  Paper  No.  166,  WCC,  Geneva,  1994,  p.  5. 
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In  spite  of  political,  economic  and  social  crises  of  the  ending  twentieth  century  and  second 
millennium,  many  people  see  the  year  2000  as  the  year  for  special  celebrations.  The  Christian  as 
well  as  secular  communities  continue  to  celebrate  not  only  the  end  but  also,  and  especially,  the 
new  century  and  the  new  millennium.  It  is  in  this  context  that  we  meet  this  year  as  the  Faith  and 
Order  Standing  Commission.  We  join  churches  and  Christian  World  Communions  to  celebrate 
this  special  year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  challenge  before  us  in  this  climate  of  festivity  is  to  ask 
ourselves,  how  do  we  assist  our  churches  and  individual  Christians  in  their  ecumenical  journey, 
through  our  studies  and  in  the  light  of  the  Faith  and  Order  mandate,  to  grow  in  visible  unity  "so 
that  the  world  may  believe"? 

With  these  few  introductory  remarks  and  questions  in  mind,  let  me  briefly  report  on  some  steps 
that  have  been  taken  since  we  left  Toronto.  I will  mention  the  1999  Central  Committee  meeting, 
two  visits  we  have  made  to  represent  Faith  and  Order  before  I conclude  this  report  with  a 
reflection  on  the  Matanzas  station  of  our  ecumenical  journey  with  the  churches. 

The  1 999  Central  Committee  Meeting 

When  one  looks  at  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  period  between  the 
Canberra  and  Harare  Assemblies,  two  complementary  tasks  characterise  this  work:  the 
revision  of  the  Council's  Constitution  and  Rules  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  restructuring  of  its 
management  of  the  Council  on  the  other  hand.  As  results  of  this  revision  and  these  new 
structures,  Faith  and  Order  belongs  hereafter  to  the  Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes.  It  reports  to 
the  Central  Committee  through  the  Programme  Committee. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  took  place  in  Geneva,  from  26  August  - 3 
September  1999.  According  to  the  new  Rules  of  the  Council,  the  Programme  Committee 
consists  of  among  other  members,  the  moderators  of  all  Commissions,  Boards  and  Advisory 
Groups  that  related  directly  to  the  above-referred  Programme  Committee.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  I attended  this  important  meeting. 

At  this  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Programme  Committee,  which  is  a new  body 
within  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  had  as  its  first  task  to  try  to  understand  itself: 
what  is  the  nature  of  its  operation?  How  are  the  Commissions,  Boards  and  Advisory  Groups 
related  to  it?  But  it  also  discussed  a good  number  of  reports,  submitted  already  by  various 
ecumenical  constituencies  for  its  consideration.  The  Programme  Committee  received  and 
reviewed,  for  instance,  a document  entitled  "Objectives  and  Areas  of  Responsibility  of  the 
Teams".  It  discussed  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  setting  of  priorities  in  any  programme  run  within 
the  Council.  In  the  light  of  what  was  recommended  in  this  document,  the  Central  Committee 
adopted  the  criteria  which  can  be  put  in  three  categories,  namely  "Institutional  Frame", 
"Programme  Management  Tool",  and  "Evaluation". 

Another  document,  entitled  "Building  the  Post-Assembly  Agenda:  A Perspective  up  to  the  Next 
Assembly"  was  referred  to  and  discussed  by  the  same  Committee  which  recommended  to  Central 
Committee  a framework  for  the  Council’s  future  work.  The  framework  includes  the  following 
four  areas:  "Being  Church",  "Caring  for  Life",  "Ministry  of  Reconciliation",  and  "Common 
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Witness  and  Service  amidst  Globalisation".  The  area  of  "Being  Church",  as  you  can  notice, 
relates  directly  to  the  mandate  and  tasks  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  following  passage  gives  a clear 
idea  of  what  was  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  as  a call  to  member  churches  in  the  study  of 
ecclesiology: 

"Members  of  the  Council  have  been  called  upon  through  the  CUV  Process  to  deepen  as 
well  as  to  broaden  the  fellowship  we  share  as  churches.  Our  witness  and  service  to  the 
world  depended  upon  strengthening  spiritually  the  bonds  of  commitment  and 
accountability  we  have  to  one  another.  The  Assembly  Programmes  Guidelines 
Committee  (PGC)  articulated  the  following  four  questions  as  central  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Council: 

How  do  we  as  churches  engage  together  in  mission  and  evangelism  in  the  midst 
of  highly  pluralistic  world? 

Ho  do  we  understand  baptism  as  a foundation  for  the  life  in  community  to  which 
we  are  called  to  share  together? 

How  do  we  offer  together  our  resources,  witness  and  action  for  the  sake  of  the 
world's  very  future? 

How  do  we  walk  together  on  the  path  towards  visible  unity?"2 

In  addition  to  the  mentioned  actions,  the  Central  Committee  adopted  many  other  documents  and 
reports.  I think  of  "The  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence:  Churches  Seeking  Reconciliation  and 
Peace"  which  is,  to  some  extent,  a continuation  of  ecumenical  concern  about  the  increasing  of 
violence  in  our  societies  even  after  "The  Ecumenical  Decade  of  Churches  in  Solidarity  with 
Women".  In  his  report  to  the  Central  Committee,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Konrad  Raiser,  gave  particular  attention  to  the  issue  of  violence.  The  last  section  of  the 
report  focused  on  the  background  of  this  assembly  resolution  on  this  matter  and  the  relationships 
to  be  considered  between  violence,  injustice,  wars,  etc.  His  intention,  he  said,  was  "with  these 
reflections  to  pace  our  discussion  about  the  proposed  Ecumenical  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence 
into  the  wider  context  of  ecumenical  efforts"  (Report,  p.  8). 

One  of  the  important  discussions,  which  took  place  during  the  meeting  of  Central  Committee, 
was  the  three-year  study  plans  proposed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  Bossey  Board. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  and  the  Bossey  Board  are  the  two  boards 
among  the  World  Council  of  Churches  newly  elected  Commissions,  Boards  and  Advisory 
Groups  which  had  statutory  meetings  before  the  1999  Central  Committee  meeting.  The 
Programme  Committee  recommended  and  the  Central  Committee  agreed  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
three-year  study  plan  in  these  terms: 

"The  Programme  Committee  recommended  that  the  Central  Committee 

affirm  the  recommendation  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 
concerning  its  plans; 

encourage  the  Faith  and  order  Standing  Commission  and  staff  to  continue  to 
undertake  the  recommended  activities  in  the  spirit  of  the  collaborative  style  of  the  work  of 
the  Council: 


2 Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches:  Minutes  of  the  Fiftieth  Meeting,  Geneva,  World  Council  of 
Churches,  1999,  p.  90. 
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request  that  prioritisation  and  evaluation  in  line  with  the  agreed  criteria  now  be 
part  of  the  work  of  staff  and  Commission".3 

Travel  and  Visits 

Before  attending  the  Central  Committee  meeting,  I had  the  opportunity  to  travel  with  Dr  Alan 
Falconer,  our  Director  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  to  pay  a visit  to  His  All  Holiness, 
Bartholomew  I,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  in  Istanbul,  Turkey.  The  purpose  of  that  visit  in  August 
1999  was  to  respond  to  the  kind  invitation  extended  to  us  by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  and  to 
brief  him  and  his  Church  on  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  for  the  years  to  come.  It  was  also 
important  to  listen  to  his  advice  whether  there  were  areas  where  Faith  and  Order  could  be  of  any 
assistance  to  the  Orthodox  churches  during  the  period  between  the  Harare  Assembly  and  the  next 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  His  All  Holiness  started  by  presenting  his 
congratulations  to  the  newly  elected  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  He  expressed  some 
disappointment  because  some  people  do  not  know  or  recognise  the  place  of  Faith  and  Order  in 
the  life  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  He  sent  warm  greetings  to  the  Commission  as  a whole. 
Alan  and  I are  very  thankful  for  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  us  by  His  All  Holiness  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch. 

After  the  Central  Committee  meeting  I went  to  Port  Elizabeth,  Republic  of  South  Africa,  to 
represent  Faith  and  Order  and  to  bring  greetings  from  the  General  Secretary,  Dr  Konrad  Raiser, 
at  a church  union  celebration.  The  event  took  place  on  26  September  1 999.  One  of  our  Executive 
Secretaries,  Dr  Tom  Best,  was  with  me  there  to  witness  the  historic  act  of  union  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Africa. 
It  was  a wonderful  experience.  This  new  church  has  joined  the  ecumenical  family  of  United  and 
Uniting  Churches  under  its  new  denomination,  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern 
Africa. 

Serving  Churches  to  Grow  Together  in  Unity 

In  reading  again  what  the  churches  said  in  Harare,  we  are  reminded  of  their  fundamental 
affirmation  of  this  Jubilee  Assembly:  "We  intend  to  stay  together".  They  went  further  to  say  in 
the  Vision  Statement  that  they  are  "restless  to  grow  together  in  unity".  The  ecumenism  is  a 
journey,  a pilgrimage.  But  when  a group  of  people  decides  to  embark  on  a journey,  they  are 
supposed  to  know  where  it  is  going.  Knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  journey  and  the  location  of 
the  final  destination  not  only  helps  travelers  to  assess  the  cost  and  the  distance  but  also  helps  to 
find  a reference  when  the  travelers  go  astray.  It  is  always  helpful  to  remind  ourselves  our 
mandate,  our  raison  d'etre,  which  states  that 

"the  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship, 
expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe." 


3 Ibid.,  p.  94. 
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On  the  contrary,  Faith  and  Order  did  not  go  astray.  The  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
reminds  us  about  the  tremendous  contributions  made  by  Faith  and  Order  in  the  search  of 
Christian  togetherness.  However,  the  churches  are  still  on  their  way  to  visible  unity,  to  perfect 
koinonia.  The  churches  are  still  the  Church  in  via,  implicated  in  the  ambiguities  of  human 
history.  Last  year  we  have  celebrated  the  "Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification", 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation. 
This  year  the  publication  of  Dominus  Iesus  document  by  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of 
Faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  provoked  all  kinds  of  reactions.  In  both  cases,  the 
psychological  impact  was  considerable  in  the  ecumenical  world,  especially  when  these  church 
documents  were  interpreted  in  the  modem  secular  media.  Yet,  the  challenge  of  growing  in  visible 
Church  communion  is  always  a part  of  the  life  of  our  churches.  Assisting  churches  to  grow  in 
visible  unity  is  the  goal  of  the  Faith  and  Order  mandate,  that  is  the  final  destination  towards 
which  Faith  and  Order  calls  the  churches  to  move  together. 

We  have  many  studies  on  our  agenda  for  the  coming  three  years  and  beyond.  We  held 
consultations  for  some  of  the  studies  already,  and  for  others  we  are  still  at  a planning  stage.  Some 
of  them  have  a history,  some  are  quite  new.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  stage,  while  we  are  making 
every  effort  to  deepen  the  knowledge  of  each  project,  we  need  to  look  carefully  at  the 
relationship  between  the  studies.  Failing  to  give  considerable  attention  to  the  overall  orientation 
of  our  studies  would  lead  to  the  polarisation  of  these  studies,  and,  to  some  extent,  to  jeopardise 
the  expectation  of  their  reception  by  the  churches.  Let  us  always  remember  that  churches  have 
many  other  demands  on  their  agenda  and  desks.  The  Faith  and  Order  call  to  the  churches  to  the 
goal  of  visible  unity  needs  to  be  clear  in  the  contents  and  methodologies  of  our  studies.  The 
attention  is  even  more  urgent  when  we  embark  on  many  collaborative  tasks  according  to  the  new 
style  of  work  which  has  recently  been  developed  on  the  Commission  Understanding  and  Vision 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

One  of  our  tasks  here  in  Matanzas  is  to  begin  the  preparations  for  the  Plenary  Commission 
meeting.  As  you  know,  the  list  of  new  members  that  we  have  proposed  to  the  Central  Committee 
has  been  approved.  We  need  to  decide  on  the  venue,  date  and  the  programme  of  the  meeting. 
There  has  been  a concern  in  the  past  about  the  role  of  the  Plenary  Commission  in  the  course  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  activities.  That  concern  should  be  taken  into  account  in  our  preparations.  The 
Faith  and  Order  By-Laws  describe  this  role  as  follows: 

"The  Plenary  Commission  shall  provide  a broader  frame  of  reference  for  the  activities  of 
the  Standing  Commission  and  in  particular  provide  a forum  for  theological  debate  and  a 
source  of  membership  for  participation  in  study  groups  and  consultations.  The  members 
of  the  Plenary  Commission  will  share  in  communicating  the  programme  of  Faith  and 
Order  to  the  churches."5 

Let  me  seize  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  work  done  by  our  staff  since  the 
last  meeting  in  Toronto.  As  you  know,  our  staff  team  has  become  smaller  and  smaller  this  year. 
Yet  the  work  has  been  carried  out  effectively  under  the  leadership  of  our  director.  We  will  give 
you  further  information  about  the  staffing  if  the  Secretariat  at  an  appropriate  time  in  the  course  of 


5 
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this  meeting.  I take  this  opportunity  also  to  thank  two  of  our  Vice-Moderators,  Metropolitan  Prof. 
Gennadios  of  Sassima  and  Prof.  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  who  agreed  to  participate  in  the  interview 
panels  to  select  new  members  of  staff.  And  to  all  those  who  took  part  in  various  activities  of  Faith 
and  Order  at  different  levels  of  the  ecumenical  movement  - local,  national  and  international  - 1 
say,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  thank  you  for  your  valuable  contribution! 

The  reports  of  the  Director  and  the  Moderator  were  read  in  sequence,  and  without  opportunity  at 
that  time  for  discussion  on  the  many  issues  raised.  The  Director  also  took  the  opportunity  to  lay 
on  the  table  reports  of  staff  activities  over  the  last  twelve  months  and  of  the  financial  position  of 
Faith  and  Order  as  at  the  end  of  September  2000. 

In  later  discussion  three  points  arising  in  the  Director’s  report  were  taken  up.  One  concerned 
the  work  on  the  “Decade  to  overcome  violence”,  with  questions  about  its  status  and  therefore 
its  practical  handling,  and  over  its  very  conception  and  how  satisfactory  this  is  theologically 
speaking.  Another  intervention  probed  the  hermeneutical  question  of  how  the  language  of 
theological  statements  from  a past  era  needed  to  be  presented  with  a request  that  attention  be 
paid  to  inclusive  language.  A third,  related  point  was  to  ask  how  in  current  theology  the  action 
of  God  in  history  is  best  articulated  . 

With  the  points  borne  in  mind  from  this  discussion,  the  reports  of  the  Director  and  Moderator 
were  received. 

MEETING  WITH  STATE  POLITICIANS 

The  Standing  Commission  received  Dr  Caridad  Diego,  Member  of  the  State  Council  and 
director  of  the  Office  of  Religious  Affairs  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Cuba,  to  speak  on  matters  of  church  and  state.  She  was  accompanied  by  Lie.  Mayda 
Gutierrez,  Victor  Gaute,  Luis  Dorta  Toledo,  Mercedes  Arana,  Carlos  Torrens  and  Eduardo 
Torrens,  all  of  them  responsible  in  provincial  or  national  government.  Lie.  Gaute,  as  First 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Cuba  in  the  province  of  Matanzas,  welcomed  the 
Standing  Commission  to  “his”  area,  and  then  Dr  Diego  spoke  and  answered  questions. 

In  her  address  Dr  Diego  took  up  the  theme  of  unity  and  how  in  the  last  decade  an 
understanding  of  the  need  to  unite  the  people  of  Cuba  had  translated  into  a less  convulsive 
time  for  Christians  in  Cuba.  While  there  were  still  events  of  religious  discrimination,  this 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a policy  in  the  state,  and  indeed  after  the  reforms  of  the  early  1990s  it 
was  fully  allowed  that  a revolutionary  might  have  religious  faith.  This  could  be  seen  as  a 
return  to  revolutionary  roots,  in  that  Marti’ s party  in  the  1 890s  had  made  no  discrimination  on 
religious  grounds.  At  the  same  time  it  could  be  reported  that  whereas  there  was  religiously- 
based  opposition  to  the  regime  in  its  early  revolutionary  years,  this  was  not  now  perceived  to 
be  the  case;  the  expectation  was  that  religion  would  be  practised  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  It 
was  a situation  of  “evolving”  relationships  and  freedom  of  action  as  far  as  the  churches  were 
concerned,  admittedly  not  yet  perfect  but  in  transition.  It  was  a constant  policy  to  work  on  the 
relationships,  rather  than  simply  to  troubleshoot. 

Professor  Yemba  as  Moderator  thanked  Dr  Diego  for  her  speech  and  the  floor  was  opened  to 
questions.  There  was  length  and  intensity  in  the  responses  given  on  issues  such  as  expressions 
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of  diversity,  the  possibilities  for  building  churches  in  Cuba  and  for  house  fellowships,  the 
question  of  religious  freedom  in  practice  as  opposed  to  in  theory  and  the  public  profile  of  the 
churches;  the  accreditation  of  an  institution  such  as  the  Seminario  Evangelico;  and  the 
openings  (or  not)  for  Orthodox  witness.  In  the  course  of  this  much  was  offered  on  the 
functioning  of  Cuban  society  and  politics,  with  an  attempt  to  dispel  perceived  hostile  myths 
fed  from  overseas.  The  Office  of  Religious  Affairs  guarded  against  foreign  “manipulation”, 
expressed  its  antipathy  to  expressions  of  religion  not  typically  Cuban.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  believed  that  the  ideals  of  Communism  in  Cuba  were  not  under  any  danger  from  believers 
with  Christian  faith;  with  92%  of  the  population  belonging  to  Committees  for  the  Defence  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  clearly  known  that  the  churches  should  not  abuse  privilege  and  attempt 
to  woo  people  away  from  the  social  achievements  of  and  goals  pursued  by  the  State. 

Postscript:  The  students  of  the  Seminary  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  Commission  of  their 
appreciation  not  only  of  the  visit  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  general  but  also  of  the 
questioning  at  this  session.  The  value  to  them  in  particular  of  the  Seminary,  devoted  to  the 
“formation  of  conscience”  that  might  be  both  critical  and  prophetic,  was  underlined.  The 
Commission  also  had  circulated  to  them  a paper  entitled,  “The  continuing  validity  of  the  1977 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed-Presbyterian  Church  in  Cuba”  (see  Appendix  IV). 

II.  WORK  ON  THEMES:  reports 

ECCLESIOLOGY  and  ECCLESIOLOGY  AND  MISSION 

Vice-Moderator  Dr  Melanie  May  invited  the  Director  to  give  an  update  on  the  Ecclesiology 
project,  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church.  Various  responses  had  already  been  received 
(see  paper  printed  below)  with  others  anticipated,  and  such  was  the  demand  for  the  booklet 
that  a third  printing  was  now  under  way.  Most  of  the  responses  received  at  this  stage  were 
from  the  Presbyterian/Reformed  church  family,  with  a mixture  of  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
work  being  expressed  alongside  questions  and  challenges.  The  intention  was,  as  before,  for  a 
small  group  to  meet  in  order  to  study  the  responses  and  proceed  further  with  the  project  as 
appropriate;  but  the  Standing  Commission  was  asked  to  guide  on  this  draft  of  the  text. 

The  plenary  discussion  focused  on  the  question  of  the  churches  and  others’  responses,  both  the 
time  scale  of  the  project  and  its  alignment  attracting  attention.  Conclusions  were  deferred  to  a 
later  point  in  the  meeting. 

Reactions  to  Ecclesiology  Text 
(Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181) 

1 . Acknowledgement  of  mailing 
Orthodoxy  Academy  of  Crete 
Christian  Council  of  Ghana 
Anglican  Church  of  Kenya 

Minnesota  Council  of  Churches  (asking  for  more  copies) 

Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
Oliver  Schuegraf,  Germany 

Korean  Methodist  Churches  (to  prepare  Korean  edition  of  1 .000  copies) 
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West  Virginia  Council  of  Churches,  asking  for  more  copies 
Most  Rev.  Donald  Murray,  Bishop  of  Limerick 

Comments  sent  by  Councils  of  Churches 
Churches  Together  in  England,  Rev.  Bill  Snelson 

Comments  sent  by  churches 
American  Baptist  Churches  USA 

1 . Dr  Andrew  Davison 

2.  Dr  Ralph  Elliott 

3.  Mr  Kenneth  W.  Ellison 

4.  Dr  Dale  T.  Irvin 

5.  Dr  Joseph  R.  Kutter 

6.  Dr  George  D.  Younger 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand 
Doctrine  Committee,  Dr  Graeme  Ferguson,  Co-convener 
Church  of  England 

Faith  and  Order  Advisory  Group  will  make  an  official  response  as  soon  as  possible 
Church  of  Scotland 

Committee  on  Ecumenical  Relations,  Rev.  Sheilagh  Resting 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA) 

General  Assembly  Committee  on  Ecumenical  Relations,  Dr  Clifton  Kirkpatrick 

Greek  Evangelical  Church 

Studies  Commission,  Mr  Antonios  Koulouris 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Finland 

Commission  for  Theology  of  the  Council  for  International  Relations, 

Bishop  Dr  Juha  Pihkala  & Dr  Johani  Forsberg 
Salvation  Army,  Colonel  Earl  Robinson 
United  Reformed  Church 

Faith  and  Order  Advisory  Group,  Rev.  Philip  Woods 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 

Ecumenical  Relations  Committee,  Rev.  Philip  Wilson,  Convenor 
Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  of  Bavaria 
Meeting  of  pastors 

Comments  by  Seminaries,  Faculties,  etc. 

Lexington  Theological  Seminary 

Course  on  “The  History  and  Theological  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement” 
sent  by  Dr  Michael  Kinnamon 

Comments  sent  by  individuals 

Rev.  Donald  Elliott,  CCOM/CCBI 

Rev.  Prof.  David  Jasper,  University  of  Glasgow 

Rev.  Dr  J.N.  Norris,  Westcott  House,  Cambridge,  England 


Comments  anticipated 
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All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  Theology  Commission 

Conference  of  European  Church-  Commission  on  Churches  in  Dialogue 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches 

Rhode  Island  Council  of  Churches 

Post-Graduate  Seminar  in  Tubingen  (Prof.  Hilberath) 

Myanmar  Council  of  Churches 

The  following  statement  was  also  agreed  in  the  light  of  the  report  of  the  Director: 

The  Standing  Commission  welcomes  the  plans  for  joint  meetings  of  Plenary 
Commission  members  from  Europe  and  Africa  respectively  with  the  Commission, 
Churches  in  Dialogue  of  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  and  the  Theology 
Commission  of  the  All  African  Council  of  Churches  to  prepare  responses  to  the  report, 
The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church. 

Ecclesiology  and  Mission 

Dr  Hermen  Shastri  was  invited  to  report  on  the  consultation  held  on  Ecclesiology  and  Mission 
in  Hoxter,  Germany  in  July  2000.  This  had  been  a joint  consultation  between  Faith  and  Order 
and  CWME  which  had  given  a rich  experience  to  all  who  attended  while  underlining  the 
potential  of  co-operative  work  in  this  direction.  There  had  emerged  a clear  overlapping  of 
interest  amongst  participants  in  both  the  strictly  theological  concerns  and  the  accounts  of 
grounded  experience.  The  report  of  the  consultation  would  appear  in  the  International  Review 
on  Mission  in  April  2001,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commissions.  Other  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  who  had  been  present 
at  Hoxter  added  their  equally  positive  comments,  and  some  discussion  was  shared  on  some 
particular  issues,  most  notably  the  issue  of  “territoriality”,  with  implications  for  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church. 

ECUMENICAL  HERMENEUTICS 

Moderator  Professor  David  Yemba  invited  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  to  make  a report  on  responses 
received  to  the  work  on  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics,  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels.  This  was 
now  circulating  in  English,  German,  Italian  and  Russian;  French  and  Spanish  translations  were 
pending.  Although  there  was  no  intention  to  revise  the  text,  this  gave  at  least  an  interim 
indication  of  a positive  response  to  the  work  - with  of  course  also  some  questions. 

Report  on  responses,  commentaries  etc.  to 
“A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels”  (as  of  September  2000) 

The  document  “A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels”  was  published  in  December  1998. 
Translations  exist  so  far  in 

- German  ( published:  “Ein  Schatz  in  zerbrechlichen  Gefassen”,  hg.  von  Dagmar  Heller, 
Verlag  Otto  Lembeck,  Frankfurt/M.  Germany  1999) 

French  (to  be  published  in  autumn  2000  in  Irenikon), 

Italian  (“Un  tesoro  in  vasi  d’argilla”  published  in:  II  Regno,  3/2000,  p.  117-126) 

Spanish  (to  be  published  in  Dialogo  Teologica  2000) 
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- Russian  (published:  “Socroviche  v sosudah  glinyanih”  by  St.  Andrew’s  Biblical 
Theological  College,  Moscow  2000). 

Responses  have  been  received  from  churches  as  well  as  individuals,  some  just  acknowledging 
having  received  the  text: 

Acknowledgements : 

Evangelisches  Missionswerk  in  Deutschland 

- Institut  fur  Hermeneutik  der  Rheinischen  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat  Bonn 
Tord  Fornberg  (Sweden) 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  (Quakers) 

Prof.  Kurt  Nowak  (Universitat  Leipzig) 

- Uniting  Church  in  Australia,  Northwest  Christian  College  (Oregon) 

Prof.  Maria  Pascuzzi  (Saint  Peter’s  College  New  Jersey), 

- Prof.  Nick  Constas  (Harvard  University,  Divinity  School) 

- North  West  Christian  College,  USA. 

Comments: 

International  headquarter  of  the  Salvation  Army 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland  (Commission  for  Theology), 

- Greek  Evangelical  Church, 

Prof.  Wolfgang  Bienert,  Germany  (member  of  the  Faith  & Order  Plenary  Commission), 

- Catholic-Theological  Faculty  of  the  university  of  Salzburg  (Prof.  Josef  Aussermair), 
Response  by  students  of  Michael  Kinnamon. 

Positive  judgements: 

Most  of  the  answers  judge  the  text  as  “academically  brilliant”  (Evangelical  Church  of  Greece), 
“very  sound  and  solid”  (Prof.  Aussermair)  “leading  further”,  “fascinating”,  “sehr  anregend 
und  weiterfuhrend”  (Bienert)  or  “helpful”  (Greek  Evangelical  Church)  for  their  work, 
especially  in  bilateral  dialogues  in  which  they  plan  to  be  engaged  in  the  future  (Salvation 
Army).  One  response  appreciates  that  Montreal  1963  is  being  taken  up  again  (Aussermair). 
“The  potential  of  this  text  is  high.”(students). 

Criticized  points: 

The  subtitle:  expresses  a certain  unclarity  on  who  should  be  addressed  with  this  study 
(Bienert). 

“Hermeneutical  community”:  The  expression  “learning  community”  would  be  better.  It 
would  not  only  express  that  the  Church  is  able  and  prepared  to  learn,  but  that  it  is  also  in  need 
of  learning,  i.e.  it  does  not  yet  know  everything  and  no  church  has  the  truth  of  the  gospel  at  its 
disposal.  At  the  same  time  this  expression  would  point  to  a goal,  which  we  all  are  aiming  for 
and  which  no  church  has  reached  on  its  own.  Jesus  Christ  would  be  the  only  teacher  and 
master.  We  would  have  to  learn  a lot  from  him  and  from  one  another  concerning  a common 
witness  for  the  world  and  a common  service  to  the  world.  (Bienert) 

- The  question  of  authority:  “A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels”  stops  exactly  at  the  point  where 
it  starts  to  become  interesting,  namely  the  question  of  the  last  responsible  and  authoritative 
interpreter  (Aussermair).  The  group  of  students  of  M.  Kinnamon  goes  in  a similar  direction 
with  its  critique. 
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- “A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels”  does  not  take  into  account  the  great  ecumenical  problem 
that  jointly  formulated  ecumenical  documents  are  interpreted  in  different  ways  in  the 
churches’  different  contexts.  The  document  deals  with  the  relation  between  theological 
hermeneutics  and  ecumenical  hermeneutics,  but  does  not  define  their  relation  more  precisely.” 
(Church  of  Finland). 

“The  document  gives  exegesis  a too  simple  and  too  positive  significance  in  achieving 
church  unity...  Exegetes  are  not  agreed  on  the  historical  background  of  the  books...”  (Church 
of  Finland). 

“The  greatest  problem  of  the  ecumenical  hermeneutics  put  forward  in  the  document  is  the 
shift  of  focus  away  from  interpretation  of  the  text  to  more  superficial  means  of  demonstrating 
unity  between  the  churches.  The  danger  is  that  hermeneutics  leads  to  an  acceptance  of 
pluralism,  and  thus  to  the  relativization  and  harmonization  of  various  ecclesiastical 
truths  .’’(Church  of  Finland) 

An  important  question  which  is  not  answered  by  the  document  is:  What  is  to  be  done 
when  the  churches’  interpretations  and  confessions  contradict  each  other?  (Church  of  Finland) 
A clear  definition  of  the  One  Tradition  is  lacking.  (Church  of  Finland) 

Hermeneutics  for  unity  is  linked  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a problematic  way.  (Church  of 
Finland) 

“What  is  problematic  in  the  document  is  also  a certain  ecumenical  “compulsion”,  which  is 
exacerbated  by  many  legalistic  formulations  and  one-sided  points  of  view”.  (Church  of 
Finland) 

“The  approach  to  Scripture  and  hermeneutics  in  the  whole  statement  makes  that  point  to 
the  Reformers’  Sola  Scriptura  but  if  we  could  sketch  an  hierarchical  pyramid  referring  to  the 
authority  of  Christian  faith  and  life  we  would  say  that  the  Scripture  lies  at  the  top  of  the  sketch 
while  traditions,  reason  and  experience  lie  at  the  bottom  helping  out,  in  crucial  degree,  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  uniqueness  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  must  be 
indisputable.  However,  this  inspiration  is  in  correspondence  with  the  context  the  author(s) 
lived  in.”  (Greek  Evangelical  Church). 

Proposals  for  future  work: 

- to  continue  ecumenical  reflection  on  hermeneutics  in  the  direction  of  “Authoritative 
ecclesial  teaching  and  the  teaching  function  of  the  ecclesial  ministry”,  (cf.  J.H.Newman,  and 
also  the  document  “Church  and  Justification”)  (Aussermair). 

- to  articulate  in  extension  the  relation  of  Scripture  with  traditions,  reasons  and  experience. 
(Greek  Evangelical  Church) 

- “In  keeping  with  the  desire  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  have  a closer  relationship 
with  evangelicals,  it  may  be  helpful  to  deal  more  thoroughly  with  the  exchange  of  biblical 
exegesis,  systematic  theological  approaches,  historio-graphical  studies  and  practical- 
theological  projects  with  evangelicals.  “ (Salvation  Army) 

- The  Salvation  Army,  the  Greek  Evangelical  Church  and  the  Faculty  in  Salzburg  express 
interest  in  being  involved  in  further  Faith  and  Order  work  on  hermeneutics  or  in  collaboration. 
The  Greek  Evangelical  Church  thinks  that  they  may  contribute  by  a specific  study  on  the 
practice  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  in  the  relation  between  the  Greek  Evangelical  Church 
and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
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Professor  Andre  Birmele  was  then  invited  to  speak  to  the  report  of  the  planning  meeting  held 
in  Strasbourg  in  January  /February  2000  on  “Parameters  for  continuing  work  in  the  area  of 
Ecumenical  Hermeneutics”  (see  Working  Papers,  I).  This  had  been  a small  meeting,  joining 
Professor  Birmele  (Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  France),  Dr  Pablo  Andinach 
(Evangelical  Methodist  Church),  Professor  William  Henn  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Dr  loan 
Sauca  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church)  with  Faith  and  Order  staff. 

Professor  Birmele  observed  that  the  basic  question  of  how  the  scriptures  were  used  by  the 
churches  was  hardly  new  but  that  it  mattered  at  this  time  to  investigate  the  various  exegetical 
methods,  both  of  Scripture  and  “Tradition”,  to  see  how  there  might  be  a coming  together. 
Furthermore  it  would  be  helpful  to  investigate  the  so-called  question  of  the  “hierarchy  of 
truths”  (as  referred  to  in  Unitatis  Redintegratio ) to  see  how  compatible  are  the  various 
churches’  understandings  in  this  regard.  A lively  discussion  followed  on  this.  Confirmation 
was  sought,  and  received,  as  to  whether  “Tradition”  was  understood  to  be  a living  thing  as 
opposed  to  a “dead  deposit”;  there  was  some  major  unhappiness  with  the  way  in  which  this 
section  on  “Interpreting  the  Tradition”  was  expressed.  Aside  from  that,  there  was  clearly  still 
work  to  be  done  on  the  substance  of  this  issue,  for  example  from  Orthodox  and  Reformed 
perspectives.  There  was  concern  over  the  use  of  the  term  “hierarchy  of  truths”,  which  was 
seen  to  carry  with  it  its  particular  church  tradition,  and  it  was  conceded  that  it  was  the  issue 
behind  this  - namely,  the  ordering  of  what  was  central  and  what  peripheral  in  faith  - that  was 
aimed  at.  Other  matters  touched  upon  was  the  extent  of  work  already  done,  for  instance,  on 
exegetical  methods  in  recent  years’  work;  and  on  the  subject  of  symbols  of  what  specifically 
this  comprised,  given  that  the  use,  for  example,  of  novel  symbols  in  worship  is  increasing. 

Further  discussion  was  remitted  to  a sub-group.  There  was  a plea  that  future  consultation  work 
should  if  possible  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  given  immediate  staff  constraints. 

THEOLOGICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Vice-Moderator  Metropolitan  Gennadios  invited  Dr  Melanie  May  and  Dr  Bill  Tabemee  to 
speak  to  the  report  of  the  planning  consultation  held  in  March  2000  in  Brighton, 
Massachusetts,  entitled  “The  nature  and  vocation  of  the  human  person”  (see  Working  Papers, 
II). 

In  the  introductory  remarks  it  was  noted  that  while  the  timeline  required  revision  and  the 
charts  produced  at  the  consultation  were  not  necessarily  helpful,  the  Standing  Commission 
was  being  asked  to  approve  the  direction  of  the  work  and  to  comment  on  any  omissions  in  the 
proposal;  to  suggest  names  for  participation  in  the  project,  not  least  on  the  initial  matter  of 
surveying  ongoing  or  past  work  both  in  the  WCC  context  and  in  that  of  churches  and 
academies;  and  to  give  help  on  the  matter  of  incorporating  regional  input.  The  twelve 
participants  at  the  Brighton  consultation  had  brought  their  own  expertise  and  experience  to 
bear  on  the  planning.  The  subject  matter  was  considerable,  but  the  model  settled  on  had  a clear 
framework  around  two  poles,  one  as  it  were  ontological  and  the  other  “practical”.  These 
would  be  fed  by  two  major  consultations.  It  was  observed  that  amongst  the  “sources”  to  be 
drawn  upon  that  the  category  of  “philosophical  theology”  had  been  mistakenly  omitted. 
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A lengthy  and  substantial  discussion  followed.  Concern  was  voiced  at  the  distinction  being 
advanced  between  “being”  and  “living”  (in  the  image  of  God),  or  at  least  in  the  need  to 
describe  this  very  carefully,  since  there  were  fine  edges  to  such  a distinction.  Perhaps 
“existential”  or  “relational”  was  a better  term  than  “practical”.  Other  major  points  advanced 
took  in  the  question  of  whether  an  eschatological  perspective  might  frame  the  whole 
discussion  as  opposed  to  just  part  of  it  (see  also,  the  title  being  “nature  and  vocation ”);  why 
there  was  so  little  named  of  Christology  and  consequences  which  would  follow  more 
explicitly  from  including  more  explicitly  that  dimension;  and  the  question  of  whether  the  grid 
of  so-called  “challenges”  might  run  the  danger  of  restricting  or  stereotyping  the  study.  The 
activity  on  this  subject-area  of  other  parts  of  the  WCC  clearly  did  need  to  be  known.  It  was 
regretted  that  the  specific  issues  raised  by  biotechnology,  including  genetic  manipulation, 
were  not  more  explicitly  named.  The  advantages  of  interdisciplinary  study  were  agreed,  but  it 
certainly  mattered  - in  a project  within  work  towards  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  - to  tackle 
directly  the  extent  to  which  church  divisions  have  built  on  different  anthropologies,  and  to 
what  extent  differences  in  this  regard  are  not  necessarily  church-dividing.  This  linked  with 
another  comment,  that  the  ecumenical  goal  of  this  study-project  was  not  clearly  enough  stated. 
In  fact  it  might  be  said  that  as  currently  laid  out,  the  project  was  altogether  too  diffuse,  and  it 
needed  to  be  made  clear  what  was  not  being  attempted.  In  this  regard  a response  was  made 
that  the  paper  currently  reflected  a brainstorming  stage  and  could  benefit  from  a more 
developed  focus. 

It  was  remitted  to  a subgroup  to  bring  back  mature  considerations  and  proposals  following  on 
this  debate. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  FAITH 

Vice-Moderator  Professor  Karlsen  Seim  invited  the  Director  to  present  a follow-up  report  on 
the  Apostolic  Faith  study  prepared  by  Dr  Peter  Bouteneff  prior  to  his  leaving  the  staff.  This 
described  sales  of  both  Confessing  the  One  Faith  ( COF)  and  Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith 
(TSOF)  and  offered  a few  thoughts  on  the  question  of  their  usage  and  impact.  Two 
suggestions  were  made  for  further  action. 

A follow-up  report  on  the  Apostolic  Faith  Study 

The  tangible  products  of  this  study  remain  the  two  publications  Confessing  the  One  Faith  and 
Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith,  the  former  being  a full-length  book  and  the  latter  being  a 
shorter  study  guide. 

The  focus  of  the  study  in  recent  years  has  been  the  receiving  of  responses  from  churches  and 
from  institutions  which  have  used  these  materials.  In  particular,  the  book  Confessing  the  One 
Faith  went  out  with  an  explicit  request  for  response.  Around  twenty  responses  have  been 
received,  some  substantial.  To  date  there  has  been  no  substantive  analysis  of  these  responses. 

The  most  recent  activity  for  the  study  has  been  the  republication  of  Confessing  the  One  Faith 
with  a new  preface  by  Jean  Tillard,  moderator  of  the  project.  This  reissue  seems  to  have 
revived  interest  in  the  study,  as  the  figures  below  demonstrate: 
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Sales  of  Confessing  the  One  Faith 
1st  printing  9/91 
2nd  printing  6/92 
3rd  printing  10/93 
4th  printing  03/96 
5th  revised  printing  12/99 


2060  copies 
1 790  copies 
1760  copies 
1000  copies 
1500  copies 


There  is  a particularly  marked  increase  of  sales  in  the  US  during  the  year  2000. 

The  study  guide  Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith  is  not  selling  its  hard  copies  as  quickly,  but  is 
being  consulted  frequently  on  the  Faith  and  Order  website. 

As  is  often  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  monitor  the  precise  effect  that  the  Apostolic  Faith  Study  is 
having  on  the  churches.  Clearly  it  is  continually  being  used  and  “received”;  the  trouble  is  that 
the  churches  are  not  apprising  us  of  their  reactions. 

Progress  in  this  study  needs  to  be  based  on  what  we  hear  back  from  those  who  have  engaged 
with  it.  Therefore,  any  further  action  ought  to  concern  the  responses  received  so  far,  and 
efforts  to  receive  more  feedback.  The  Standing  Commission  may  wish  to  recommend  two 
actions: 


Commissioning  an  analysis  of  the  responses  received  so  far. 

The  Standing  Commission  could  approach  any  of  the  several  persons  who  took  leading 
roles  in  the  study  to  write  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  responses  received,  for  use  by 
Faith  and  Order  and  for  wider  publication,  e.g.,  in  the  Ecumenical  Review. 

Solicit  further  responses  from  users  of  the  book  and  the  study  guide. 

The  Standing  Commission  could  request  of  Faith  and  Order  staff  to  contact  those 
churches  and  institutions  who,  we  know,  are  using  these  materials  and  request 
responses. 

As  a part  of  this  process  of  solicitation,  the  Standing  Commission  may  wish  to  focus  on 
particular  churches,  for  example  convening  a small  consultation  of  Orthodox  (Eastern  and 
Oriental),  who  have  long  advocated  that  the  WCC  turn  to  questions  of  apostolic  faith,  and  who 
have  yet  to  respond  in  a clear  way  to  the  Faith  and  Order  study. 

REACTIONS  TO 
’’Confessing  the  One  Faith”  (COF) 
and 

“Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith”  (TSOF) 

1 . Acknowledgement  of  text 

Anglican  Church  of  Canada  asking  for  more  copies 

Canadian  Bishops’  Conference  (D.  Geemaert)  asking  for  more  copies 

Trinity  Moravian  Church,  Kingston,  Jamaica  (Livingstone  Thompson)  asking  for  more 

copies 

Peter  Donald  sent  a list  to  whom  TSOF  should  be  sent 
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Kyung  Sook  Lee  sent  a list  too  whom  TSOF  should  be  sent 
Sebastian  Bakare  asking  for  some  more  copies  (TSOF) 

Dr  Wolfgang  Bienert  asking  for  more  copies  (TSOF) 

Evangelisch-Lutherische  Kirche  in  Thiiringen,  asking  for  more  copies 

Iglesia  Evangelia  Metodista,  Argentina,  asking  for  more  copies  (TSOF),  Aldo 

Etchegoyen 

Church  of  the  Brethren  (USA)  asking  for  more  copies 

Council  of  Churches  in  Malaysia  asking  for  more  copies  (TSOF),  Hermen  Shastri 
Seminari  Theologjo  Malaysia  asking  for  more  copies,  Hermen  Shastri 
Iglesia  Evangelica  Metodista,  Argentina,  asking  for  more  copies  (TSOF) 

Comments  by  Councils  of  Churches 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches  (TSOF)  asking  for  more  copies 
Nordic  Ecumenical  Council  (COF) 

Nordic  Apostolic  Faith  Group:  Gunnel  Borgegard 

Comments  sent  by  churches 

Massachusetts  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  (COF) 

sent  by  Joseph  Bassett 

Evangelische  Kirche  in  Osterreich  (COF) 

Evangelischer  Oberkirchenrat:  OKR  Dr  Johannes  Dantine 
Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  of  Finland  (COF) 

Board  for  Theology  of  the  Church  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs: 

Lorenz  Gronvik,  Director  of  Theology  - 
Church  of  England  (COF) 

Faith  and  Order  Advisory  Group:  Dr  Gareth  Jones,  Theological  Secretary 
United  Reformed  Church  (COF) 

Doctrine,  Prayer  and  Worship  Committee:  Rev.  Terry  Hinks 
Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand  (COF) 

Faith  and  Order  Committee:  A.D.  Stroobant,  Convener 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada  (COF) 
sent  by  Bishop  Donald  W.  Sjoberg 
Church  of  Norway  (COF) 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Evangelische  Landeskirche  in  Wiirttemberg 

Joint  Commission  of  Wurttembergische  Landeskirche  & Thiiringische  Landeskirche 
Vereinigung  der  Deutschen  Mennonitengemeinden:  Fernando  Enns 
Te  Tahe  Maori  Enabling  Ministry  Team,  Rev.  John  Roberts 
(on  : The  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed) 

Comments  by  individuals 
Metropolitan  Bishoy  of  Damietta 
Tony  Helm  (by  e-mail) 

Ecumenical  associations 

WEF-Theological  Commission:  Dr  Bong  Rin  Roo 
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Some  discussion  followed.  Mention  was  made  of  some  interest  in  North  America  of  a local 
edition  of  COF.  There  was  some  confusion  over  what  responses  actually  had  been  received, 
and  concern  continued  from  before  this  meeting  that  there  had  been  so  little  in  the  way  of 
formal  responses;  for  that  reason  the  new  proposals  were  viewed  positively.  The  suggestion 
was  also  made  that  interesting  work  might  result  from  putting  COF  alongside  the  work  on 
gathering  confessions  and  statements  of  hope,  done  through  Faith  and  Order  in  the  1970s,  a 
task  that  might  help  progress  in  this  area. 

A revised  set  of  proposals  was  brought  to  the  Standing  Commission  and  unanimously  passed 
in  this  form: 

The  Standing  Commission  recommends  that 

(a)  further  efforts  be  made  to  solicit  responses  to  COF  and  information  about  its  use 
by  making  contact  with  churches,  regional  councils  of  churches  and  institutions  known 
to  have  requested  copies  of  the  text 

(b)  a small  consultation  of  Orthodox  (Oriental  and  Occidental)  be  held  to  discuss  and 
respond  to  COF 

(c)  a small  consultation  be  held  (6-7  persons,  regionally  and  confessionally 
representative)  to  set  the  text  of  COF  in  conversation  with  the  earlier  Faith  and  Order 
study,  “Confessing  the  Faith  around  the  World”,  and  together  also  with  any  regional 
studies  completed  of  COF. 

It  was  noted,  in  passing  these  proposals,  that  the  issue  of  response  and  reception  were  distinct. 
However,  existing  funds  would  at  least  allow  this  work  to  proceed.  The  matter  was  further 
remitted  to  a subgroup. 

ETHNIC  IDENTITY,  NATIONAL  IDENTITY  AND  THE  SEARCH 
FOR  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Vice-Moderator  Dr  May  invited  Dr  Catrin  Williams  to  speak  to  the  paper  derived  from  the 
second  planning  meeting  held  at  Cartigny,  Switzerland  in  April  2000  (see  Working  Papers, 
III).  Dr  Williams  led  the  Standing  Commission  carefully  through  the  text.  The  focus  of  this 
meeting  had  been  the  interdisciplinary  dimension  of  the  study,  organised  under  the  primary 
headings  of  biblical  work,  church  history  and  theology.  Different  methods  and  approaches 
were  proposed  following  on  these  headings,  though  it  was  also  underlined  that  each  of  the 
approaches  needed  to  be  interrelated  . 

A substantial  discussion  followed  in  which  there  was  considerable  concern  on  the  parameters 
of  this  dimension  of  the  study,  and  also  on  how  it  would  be  linked  to  the  local  self-study 
components  (cf.  Toronto  Minutes,  pp.  55-60).  Regarding  the  parameters,  the  concern  centred 
both  on  the  overlap  likely,  for  example,  with  the  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics  and  Theological 
Anthropology  work  and  on  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  study  as  presented  - yet  without 
sufficient  focus  not  least  on  the  quest  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  Various  other  points 
were  made.  The  fact  of  ethnic  or  national  identity  had  an  ambivalence  about  it,  which  was  not 
necessarily  a problem  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  though  it  certainly  could  be;  it  would  be 
important  to  study,  for  example,  church  communities  which  have  successfully,  or  even  just  to 
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an  extent,  integrated  people  of  many  backgrounds.  The  role  of  the  social  sciences  would  be 
useful  here,  as  also  most  certainly  in  biblical  studies  - besides  in  church  history,  as  the  paper 
acknowledged.  There  would  be  a major  challenge  involved  in  bringing  together  the  academic 
work  and  the  local  churches’  self-studies;  it  might  also  be  desirable  to  have  those  self-studies 
able  to  mutually  converse.  On  the  church  history  section,  it  was  felt  that  this  was  dominated  in 
its  presentation  by  methodological  concerns,  with  far  too  little  explicit  attention  to  how  history 
might  teach,  for  good  and  for  ill;  and,  for  example,  to  the  history  of  movements  in  recent 
church  history.  There  was  discussion  as  to  whether  “boundaries”  were  always  helpful  to  the 
maintenance  or  establishment  of  identity.  Again  the  question  was  being  raised  as  to  the 
importance  of  not  only  presupposing  situations  of  enmity  and  conflict  arising  out  of  these 
questions  of  identity.  There  was  comment  on  the  surprising  lack  of  mention  of  Christology 
and  the  pertinent  themes  which  might  be  developed  from  that.  That  said,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  challenge  now  was  to  see  what  should  be  omitted  from  the  study  agenda,  and  what  was 
then  a realistic  timetable. 

Responses  by  Catrin  Williams  and  others  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  rich  seam  of 
comment  here.  It  was  conceded  that  the  grappling  with  how  to  link  the  current  dimension  of 
the  study  with  the  self-studies  had  not  yet  been  undertaken;  but  certainly  the  intention  was  to 
stick  with  these  self-studies,  which  (in  response  to  a query  on  this)  would  be  theological  but 
not  only  theological  in  their  contextualising.  On  boundaries  there  was  a feeling  that  there  was 
a tension  in  the  maintenance  of  any  boundaries  that,  in  theological  perspective,  there  was 
always  a need  for  movement  outside  them.  On  the  parameters  of  the  study,  the  point  was  made 
that  for  all  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  paper,  its  intention  primarily  was  to  explicate  a 
methodology;  that  it  was  not  the  case  therefore  that  every  subject  would  be  studied  as  from 
first  principles,  but  on  the  contrary  the  challenge  would  be  to  draw  from  existing  work,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  in  order  to  produce  a focused  outcome  pertinent  to  the  special  agenda  of  Faith 
and  Order.  The  point  was  taken,  with  repeated  urgings  for  clarity  on  the  formulation  of  goals 
for  the  study. 

With  thanks  to  Dr  Williams  and  others  who  had  hitherto  participated  in  this  work,  it  was 
remitted  to  a subgroup  to  take  the  matter  further. 

THE  SACRAMENTAL  DIMENSION  OF  BAPTISM 

Vice-Moderator  Dr  May  invited  Dr  Michael  Tita  and  Dr  Caroline  Pattiasina  to  speak  to  the 
report  of  the  consultation  on  the  sacramental  dimension  of  baptism  held  at  Prague  in  May/June 
2000  (see  Working  Papers,  IV).  The  text  was  provisional,  in  that  the  drafters  responsible  had 
yet  to  confirm  their  happiness  with  it  as  a whole,  but  it  drew  out  of  a productive  meeting, 
informed  by  initial  papers  from  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist  and  Orthodox  perspectives.  The 
Reformed  view  had  been  less  formally  presented  due  to  a late  withdrawal  of  a participant.  The 
report  tried  to  develop  thinking  based  on  the  first  two  proposals  of  the  Grandchamp  planning 
meeting  ( Toronto  Minutes,  p.  84).  There  had  been  a challenge  to  hold  together  quite  divergent 
views;  the  attendance  had  taken  in  a wide  spectrum  of  church  traditions. 

An  energetic  discussion  followed.  For  all  that  the  text  was  lucid  and  did  not  disguise  the 
variety  of  thinking,  there  was  a major  question  remaining  within  the  scheme  adopted,  as  to 
whether  it  was  helpful  to  allow  “baptism”  to  refer  both  to  the  rite  usually  involving  water  and 
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to  the  lifelong  process  of  discipleship.  Then  there  were  other  matters  of  concern.  Was  it 
clearly  agreed  what  was  conferred  by  the  action  of  baptism?  Not  everyone  was  convinced. 
Was  there  enough  said  about  who  was  competent  to  administer  baptism,  or  what  “details”,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  rite  were  necessary?  Was  pneumatological  doctrine  sufficiently  investigated? 
The  text  has  it  strongly  in  general  terms,  but  not  in  specifics.  A question  was  asked  about 
those  with  a spiritual  commitment  to  Christ  who  are  not  baptised,  therefore  as  to  the  necessity 
of  baptism.  A number  of  voices  wished  to  ask,  what  next?  Given  the  importance  of  baptism  in 
the  various  churches,  it  was  unclear  what  separately  the  churches  might  do  with  this  sort  of 
text.  It  was  also  strange  to  find  no  links  drawn  with  the  major  Faith  and  Order  project,  The 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  a multilateral  context  the  text  offered  an  expression  of  current  thinking 
as  it  might  come  together.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  discern  how  recognition  of  a common 
baptism  did  not  necessarily  imply  a common  sharing  in  the  Eucharist.  The  hope  would  be  for 
the  text  to  be  published  together  with  the  papers  which  had  informed  its  composition.  The 
matter  was  remitted  to  a subgroup  for  attention. 

III.  ECUMENICAL  PARTNERSHIPS 

THE  JOINT  WORKING  GROUP 

Vice-Moderator  Professor  Karlsen  Seim  invited  the  Director  to  report  on  the  Joint  Working 
Group,  a historic  Faith  and  Order  commitment  that  asked  for  major  staff  involvement  and  was 
significant  for  its  connections  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  recent  meeting  (25-31  May  2000)  had  included  a number  of  themes  - the  common 
recognition  of  baptism  and  its  ecumenical  implications  (in  both  theological  and  pastoral 
perspective);  the  participation  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Councils  of  Churches;  the  nature  of 
dialogue  in  current  view;  the  challenge  of  inter-church  marriages,  a subject  widely  discussed; 
and  the  question  of  common  social  engagement,  on  which  there  were  some  current  examples 
and  many  issues.  The  Director’s  report  commented  on  the  outstanding  atmosphere  as  well  as 
the  achievement  of  the  latest  meeting.  Articles  in  the  July  2000  issue  of  the  Ecumenical 
Review  were  testimony  to  that,  particularly  the  presentations  on  the  nature  of  dialogue  by 
Bishop  Walter  Kasper  and  Dr  Konrad  Raiser.  This  was  in  spite  of  relations  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC  having  particular  challenges  and  opportunities  in 
respect  of  the  different  spheres  of  reflection  and  engagement,  as  also  differences  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  respect  of  its  ecclesiology. 

A follow-up  to  this  was  a discussion  on  uDominus  Iesus ” in  which  there  were  a number  of 
contributions  but  no  formal  debate,  given  that  the  declaration  was  not  on  the  table.  In  terms  of 
its  news  impact,  so  to  speak,  there  were  undoubtedly  problems  caused,  not  least  by  the 
language  deployed  and  the  impact  at  its  reception  alongside  news  of  other  texts  in  similar 
vein.  Nevertheless,  aside  from  the  need  for  all  concerned  to  read  the  wording  of  the  document, 
there  was  strong  agreement  around  the  table  that  the  ecumenical  imperative  for  dialogue  must 
continue.  The  Director’s  report  on  the  Joint  Working  Group  was  gladly  approved. 
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THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION 

Vice-Moderator  Professor  Karlsen  Seim  invited  the  Director  to  give  a report  on  the  work  of 
the  Special  Commission  in  which  again  the  staff  have  been  involved.  There  was  a necessary 
reticence  in  the  report  offered,  in  that  while  the  four  sub-committees  have  all  met,  the  results 
of  their  studies  must  await  publication  after  they  have  been  considered  by  the  plenary  meeting 
of  the  Special  Commission  in  Cairo  at  the  end  of  October  2000.  It  was  noted  that  Dr  Peter 
Bouteneff  has  been  asked  to  stay  on  as  a Consultant  to  this  Commission,  even  though  he  has 
now  left  his  employment  in  Faith  and  Order. 

What  could  be  said  was  that  the  Special  Commission  was  very  much  involved  in  an  extension 
of  the  “Common  Understanding  and  Vision”  (CUV)  project  of  the  WCC,  with  particular 
attention  obviously  to  Orthodox  concerns.  One  view  might  be  that  little  that  was  radically  new 
was  emerging,  but  nevertheless  the  concerns  being  expressed  were  being  found  to  be  shared 
concerns,  i.e.  not  exclusively  Orthodox.  Nor  was  there  homogeneity  in  the  expression  of 
concerns,  but  rather  a wide  diversity.  Issues  being  touched  upon  came  under  three  headings, 
the  institutional  (to  do  with  WCC  processes),  the  ethical  and  the  theological,  and  the  nature  of 
ecumenical  worship. 

A short  discussion  was  appropriate,  in  which  the  fact  of  interests  coming  together  and  the 
positive  ethos  were  welcomed.  The  importance  of  the  work  was  affirmed  for  the  sake  of 
confirming  the  participation  of  the  Orthodox  in  the  WCC,  and  the  continuing  or  even 
increased  involvement  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  process  was  commended.  It  was  noted, 
however,  that  the  work  might  need  more  time  than  originally  envisaged,  for  a variety  of 
reasons. 

Further  to  this,  with  Vice-Moderator  Dr  May  in  the  chair,  Dr  Hilarion  Alfeyev  was  invited  to 
present  a summary  outline  of  an  internal  document  produced  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  concerning  relations  with  other  Christian 
confessions.  An  official  translation  into  English  of  the  whole  text  would  be  shortly  released, 
and  for  their  interest  the  other  Orthodox  churches  would  be  receiving  their  copies  of  the  text 
through  official  channels.  Voted  through  by  a very  considerable  majority,  the  statement 
rejected  extreme  views  held  against  engagement  with  other  Christian  confessions  while 
keeping  clear  of  the  use  of  the  word  “ecumenical”,  which  in  the  Russian  context  had  latterly 
attracted  bad  press.  Some  questions  were  asked,  and  answered;  it  seemed  likely  that  a 
commentary  on  the  text  might  help  its  reception.  It  seemed  probable  that  participation  in  the 
WCC  under  its  current  constitution  might  well  be  problematic  but  nevertheless  the  possibility 
of  participation  in  external  organisations  was  explored,  in  apophatic  terms. 

Dr  Alfeyev  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  care  and  clarity  in  presenting  this  important  news 
from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  (see  also  Appendix  V). 

WEEK  OF  PRAYER 

Vice-Moderator  Rev.  Caroline  Pattiasina  invited  Dr  Tom  Best  to  report  on  recent  activities  in 
connection  with  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity.  He  told  of  the  meeting  in  September, 
near  Augsburg,  of  representatives  from  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  with  the 
Catholic  Conference  of  European  Bishops,  at  which  there  was  a very  positive  spirit  of  working 
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together  and  strong  affirmations  on  the  ecumenical  journey,  especially  of  common  prayer.  The 
theme  for  the  Week  of  2002  builds  around  a text  in  Psalms  36:9. 

There  was  a time  of  question  and  comment,  during  which  a sampling  of  the  impact  of  the 
Week  around  the  world  was  offered,  with  not  least  reflection  on  the  fact  that  common  prayer 
can  make  possible  the  crossing  of  boundaries  not  otherwise  crossed  by  Christians  of  varying 
traditions.  The  Week  may  not  be  universally  observed,  nor  perfectly  serve  the  aim  of 
encouraging  constant  prayer  for  Christian  unity,  but  there  was  no  doubting  its  continuing 
importance. 

UNITED  AND  UNITING  CHURCHES 

Vice-Moderator  Caroline  Pattiasina  invited  Dr  Tom  Best  to  speak  to  three  papers  in 
connection  with  uniting  and  united  churches.  Two  were  simply  for  information,  a provisional 
list  of  the  “family”  and  of  church  union  talks  currently  underway,  and  a statement  on  “recent 
moves  into  - and  toward  - church  union”,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  WCC  Executive 
Committee.  The  other  paper  (printed  below),  describing  the  background  to  Faith  and  Order’s 
work  and  surveying  briefly  the  issues  raised  in  this  regard,  underlined  the  significance  of  those 
very  issues  which  arose  within  the  unions  and  uniting  processes  and  through  their 
implications,  e.g.  for  consideration  of  modelling  expressions  of  visible  unity. 

United  and  Uniting  Churches 

1 . Background  - Faith  and  Order  and  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches 

Faith  and  Order’s  By-laws  mandate  that  we  assist  churches  which  are  actively  pursuing  union 
proposals  by  promoting  common  reflection,  information  sharing  and  contacts  among  them, 
and  that  we  help  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole  reflect  on  the  significance  of  their 
search  for  visible  union  (By-laws  2,  e and  g).  This  mandate  is  fulfilled  in  several  ways, 
including  (1)  holding  a major  international  consultation  on  behalf  of  the  united  and  uniting 
churches  every  5-7  years  (most  recently  in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica  in  1995);  (2)  publishing  every 
2-3  years  a Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  (most  recently,  January  2000);  (3)  being 
present  and  supporting  church  union  events,  sometimes  also  on  behalf  of  the  WCC  as  a whole 
(South  Africa,  September  1999;  India,  November  1999;  United  Kingdom,  April  2000). 

This  work  has  been  guided  (within  the  overall  framework  of  Standing  Commission) 
particularly  by  Commissioners  coming  from  united  and  uniting  churches,  with  Roman 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  Commissioners  as  “observers”.  Commissioners  and  staff  then  work  as 
necessary  with  representatives  from  the  wider  united  and  uniting  churches  family,  and  on  their 
behalf.  The  work  forms  a programme  line  within  the  Faith  and  Order  budget,  and  funding  is 
available  for  significant  activity  in  this  area. 

2.  The  United  and  Uniting  Churches  - a Capsule  View 

The  united  and  uniting  churches  form  a very  diverse  family.  It  includes  the  old  unions  which 
brought  together  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  and  more  recent  unions  bringing  together 
“mainstream”  churches  (mainly  of  the  Reformed,  Congregational,  and  Methodist  traditions). 
In  the  Southern  hemisphere  a series  of  unions  involving  the  latter  and  other  churches, 
including  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  have  seen  missionary-founded  churches,  administered 
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largely  from  abroad,  replaced  by  a single,  indigenous  church.  Another  important  group  of 
unions  has  embraced  Anglican  churches,  thus  incorporating  the  historic  office  of  bishop.  Yet 
another  group  of  unions  is  those  within  the  same  church  family,  such  as  the  Lutheran  and 
Presbyterian  unions  in  the  United  States. 

Church  unions  are  important  ecclesially  for  their  work  on  divisive  issues  of  both  faith  and 
order.  They  often  offer  an  important  witness  to  society  as  well.  The  formation  of  the  Uniting 
Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa  and  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa 
have  been  powerful  symbols  of  the  search  for  racial  justice  and  reconciliation  in  that  land. 

In  the  united  churches  the  hope  for  unity  takes  a visible  form.  Martin  Cressey,  former 
moderator  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work  with  these  churches,  viewed  them  as  the  ultimate 
expression  of  the  ecumenical  principle  of  “mutual  accountability”.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
an  increasing  awareness  that  Edinburgh’s  (1937)  understanding  of  “organic  union”  does  not 
always  require  structural  integration  of  existing  church  bodies:  the  term  “organic”  refers  there 
to  the  diversity  particular  to  a living  organism. 

While  in  many  contexts  structural  integration  is  still  the  most  faithful  expression  of  Christ’s 
will  for  unity;  in  other  situations,  other  expressions  of  the  increasing  koinonia  among  the 
churches  are  more  appropriate.  Thus  the  self-understanding  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches 
family  has  broadened  and  deepened  considerably  in  the  past  20  years.  The  united  and  uniting 
churches  have  so  far  declined  to  form  a separate  world  confessional  body.  Some  maintain 
significant  links  with  the  world  confessional  families  of  their  various  constituent  churches. 

3.  For  Consideration  by  the  Standing  Commission 

Based  on  discussions  during  the  meeting  by  an  appropriate  group  of  its  members,  the  Standing 
Commission  is  asked  (1)  to  review  Faith  and  Order  work  in  this  area;  (2)  to  affirm  the  holding 
of,  and  planning  process  towards,  a next  international  consultation  of  united  and  uniting 
churches  (2001/2002);  (3)  to  identify  issues  to  be  addressed  by  the  consultation,  and  (4)  to 
reflect  on  matters  of  representation  at  the  consultation. 

These  decisions  will  form  the  basis  for  Faith  and  Order’s  further  work  with  the  united  and 
uniting  churches  family,  this  to  include  discussions  regarding  the  agenda,  location  and  funding 
for  the  consultation. 

In  the  discussion  there  was  some  concern  that  the  definition  of  united/uniting  needed 
explanation.  A response  pointed  to  the  provisional  list  being  to  a large  extent  self-selected,  of 
churches  which  felt  that  they  had  changed  their  formal  identity;  and  there  was  also  the  notion, 
in  Martin  Cressey’s  words,  of  taking  mutual  accountability  as  far  as  possible.  The  statement 
that  “structural  integration”  may  or  may  not  be  the  most  appropriate  way  of  expressing 
Christ’s  will  for  unity  was  felt  to  be  possibly  more  an  opinion  than  a fact.  In  response  it  could 
be  answered  that  Faith  and  Order  at  least  took  an  interest  in  many  different  processes  towards 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Church;  and  it  was  underlined  that  “organic  union”  will  always  include 
a goodly  measure  of  diversity.  However,  there  was  interest  in  hearing  more  about  all  of  these 
processes,  including  the  implications  for  worship,  the  significance  of  theological  and  non- 
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theological  factors  in  this  particular  regard,  and  in  a call  for  explicit  awareness  of  how  and 
why  churches  divide  as  opposed  to  unite  (cf.  the  WARC  work  on  this). 

Dr  Best  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  work  on  this. 

The  Standing  Commission  agreed  to  a motion  in  the  following  terms: 

The  Standing  Commission  affirms  the  holding  of  a Seventh  International  Consultation 
of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  probably  in  2002;  planning  to  be  conducted  in 
collaboration  with  the  united  and  uniting  churches;  topics  to  be  addressed  to  include 
(a)  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches  family  (b)  the 
exercise  of  mission  by  the  united  and  uniting  churches. 

EIGHTH  FORUM  ON  BILATERAL  DIALOGUES 

Vice-Moderator  Caroline  Pattiasina  invited  the  Director  to  speak  to  the  paper  (printed  below) 
relating  to  the  Eighth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  to  be  held  at  Annecy  in  May  2001.  He 
referred  to  the  forthcoming  Growth  in  Agreement  Vol.  II,  a substantial  volume  of  the  texts  of 
bilateral  dialogues,  1982-1998,  soon  to  be  published  with  a substantial  subsidy  from  Faith  and 
Order.  He  noted  the  desirability  of  representation  of  Faith  and  Order  on  current  bilateral 
dialogues,  which  point  would  be  pursued  with  the  Officers.  On  the  Annecy  meeting,  while  the 
theme  and  presentations  were  clearly  decided,  it  was  still  not  too  late  to  hear  any  suggestions 
of  speakers.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  point  was  made  that  it  would  be  good  to  have 
discussion,  under  the  chosen  theme,  of  what  is  achieved  through  formal  agreements  between 
churches  as  opposed  to  bilateral  dialogues  i.e.  the  question  of  reception  that  goes  beyond 
simply  the  welcoming  of  academic  texts.  The  Director  was  thanked  for  his  report  and  for  the 
staff  commitment  in  this  area. 

Eighth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues 
14  - 19  May  2001 

At  the  request  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  (CWCs),  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  is  once  again  convening  a forum  on  bilateral  dialogues.  A small  group  of 
representatives  of  the  CWCs  and  of  Faith  and  Order  have  been  responsible  for  planning  the 
agenda  of  this  eighth  forum,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Retreat  Centre  Jean 
XXIII  in  Annecy,  France,  from  14-19  May  2001  (inch  arrival  and  departure  days). 

The  theme  of  the  forum  will  be:  “ The  implications  of  regional  bilateral  agreements  for  the 
international  dialogues  of  CWCs” 

There  will  be  six  presentations  of  30  minutes  each,  to  be  followed  by  plenary  discussion.  The 
whole  conference  will  then  divide  into  three  groups  on  specific  sub-themes.  The  plenary 
presentations  are  as  follow: 

1 . A speaker  nominated  by  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  (LWF)  who  would  explore  the 
coherence  of  Anglican-Reformed-Lutheran  relations  as  churches  and  as  communions,  because 
of  the  developments  within  the  communions  at  regional  levels,  e.g.  CCM-Formula ; 
Leuenberg-Porvoo-Meissen-Reuilly  also  LWF-Methodist  and  LWF-Re formed.  The  intention 
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is  to  explore  the  impact  of  these  on  the  approach  and  agenda  of  the  bilateral  dialogues,  the 
issue  of  transparency  and  consistency  and  a discussion  of  the  nature  of  LWF  as  communion 
and  the  implications  of  that. 

2.  A speaker  nominated  by  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council  (ACC)  who  would  explore 
the  way  in  which  international  dialogues  have  been  received  by  the  Provinces  in  terms  of  the 
revision  of  their  canon  law  and  by  the  dialogues  at  regional  level  to  manifest  the  international 
dialogue  results.  This  would  be  explored  particularly  via  the  Anglican-Lutheran  agreements 
and  by  the  Anglican-Moravian  agreements.  The  relation  of  these  regional  agreements  to  the 
issue  of  communion  at  the  regional  level  and  to  the  wider  communion  would  be  explored.  The 
issue  of  the  ACC  as  a communion  and  its  relationship  with  the  Provinces  would  be  included. 

3.  A speaker  nominated  by  Faith  and  Order  who  would  explore  the  relation  between 
multilateral  dialogues  and  their  impact  on  international  bilateral  dialogues  and  on  regional 
agreements  and  the  ways  in  which  bilateral  regional  agreements  impact  the  Faith  and  Order 
agenda. 

4.  A speaker  nominated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  would  examine  the 
implications  of  the  proposal  (from  Papua  New  Guinea)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
Anglican  Church  for  a regional  agreement  arising  out  of  the  mission  of  the  churches.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  paper  would  also  explore  the  term  “unity  by  stages”  and  examine  the 
authority  of  episcopal  conferences.  The  speaker  should  also  address  how  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  responds  to  other  communions  which  enter  regional  agreements. 

5.  A speaker  nominated  by  an  Orthodox  Church  who  would  explore  the  implications  of 
seeking  regional  agreements.  Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  here  for  the  Church  of  Antioch 
to  explore  whether  they  have  something  to  offer  in  this  regard  in  their  relationship  to  the 
Melkite  Church  and  their  approach  to  regional  agreements  on  pastoral  and  theological 
questions  in  the  MECC  context. 

6.  A speaker  from  the  Uniting  Church  of  Australia  who  would  explore  the  impact  of  the 
multilateral  dialogues  and  bilateral  dialogues  on  their  planned  union  and  on  their  continuing 
search  for  a wider  unity  through  covenanting  schemes.  It  would  be  helpful  if  this  contribution 
could  explore  the  notion  of  covenant  in  this  regard. 

The  three  discussion  groups  would  then  examine  the  following  issues: 

Explore  and  identify  underlying  ecclesiological  questions  which  emerge  from  the 
presentations  and  plenary  discussions. 

How  far  should  international  bilateral  agreements  be  received  in  and  through  regional 
agreements  and  how  far  can  regional  agreements  help  to  shape  the  agenda  for 
international  dialogues  and  the  work  of  Christian  world  communions? 

Explore  the  relation  of  national  and  regional  agreements  to  the  work  of  and 
representation  in  national  and  regional  councils  of  churches  and  to  the  wider  search  to 
manifest  visible  unity. 

The  allocation  of  places  has  been  maintained  at  the  level  in  operation  in  1 997,  viz: 
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Anglicans 

Baptist 


3 

2 

3 

3 

3 


Oriental  Orthodox 

Old  Catholic 

Orthodox 

Pentecostal 

Reformed 

Roman  Catholic 

United 


2 


Disciples 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Mennonite 

Moravian 


3 

5 

2 


3 


Faith  and  Order  2 plus  staff 


As  at  previous  meetings  of  the  bilateral  forum,  each  Christian  world  communion  will  - if  at  all 
possible  - cover  both  travel  and  accommodation  expenses  of  their  delegates. 

A formal  resolution  was  made: 

The  Standing  Commission  welcomes  the  plans  for  the  Bilateral  Forum  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  the  ad  hoc  meeting  of  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World 
Communions  in  Annecy,  France  in  2001. 

Mgr  John  Radano  noted  that  the  terms  of  the  theme  had  still  to  be  finally  agreed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  it  was  noted  that  the  above  profiles  are  simply  initial  guidelines  for  the 
different  presentations  which  can  be  adopted  as  appropriate 

A COMMON  DATE  OF  EASTER 

The  Moderator,  Professor  David  K.  Yemba  invited  Dr  Dagmar  Heller,  to  speak  to  her  report 
on  the  state  of  the  question  regarding  a common  date  of  Easter  (printed  below).  This  included 
a recommendation  for  a consultation. 


A Common  Date  for  Easter 
An  account  of  the  work  between  1997-2000 
and  an  outline  for  further  work 


I.  Status  quaestionis: 


1 . Events  since  the  Aleppo  consultation 

The  Aleppo  report  was  sent  to  all  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC,  including  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

- The  Aleppo  report  was  translated  into:  German,  French,  Spanish,  Greek,  Arabic,  Russian. 
It  was  published  in  different  journals  in  the  different  languages. 

Dagmar  Heller  published  several  articles  on  the  issue  in  “The  Ecumenical  Review”, 
“Okumenische  Rundschau”,  “Kath’odos”,  “Ecumenical  Trends”,  “Studia  Liturgica”, 
“Stranitsy:  Theology,  Culture,  Education”,  “Al-Nashra”,  “Unite  Chretienne”. 

Responses  from  churches  were  received  (see  below) 

- Actions  were  taken  by  CWC’s  and  REO’s  and  other  groups  (see  below). 

- The  issue  was  dealt  with  at  the  8th  Assembly  of  the  WCC  at  Harare/Zimbabwe  in  1998 
(see  below) 
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2.  Reactions  and  actions  by  churches,  CWCs,  REOs,  etc. 

(a)  Official  responses  were  received  by  the  following  churches: 

- Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Romania  (Lutheran) 

- Anglican  Bishop  of  Johannesburg 

- Church  of  the  Province  of  Kenya  (Anglican) 

Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain 

Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  (Eastern  Orthodox) 

Evangelical  Church  of  French  Polynesia 

- Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland 

- Free  Church  Federal  Council 

- Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
Church  of  Greece  (Eastern  Orthodox) 

- Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Jerusalem 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Saxony 
Methodist  Church  in  the  Carribean  and  the  Americas 

- Patriarchate  of  Moscow  (Eastern  Orthodox) 

Church  of  Norway  (Lutheran) 

- Old  Catholic  Diocese  in  Germany 

- Council  of  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  in  Great  Britain 

- Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 

- Presbyterian  Church  USA 

Presbyterian  Church  Aotearoa  (New  Zealand) 

Church  of  Sweden  (Lutheran) 

Syrian  Orthodox  Church  (Oriental  Orthodox) 

- Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

- Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Wiirttemberg 

(b)  Actions  by  CWCs,  REOs  and  other  groups 

- CCBI  Advisory  Group  on  Unity:  The  Aleppo  report  has  been  received  and  forwarded  to 
CCBI  member  churches’  Doctrine  and  Worship  and  Liturgical  Committees 

- CEC:  The  Second  European  Ecumenical  Assembly  in  1997  recommended  that  “the 
churches  take  the  year  2000  as  an  occasion  to  give  their  fellowship  visible  expression  ...They 
should  particularly  work  towards  ensuring  that  Easter  can  be  jointly  celebrated  from  the  turn 
of  the  Millennium  onwards...”  Therefore  the  Commission  “Churches  in  Dialogue”  in  1999 
proposed  that  “CEC  send  the  Aleppo  text  with  a covering  letter  to  all  its  member  churches 
which  are  not  WCC  members”  This  has  not  happened  so  far! 

- Lambeth  Conference:  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1998  welcomed  the  Aleppo  report  and 
recommended  that  it  is  agreed  upon.  It  invited  all  Provinces  to  endorse  it. 

LWF:  The  LWF  Council  meeting  in  1999  commended  the  initiative  and  asked  the 
Lutheran  Churches  to  study  the  Aleppo  report  and  to  respond  to  the  WCC 

- North  American  Orthodox-Catholic  Theological  Consultation:  welcomed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Aleppo  statement.  “The  consultation  therefore  urges  our  churches  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  its  recommendations.” 

- US  Orthodox-Lutheran  Dialogue:  endorsed  the  Aleppo  proposal. 
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(c)  Individual  Reactions 

From  an  Orthodox  from  Australia  came  the  proposal  that  the  Western  churches  take  over 
the  Julian  reckoning  of  the  Easter  date. 

An  initiative  of  individuals  for  one  date  of  Easter  in  Austria  proposes  that  the  Western 
churches  should  follow  the  Julian  date  for  Easter. 

One  respondent  proposed  a fixed  date  of  Easter. 

A German  mathematician  who  is  at  the  same  time  a hobby  astronomer  as  well  as  an 
astronomer  from  Austria  reacted  quite  strongly  against  the  Aleppo  proposal,  saying  that  an 
important  “cultural  achievement”,  which  is  the  formula  with  which  the  Gregorian  calendar 
calculates  the  Easter  date,  would  be  lost.  They  do  not  give  an  alternative  solution,  but 
implicitly  this  would  mean,  that  the  Orthodox  would  have  to  take  over  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
if  a common  date  is  intended. 

(d)  Summary  of  the  responses  and  reactions 

- Practically  all  of  the  churches  in  their  responses  welcomed  the  initiative  taken  by  WCC. 

They  all  agreed  on  keeping  the  Nicene  rule.  No  church  came  back  to  earlier  proposals  to 

fix  the  date  for  Easter.  This  is  remarkable,  because  in  the  earlier  initiatives  of  WCC  the 
majority  of  the  Western  churches  had  the  tendency  to  favour  a fixed  date.  This  seems  no 
longer  to  be  the  case,  which  means  that  the  Western  churches  are  making  a step  towards  the 
Orthodox  churches. 

- Among  these  official  responses  the  Church  of  Greece  is  the  only  one,  which  reacted  in  a 
clearly  negative  way,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Aleppo  proposal  would  still  allow 
“celebrating  (Easter)  with  the  Jews”,  which  is  forbidden  by  Nicea  and  other  canons.  ( Nota 
bene : This  critique  does  not  consider  that  the  Aleppo  statement  had  dealt  with  the  issue  but 
solved  it  in  the  way  which  takes  into  account  the  date  of  the  Jewish  Passover  as  it  was 
calculated  in  Jesus’  lifetime!  But  this  critique  could  still  be  taken  into  consideration  through 
an  amendment  in  the  Aleppo  proposal.  DH).  This  response  also  reminds  that  “it  was  the  West, 
not  the  East,  that  changed  the  traditional  manner  in  calculating  Easter”  by  introducing  the 
Gregorian  calendar.  It  also  reflects  on  the  fact  that  a common  celebration  of  Easter  did  not  and 
will  never  lead  to  a rapprochement  between  the  churches.  Orthodox  would  not  risk  further 
schisms  among  themselves  on  this  issue. 

The  written  responses  from  Moscow  and  Constantinople  were  not  as  negative  as  that. 
Moscow  indicated  a readiness  to  translate  the  document  into  Russian  and  to  spread  it  in  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  But  in  later  oral  conversations  it  became  clear  that  the  situation  in 
Russia  is  such,  that  the  Department  on  External  Affairs  would  not  dare  to  take  any  action  in 
this  regard.  Fundamentalist  movements  put  too  much  pressure  on  the  Church.  Therefore 
nothing  can  be  changed  at  the  moment.  (Remark:  The  Russian  translation  of  the  Aleppo  text 
was  done  in  Chambesy  and  Geneva.  DH).  The  response  from  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  points 
out  that  the  Orthodox  position  is  in  accordance  with  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Aleppo 
proposal  and  that  therefore  the  request  to  study  the  issue  does  not  concern  the  Orthodox. 
“What  could  be  asked  from  the  Orthodox  Churches  is  to  redefine  the  spring  equinox  and 
calculate  the  first  spring  full  moon  on  the  basis  of  the  meridian  of  Jerusalem... These  re- 
adjustments would  enable  us  to  observe  faithfully  the  decision  of  the  First  Ecumenical 
Council  of  Nicea.”  But  it  does  not  give  any  indication  in  how  far  the  Orthodox  Church  would 
be  ready  to  do  this. 
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- The  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  US  (at  least  those  which  are  in  dialogue  with  Lutherans  and 
Catholics)  are  in  favour  of  the  Aleppo  proposal. 

- Also  from  the  Oriental  Orthodox  side  there  was  a positive  reaction  from  the  Syrian 
Orthodox  Church  as  well  as  from  the  oriental  Orthodox  Churches  in  Great  Britain. 

- The  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  also  reacted  in  favour  of  the  Aleppo 
proposal. 

- It  is  clear  in  most  of  the  Western  reactions  that  action  would  only  be  taken  if  the  Orthodox 
and  all  the  other  churches  would  also  implement  the  Aleppo  proposal. 

- The  reactions  of  individual  persons  should  be  taken  seriously,  especially  those  of  the 
astronomers.  But  it  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  Aleppo  proposal  is  based  on  the 
1977  meeting  of  the  Orthodox  in  Chambesy,  where  three  astronomers  were  involved  in  the 
discussions  and  provided  the  astronomic  data.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  problems  with  the 
proposal.  A discussion  with  secular  specialists  such  as  astronomers  and  others  might  be 
important  at  a later  stage.  At  the  moment  it  is  important  that  the  churches  among  themselves 
find  solutions  which  should  certainly  not  be  directed  by  secular  interests  (as  it  was  said  at  the 
1970  Faith  and  Order  Consultation  on  the  Date  of  Easter). 

I.  The  Issue  of  a Common  Date  for  Easter  at  the  Assembly  in  Harare  in  1998 

The  issue  of  a common  date  for  Easter  was  dealt  with  in  four  places  at  the  Harare  Assembly: 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Assembly  Message,  where  ‘the  hope  for  a common  date  for  Easter’ 
is  mentioned  as  an  example  for  signs  of  growth  in  communion,  (in:  Together  on  the  Way , 
Official  Report  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva  1999,  p.3) 

- The  Report  of  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  I summarises  the  Moderator’s  report,  who 
said  that  the  coinciding  of  the  two  Easter  dates  in  2001  could  possibly  be  a step  toward  a 
common  celebration  of  Easter  (op.  cit.  p.156).  This  report  was  “received  with  appreciation” 
by  the  Assembly. 

The  Report  of  the  Program  Guidelines  Committee  on  the  hearings  Phase  I states  that  “the 
initiative  taken  in  preparing  for  a common  date  of  Easter  has  been  commended  to  the 
churches.”  (op.  cit.,  p.  1 32) 

- A Padare  on  the  issue  was  attended  by  around  60  persons. 

This  means,  in  my  interpretation,  that  the  issue  of  a common  date  for  Easter  received 
considerable  interest  at  the  Assembly.  Although  the  Assembly  did  not  give  direct  guidelines 
how  to  proceed  in  future,  and  although  the  Aleppo  report  is  only  mentioned  indirectly  in  the 
report  of  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee,  I read  in  the  official  texts  an  encouragement 
to  continue  work  towards  a common  date  for  Easter.  The  basis  to  do  this  is  at  the  moment  the 
Aleppo  proposal.  In  this  sense  another  consultation  on  this  issue  in  the  year  2001  as  it  was 
recommended  in  Aleppo  is  in  line  with  what  the  Assembly  said. 

II.  Plans  for  2001 

(a)  Recommendation  of  a Consultation 

The  Aleppo  Consultation  suggested  “that  the  year  2001  would  ...  provide  a good  opportunity 
for  the  churches  to  review  reactions  and  to  assess  progress  made  towards  agreement  on  this 
matter.  It  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in  cooperation  with  its 
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ecumenical  partners  and  other  Christian  groups,  organize  then  a consultation  in  which  this 
assessment  could  be  reported  and  implementation  could  be  discussed.”  This  was  indirectly 
encouraged  at  the  Harare  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  1998  (see  above). 

In  May  2000  the  Working  group  of  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Christian  World 
Communions  urged  Faith  and  Order  to  organise  such  a consultation  in  the  awareness, 
that  all  churches  cannot  move,  but  that  for  pastoral  reasons  in  some  regions  a solution 
is  urgent.  The  obstacles  for  regional  implementations  of  the  Aleppo  agreement  (or 
other  solutions)  should  be  examined  and  possible  ways  forward  should  be  worked  out. 
This  includes  also  the  examination  of  liturgical  implications  and  implications  relating 
to  UN  interests  or  business  interests. 

(b)  Aim  of  the  Consultation 

The  meeting  would  evaluate  the  process  following  the  Aleppo  consultation. 

The  meeting  should  discuss  and  develop  possibilities  for  regional  solutions,  especially 
possibilities  of  implementing  the  Aleppo  proposal  on  a regional  level. 

These  proposals  should  be  presented  to  the  Christian  World  Communions  and  to  the 
Pre-conciliar  meeting  of  the  Orthodox  churches  with  the  concrete  question  in  how  far  they 
would  accept  regional  solutions,  which  would  effect  their  member  churches  and  with  a plea  to 
encourage  some  regions  to  move  in  this  matter,  where  this  is  an  urgent  issue. 

(c)  Participation  in  the  consultation 

The  participants  of  such  a consultation  should  be  representatives  of  the  CWC’s,  ideally 
people  who  have  been  involved  in  discussions  on  the  issue  within  their  CWC.  Certainly  the 
LWF,  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  and  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  as 
well  as  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  should  be  involved. 

It  could  be  helpful  to  have  someone  from  the  Finnish  Orthodox  Church  and  someone 
representing  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  USA  (ideally  someone  who  has  been  involved  in 
the  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  dialogue  which  lately  welcomed  the  Aleppo-proposal). 

It  would  also  be  important  to  have  representatives  of  REO’s  present,  in  which  the 
Easter  date  is  a burning  issue.  I am  especially  thinking  of  the  MECC.  But  also  CEC  should  be 
involved,  especially  since  its  Commission  “Churches  in  dialogue”  has  asked  to  be  part  of  such 
a consultation. 

If  possible  at  least  one  person  from  the  Southern  hemisphere  should  be  invited. 

It  should  be  considered  whether  someone  from  the  Special  Commission  could  be  there 
as  an  observer. 

(d)  Background  material  for  the  consultation 

A background  paper  should  be  prepared  beforehand  which  would  explore  the  possibilities  of 
the  implementation  of  the  Aleppo  proposal  on  a regional  level.  Especially  the  problems  faced 
by  MECC  earlier  in  implementing  a regional  solution  should  be  studied  in  order  to  help  the 
consultation  to  propose  steps  forward. 

There  followed  a discussion  in  which  many  speakers  commended  the  progress  to  date  and 
strongly  encouraged  whatever  moves  forward  as  were  possible.  While  there  were 
understandable  concerns  about  the  load  upon  the  staff,  it  was  proposed  and  gladly  agreed  that 
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Dagmar  Heller  should  continue  in  a key  role  if  at  all  possible  within  her  future  employment  in 
Germany.  It  seemed  possible  that  a venue  and  its  expenses  might  be  offered  again  in  Aleppo. 
There  were  practical  concerns  also  over  the  feasibility  of  going  ahead  in  2001,  given 
commitments  on  other  fronts  of  the  Christian  World  Communions,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  was 
not  to  be  ruled  out,  since  their  conference  secretaries  had  given  such  a strong  word  in  favour 
of  the  project.  It  had  to  be  admitted  that  the  likelihood  of  many  Orthodox  Churches  finding  a 
common  mind  was  still  not  great  - despite  the  welcome  there  has  been  for  the  concern  over  the 
issue.  An  opinion  was  voiced  that  an  experimental  period  of  coming  together,  say,  on  the  old 
calendar  for  fifty  years  and  then  reassessing  might  be  an  alternative  strategy. 

The  Standing  Commission  approved  the  proposal  for  a consultation.  No  date  was  specified, 
but  the  later  part  of  2001  was  at  least  a possibility. 

IV.  COMMISSION  MEETINGS 

THE  PLENARY  COMMISSION:  proposals 

Vice-Moderator  Professor  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  led  discussion  on  the  matter  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Plenary  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  before  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  The  history  and  constituency  of  the  Plenary  Commission  was  described 
not  least  with  reference  to  By-law  4.3,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  decision  taken  at 
Toronto  ( Toronto  Minutes,  p.95).  It  was  suggested  that  Malaysia  was  now  the  only  contender 
for  a meeting  to  be  held  in  Asia,  and  so  discussion  was  focused  on  a possible  venue  within 
Malaysia,  the  timing  for  the  meeting  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  have  a theme  for 
the  meeting  - all  of  which  questions  were  interlinked. 

Hermen  Shastri  spoke  to  a paper  prepared  by  Renate  Sbeghen  on  locations  and  prices  for  a 
Malaysian  meeting,  in  which  there  were  clearly  promising  possibilities.  A plenary  discussion 
then  ensued  which  was  intended  to  inform  a small  sub-group  who  might  later  bring  firm 
recommendations  to  the  Standing  Commission. 

Thanks  were  expressed  to  Hermen  and  Renate  for  their  diligence  in  clarifying  the  possibilities 
and  various  questions  were  asked.  The  proposal  to  go  to  Malaysia  was  affirmed.  On  the  date  it 
was  reckoned  important  that  clashes  with  other  major  meetings  should  be  avoided,  and  that  as 
far  as  possible  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  should  have  reached  a certain  maturity.  In  light 
also  of  the  fact  that  the  WCC  General  Assembly  would  probably  not  take  place  until  early 
2006,  it  was  strongly  felt  that  the  Plenary  Commission  should  be  delayed  until  2004.  On  the 
theme  some  particular  proposals  were  aired,  although  there  was  also  some  hesitancy  as  to 
whether  it  was  premature  to  take  the  decision  on  this.  The  question  was  also  raised  about 
having  pre-meetings,  both  for  Asian  commissioners  and  for  commissioners  new  to  meetings 
of  Faith  and  Order.  After  a constructive  discussion  the  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
group to  bring  back  recommendations. 

PLENARY  COMMISSION  MEETING:  resolutions 

Vice-Moderator  Dr  May  invited  the  Rt  Rev.  John  Hind  to  introduce  a report  of  the  subgroup 
convened  to  discuss  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission. 
There  were  three  matters  to  discuss.  One  concerned  the  venue,  for  which  in  Asia,  having 
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explored  other  options,  Malaysia  recommended  itself,  and  in  particular  the  options  available  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  - though  in  the  light  of  other  possibilities  there  were  some  conditions  attached. 
Another  matter  was  the  date  of  the  meeting,  for  which  it  was  easily  agreed  to  go  for  the  year 
2004.  A third  matter,  concerning  whether  or  not  to  have  a central  theme  for  the  meeting,  had 
been  seriously  discussed  but  on  balance  it  had  been  felt  that  no  decision  should  be  taken  yet  on 
this. 

The  ensuing  discussion  explored  the  details  of  these  proposals.  The  argument  in  favour  of 
Kuala  Lumpur  anticipated  the  use  of  a church  centre  for  the  meeting  and  nearby  hotel 
accommodation  for  all  the  commissioners.  There  was  concern  that  these  two  venues  should 
not  be  far  apart  geographically,  and  one  opinion  was  that  everything  should  take  place  under 
one  roof.  It  was  reckoned  that  a firm  decision  from  the  Standing  Commission  would  give  local 
parties  leverage  to  negotiate  the  best  possible  arrangements.  Another  question  on  the  distance 
of  travel  between  airport  and  centre  was  again  to  be  entrusted  to  local  planning.  In  the  end, 
although  yet  another  suggestion  was  introduced,  of  a different  country,  the  Commission  was 
strongly  inclined  to  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  subgroup.  On  the  date  there  was  little 
discussion,  other  than  concerns  that  the  financial  backing  for  the  meeting  was  sufficient  and 
that  there  were  no  major  clashes  with  other  dates  in  the  WCC  calendar.  On  the  question  of  the 
theme,  while  there  were  arguments  on  both  sides  as  to  the  value  or  not  of  going  for  a central 
theme  - questions  such  as  whether  this  might  unduly  constrain  the  Plenary  Commission,  or 
what  would  be  the  best  use  of  the  time  of  the  Plenary  Commission  - the  Standing  Commission 
inclined  to  leave  the  subject  to  a further  discussion.  There  was  no  doubting  the  importance  of 
the  Plenary  Commission  meeting,  and  this  was  an  argument  for  mature  thought  on  the  matter 
of  how  best  it  would  fulfil  its  role. 

The  following  points  were  then  moved  and  agreed: 

The  Standing  Commission  resolve  that  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  should  take 
place  in  early  August  2004;  that  the  meeting  should  be  (a)  held  in  Malaysia  and  (b)  in 
Kuala  Lumpur,  as  long  as  the  condition  can  be  met  of  all  participants  staying  in  one 
place  within  walking  distance  of  the  conference  centre. 

THE  NEXT  MEETING  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMISSION 

The  Moderator,  Professor  David  K.  Yemba,  invited  Professor  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  to  raise  a 
subject  she  with  others  had  been  discussing,  namely  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Commission.  Although  the  difficulty  of  getting  dates  universally  suitable  was 
recognised,  there  were  two  arguments  against  holding  to  the  date  for  2001  agreed  at  Toronto 
{Toronto  Minutes , p.  95).  One  related  to  the  problem  of  commitments  for  those  involved  in 
university  teaching,  together  with  the  problem  of  an  over-concentration  of  international 
meetings  in  the  later  part  of  2001;  but  possibly  more  seriously,  the  staffing  position,  by  which 
the  replacement  for  Dagmar  Heller  would  arrive  only  in  the  summer  of  2001  and  for  Terry 
MacArthur  possibly  even  later,  would  place  undue  pressure  on  other  staff  to  be  prepared  for  a 
meeting  so  soon.  Therefore  she  asked  for  a round  table  discussion  as  to  whether  a later  date, 
say  in  January  2002,  would  be  more  viable. 

It  was  clarified  that  under  the  constitution  the  Standing  Commission  needed  to  meet  once 
every  eighteen  months,  and  that  with  the  Plenary  Commission  now  to  meet  in  2004,  there  was 
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more  leeway  in  the  spacing  between  Standing  Commission  meetings.  In  the  discussion  it  was 
recognised  that  in  one  or  two  cases  a January  meeting  would  be  very  problematic.  The  motion, 
however,  that  with  due  avoidance  of  the  festivals  of  Christmas  and  Epiphany  under  both 
calendars,  a meeting  might  take  place  from  9-16  January  2001,  these  being  the  dates  of  travel, 
found  agreement  by  majority  of  the  Standing  Commission.  These  dates  being  found 
acceptable,  it  was  remitted  to  the  staff  to  determine  a venue.  Had  the  date  been  in  October 
2001,  arrangements  had  been  made  provisionally  to  convene  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland;  but 
a final  determination  would  now  await  further  negotiations. 

V.  COLLABORATIVE  WORK 

DECADE  TO  OVERCOME  VIOLENCE 

The  Director  reported  that  plans  were  underway  to  launch  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence. 
While  there  were  still  varying  views  on  whether  the  Decade  was  a time  for  mainly  bringing 
together  programmatic  and  project  work  of  the  WCC  or  mainly  for  the  churches  to  consolidate 
their  action,  it  was  clear  that  churches  were  requested  to  share  relevant  accounts  of 
peacemaking  and  the  handling  of  violence  within  their  own  contexts.  It  was  explained  that 
“violence”  in  this  case  referred  to  all  levels,  from  conflict  in  the  home  to  international  strife.  In 
a period  of  discussion  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  shared  some  news  in  this  regard, 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  An  appeal  was  made  to  churches  to  respond  on  this. 

HUMAN  SEXUALITY 

With  a background  of  concerns  both  at  WCC  level  and  within  the  various  member  churches, 
the  current  work  on  human  sexuality,  in  which  Faith  and  Order  staff  were  involved,  was  to  be 
focused  through  a series  of  meetings  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey,  the  first  of  which 
would  take  place  later  in  2000,  and  in  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  Theological  Anthropology 
which  might  provide  an  appropriate  framework  for  the  discussion  of  these  studies.  The  hope 
was  to  bring  together  a fully  representative  meeting  of  the  churches,  though  in  the  event 
participation  at  this  first  meeting  was  likely  to  have  gaps  in  this  respect.  However,  there  was  a 
clear  request  to  hear  from  the  churches  the  results  of  any  reflection  already  undertaken.  Some 
members  present  of  the  Standing  Commission  were  able  to  make  an  immediate  response  on 
this,  and  again  an  appeal  was  left  on  the  table  for  news  of  processes  and  texts. 

PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES 

The  current  position  within  the  WCC  has  changed  from  there  being  a full-time  desk  on  the 
issue  of  persons  with  disabilities.  There  was  now  a part-time  consultant  and  a network  of 
people  with  disabilities.  A request  had  been  made  for  Faith  and  Order  to  be  involved  in  the 
theological  dimension  of  the  issue.  While  this  could  not  easily  be  met  given  the  structures  of 
programming,  the  Director  with  his  staff  and  some  Plenary  Commissioners  was  accompanying 
the  network  in  their  ongoing  work.  The  intention  was  to  revisit  the  WCC  Central  Committee 
Interim  Statement  of  1997,  with  the  help  of  Faith  and  Order  and  Justice,  Peace  and  Integrity  of 
Creation  input. 
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ECUMENICAL  PRAYER  CYCLE 

While  there  had  been  substantial  renewal  work  on  this  subject,  staff  limitations  meant  that 
nothing  had  yet  come  to  complete  fruition.  This  was  the  case  also  with  the  issues  of 
Ecumenical  Spirituality. 

VI.  CLOSED  SESSIONS 

STAFF  ISSUES 

Following  a closed  meeting  with  members  of  the  Standing  Commission,  the  Director  gave 
intimation  that  interviews  had  been  held  and  appointments  approved  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Officers  of  Faith  and  Order  by  the  WCC  Executive  Committee,  of  Dr  Tamara 
Grdzelideze  (Orthodox  Church  of  Georgia)  in  replacement  of  Dr  Peter  Bouteneff  and  that  the 
appointment  of  Vikarin  Kersten  Storch  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany)  be  recommended  to 
the  EKD  Council  for  decision  as  the  replacement  for  the  Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller.  It  was  hoped 
that  a replacement  for  the  Rev.  Terry  MacArthur  would  be  found  in  due  course. 

The  following  statement  was  agreed: 

The  Standing  Commission  wishes  to  place  on  record  our  thanks  and  deep  appreciation 
to  the  Rev.  Terry  MacArthur,  Dr  Peter  Bouteneff  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  for 
their  energy,  insights,  commitment  and  collegiality  as  they  fulfilled  their  work  in  Faith 
and  Order  and  through  which  they  enhanced  our  life  together.  The  Commission  wishes 
to  express  its  best  wishes  to  them  for  their  life  and  ministry  in  their  new  posts. 

CHANGE  IN  BY-LAWS  AND  NOMINATIONS 

1 . Change  in  By-Laws 

The  Director  reminded  the  Standing  Commission  that  at  its  meeting  in  Toronto  it  was 
proposed  that  By-Law  4.8  be  amended  to  read  “five”  instead  of  “four”  Vice-Moderators.  From 
the  109  voting  members  58  ballots  (one  being  void)  were  received  expressing  agreement  to 
the  proposed  change. 

The  Nominations  Committee  recommends  that,  in  the  light  of  the  responses  received,  the 
WCC  Central  Committee  be  asked  to  amend  the  By-Laws  accordingly.  This  was  unanimously 
approved. 

2.  Vice-Moderators  “pro  tern” 

The  Nominations  Committee  recommends  that  the  five  Standing  Commission  members  who 
are  acting  as  Vice-Moderators  pro  tern  be  confirmed  as  Vice-Moderators  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  until  the  next  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  This  was 
unanimously  approved. 

3.  Nominations 

Dr  Melanie  May  reported  on  the  work  of  the  Nominations  Committee.  Last  year  in  Toronto 
the  Standing  Commission  decided  to  leave  several  vacancies  on  the  Plenary  Commission  in 
order  to  look  for  a better  representation  of  Orthodox,  women,  and  youth. 
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A list  of  111  names  was  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  in  September  1999.  Nine 
positions  remained  open  for  further  negotiations  with  particular  churches.  Four  nominations 
(Church  of  Pakistan,  Episcopal  Church  in  USA,  United  Church  in  the  Philippines,  Methodist 
Church  in  Fiji)  were  questioned,  and  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  was  asked  to  contact 
these  churches  and  to  make  contact  with  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  Albania,  Serbia,  Georgia 
and  Bulgaria. 

The  Nominations  Committee  has  reviewed  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Secretariat  and  the  replies  received  and  recommends  that  the  following  names  be  forwarded  to 
the  Central  Committee  for  election  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission: 

Archbishop  Anastasios  of  Tirana  and  All  Albania  (Autocephalous  Church  of  Albania) 

Rev.  Luna  L.  Dingayan  (United  Church  in  the  Philippines) 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Sarny  Fawzy  (Province  of  Jerusalem  and  Middle  East  - Diocese  of  Egypt) 
Mr  Roman  Juriga  (Orthodox  Church  of  Czech  Lands  and  Slovakia) 

Metropolitan  Makarios  of  Zimababwe  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria) 

V.  Rev.  John  Kevem  (Episcopal  Church  USA) 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  Najm  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch) 

Archbishop  Nathanial  (Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church) 

Rev.  Dr  Predrag  Puzoric  (Orthodox  Church  of  Semb 

Rev.  Dr  Otele  Perelini  (Congregational  Christian  Church  in  Samoa) 

4.  The  Nomination  Committee  recommends 

(a)  that  the  Secrectariat  contact  the  Church  in  Pakistan  to  clarify  whether  its  nomination, 
Ms  Zenobia  Dass,  is  resident  in  Pakistan  and  to  seek  clarification  as  to  the  suggested 
replacement,  Ms  Beullah  Shakir  (re  CV)  by  mid-October; 

(b)  that  in  the  light  of  materials  received  the  Officers  of  Faith  and  Order  be  invited  to 
make  a recommendation  to  Central  Committee.  (If  the  information  is  not  received  from  the 
Church  of  Pakistan  by  1 November  2000,  then  a nomination  from  another  Church  in  Asia  be 
sought  for  a young  woman.) 

5.  The  Nominations  Committee  recommends  that  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania  be 
contacted  for  a nomination.  If  no  nomination  emerges  by  1 November  2000,  the  Secretariat 
seeks  a nomination  from  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Zimbabwe. 

6.  The  Nominations  Committee  recommends  that  the  Secretariat  writes  to  the  following 
church  informing  them  that  the  member  of  the  Standing  Commission  nominated  by  their 
Church  has  not  attended  a meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  for  two  consecutive  meetings: 

Lutheran  Church  in  Brazil  noting  that  Dr  Ivoni  Richter-Reimer  has  not  been  able  to 
attend,  and  seeking  the  name  of  another  woman  theologian. 

7.  The  Nomination  Committee  recommends  that  a place  for  each  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
of  Bulgaria  and  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Georgia  be  reserved  on  the  Plenary  Commission,  and 
that  until  that  time  as  they  are  able  to  take  the  place,  two  representatives  of  other  Orthodox 
churches  be  invited  to  fill  their  places. 
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8.  Staffing 

The  Nominations  Committee  informs  that  after  selection,  interview,  and  recommendation  to 
the  Officers  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  and  subsequent  appointment  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Dr  Tamara  Grdzelideze  (Orthodox  Church  of  Georgia) 
as  from  1 January  2001 

Vikarin  Kersten  Storch  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany) 

for  recommendation  for  appointment  to  EKD  Council  as  from  1 August  2001. 

The  Standing  Commission  approved  the  action  taken  and  welcomes  Dr  Grdzelideze  to  the 
staff  of  Faith  and  Order. 

9.  Replacement  on  Standing  Commission 

Prof.  Dorothy  Lee  (Uniting  Church  in  Australia,  supported  also  by  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Australia)  was  unable  to  attend  either  meeting  and  has  now  resigned.  A process  of  finding  a 
replacement  (if  at  all  possible  a woman  to  maintain  the  gender  balance)  is  in  place,  and  a 
nomination  can  be  expected  in  late  October.  The  Nominations  Committee  recommends  that 
the  name  of  the  person  be  forwarded  to  the  Central  Committee  for  election. 

The  Nomination  Committee  was  thanked  for  its  work. 

VII.  WORK  ON  THEMES:  outcomes 
THE  WORK  OF  SUBGROUPS 

For  the  purposes  of  expediting  many  issues  raised  but  not  resolved  in  initial  plenary  sessions, 
the  Standing  Commission  broke  into  groups  for  three  sessions.  The  thought  was  that  these 
members,  together  with  some  Plenary  Commission  members,  might  act  as  a core  group  for  the 
major  programmatic  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Officers  also  met  to  discuss  names  of  individuals  who  might  take  on  the  role  of 
moderating  the  studies  and  reporting  therefore  to  the  Standing  Commission.  These  persons 
were  to  be  approached  and  their  agreement  secured  before  any  names  were  published. 

Notes  from  the  Officers’  Meeting  on  the  Functioning  of  Groups 

There  should  be  five  groups  for  the  major  studies  approved  by  the  Standing  Commission  and 
Central  Committee.  Each  of  these  studies  needs  to  have  Standing  Commission  members 
(supplemented  by  Plenary  Commission  members  and  other  appropriate  scholars)  who  will 
accompany  the  process  by  attending  the  Consultation,  seeing  the  drafts  through  Standing 
Commission  meetings  and  offering  advice  to  the  staff  associated  with  the  process.  (Standing 
Commission  members  were  invited  last  year  to  tell  the  Secretariat  with  which  studies  they 
wished  to  be  associated,  and  many  did  so.  This  list  of  groups  reflects  those  choices  plus  others 
we  would  suggest  for  the  process.) 
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Reports  have  been  given  on  each  study  on  the  basis  of  planning  meetings  held  earlier  this  year 
and  introductory  plenary  discussion  has  taken  place  in  this  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Commission.  The  task  is  now  to  refine  the  proposals,  fill  out  the  outlines  of  the  study,  suggest 
speakers,  themes  and  persons  to  be  involved  and  to  make  report  of  formal  recommendations 
concerning  themes  and  timelines  (towards  a Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  2004).  The 
recommendations,  which  may  question  emphases  in  the  planning  stages  in  the  light  of  plenary 
and  group  discussions,  need  to  be  given  to  the  Secretariat  for  typing  up;  oral  reports  will  be 
heard  in  plenary  of  the  flow  of  the  discussion.  However,  groups  were  invited  to  take  as  full 
notes  as  possible  and  pass  them  on  to  the  Secretariat;  while  these  will  not  appear  in  the 
Minutes,  they  are  guidance  for  our  planning. 

There  was  agreement  on  the  advantages  of  the  strategy  but  also  a clearly  voiced  concern  that 
the  cross-fertilisation  of  the  studies  was  imperative,  and  beyond  the  present  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Commission  it  was  vital  that  this  dimension  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  was 
deemed  expedient,  even  in  Matanzas,  for  some  joint  subgroup  meetings  to  take  place.  It  was 
also  recognised  that  the  participation  of  other  Plenary  Commission  members  would  enrich  the 
study  process. 

REPORTS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

FOLLOWING  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SUBGROUPS 

Ecclesiology 

The  Director  read  out  a report  from  the  Ecclesiology  subgroup  recommending  a consultation 
under  the  title,  “Does  the  Church  have  a sacramental  nature?” 

I.  In  the  light  of  the  recommendations  from  the  Toronto  Board  the  group  recommends  that  a 
consultation  be  held  from  6-11  June  2001  (midday)  in  either  Montreal,  Quebec  or  Ottawa  under 
the  title  "Does  the  Church  have  a sacramental  nature?" 

The  aim  of  the  consultation  is  to  clarify  the  issues  of  the  box  on  p.  23  of  "The  Nature  and  the 
Purpose  of  the  Church"  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181)  and  to  see  whether  agreement  can  be 
reached  beyond  the  views  stated. 

Method  - that  there  be  three  major  input  areas  from  speakers: 

1 . A survey  of  the  bilaterals  and  agreements  and  previous  Faith  and  Order  work  on  this  issue 
(including  BEM,  responses  to  BEM,  Stavanger,  etc.).  In  this  there  would  be  two  presentations 
one  on  the  multilaterals  and  one  on  the  bilaterals. 

2.  What  do  we  mean  by  sacrament  and  sacramental  language?  Speakers  would  be  asked 
how  far  they  can  move  towards  the  other  positions.  There  would  be  two  presentations: 

(a)  one  for  whom  this  concept  is  an  essential  aspect  of  their  ecclesiology, 

(b)  one  for  whom  the  language  of  the  Church  as  sacrament  is  problematic. 
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3.  Two  presentations  on  how  to  interrelate  the  ideas  of  the  Church  as  koinonia  and  the 
Church  as  sacrament.  How  do  you  give  particular  emphasis  on  the  Church  as  koinonia  in  the 
context  of  sacramentality  of  the  Church? 

These  papers  would  be  for  4.000  word  max.  The  papers  should  be  sent  to  Geneva  by  1 May  2001 
so  that  they  can  be  circulated  to  every  participant  prior  to  the  consultation. 

The  Standing  Commission  ecclesiology  drafting  group  plus  the  speakers  would  form  the  core  of 
the  consultation  along  with  some  other  nine  places  for  balances  and  expertise.  The  total  number 
for  the  consultation  would  be  25. The  finance  is  available  for  the  consultation. 

At  the  consultation  itself  the  presentations  would  be  made  in  the  following  way:  Under  theme  (1) 
the  speakers  would  be  invited  to  speak  to  their  papers  for  a maximum  of  20  minutes  each  and 
plenary  discussion  would  take  place.  The  next  session  would  be  group  discussion  on  these 
presentations  and  plenary  discussions.  The  third  session  would  be  for  the  presentation  of  the 
second  theme  following  the  same  methodology.  Group  discussions  would  follow  as  well.  The 
fifth  session  would  be  the  presentation  of  the  third  theme,  again  followed  by  group  discussions. 

While  the  ecclesiology  drafting  group  has  made  a number  of  suggestions  tentatively  of  names,  it 
is  their  intention  and  our  invitation  to  the  rest  of  the  Standing  Commission  to  offer  suggestions 
for  speakers  under  any  of  these  headings  to  the  Secretariat  by  3 1 October  2000. 

For  this  consultation  the  following  background  materials  would  be  sent  to  all  participants: 
a compilation  of  the  responses  to  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church" 

(pp.  21  - 23) 

a synthesis  of  the  responses  to  this  section  of  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church"  for 
the  above 

appropriate  sections  from  the  Chantilly  consultation  and  the  Stavanger 
Commission 

all  the  papers  of  the  presenters. 

II.  The  drafting  process  for  the  revision  of  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church"  II 
The  Matanzas  group  recommends  that  a meeting  of  the  drafters  be  held  from  1 1 (midday)  - 15 
(midday)  June  2001  to  begin  the  work  of  redrafting  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church". 
This  meeting  will  take  place  back  to  back  with  the  consultation  in  Montreal,  Quebec  or  Ottawa. 

Methodologically  it  was  agreed  that  all  responses  would  be  given  in  full  to  all  members  of  the 
drafting  group.  As  responses  continue  to  be  received,  they  will  be  similarly  distributed  and 
analysed.  For  the  drafting  group  in  June  2001  two  first  readings  of  the  responses  to  elicit  the  main 
issues,  themes  and  problems  in  the  responses  would  be  presented.  The  agenda  of  the  meeting 
would  concern  the  methodology  and  planning  for  redrafting  or  developing  “The  Nature  and 
Purpose  of  the  Church  II".  It  would  include  any  questions  of  methodology,  which  arise  in  the 
responses,  and  would  discuss  its  own  mode  of  working  in  terms  of  whether  it  divided  into  groups 
to  work  on  particular  sections  in  groups  of  two  or  three  working  between  meetings  to  further  the 
text  and  to  bring  results  to  the  full  working  group  each  year.  Another  aspect  of  the  drafting  group 
meeting  in  June  2001  would  be  to  ask  the  question  whether  there  are  other  themes,  which  are  not 
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in  the  Faith  and  Order  plans  approved  by  the  Standing  Commission  in  Toronto  and  Central 
Committee  in  1999,  for  consultations  in  relation  to  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church"  and 
which  might  need  to  be  addressed  for  the  further  development  of  the  text.  It  is  not  envisaged  that 
a new  text  would  be  sent  to  the  churches  before  the  Plenary  Commission  in  2004. 

III.  Time  lines 

It  was  recommended  that,  in  the  light  of  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  taking  place  in  2004, 
the  further  consultations  on  ecclesiology  take  place  as  follows: 

June  2001 , Canada:  Does  the  Church  Have  a Sacramental  Nature? 

2002  Ministry  and  Ordination  in  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church 

2003  Authority  and  Authoritative  Teaching  in  the  Church 

A meeting  of  the  ecclesiology  drafting  group  would  take  place  in  conjunction  with  these 
consultations  each  year,  and  reports  would  be  given  to  each  Standing  Commission  on  the 
progress  of  this  work.  It  is  anticipated  that  a new  text  would  be  completed  in  time  for  discussion 
at  the  Plenary  Commission  in  2004. 

In  the  discussion  the  point  was  raised  that  this  is  a major  subject  which  could  justify  a longer 
timeline,  not  least  since  so  much  work  had  been  recently  addressed  to  exploring  the  theme  in 
recent  years.  In  response,  the  difficulty  of  working  to  so  tight  a timetable  was  acknowledged, 
but  it  was  thought  wise  to  adhere  to  the  firm  decisions  made  at  the  Toronto  meeting  about  the 
development  of  the  Ecclesiology  study.  It  was  not  inconceivable  that  further  work  on  the 
sacramental  question  would  be  needed. 

It  was  moved  and  agreed  to  receive  the  report  of  the  subgroup  on  Ecclesiology  and  to  approve 
the  work  anticipated  therein,  including  the  timelines. 

Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 

Canon  David  Hamid  presented  a paper  which  constituted  a redrafting  of  the  earlier  paper  for 
“Parameters  for  continuing  work  in  the  area  of  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics”.  There  were  five 
areas  where  the  document,  in  the  light  of  the  earlier  plenary  discussion,  had  been  altered: 

(1)  the  work  was  now  focused  in  a single  overarching  study,  in  a three-part  consultative 
process 

(2)  in  section  I on  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  it  was  felt  advisable  to  tackle  first  the 
question  of  hermeneutical  keys  and  then  the  exegetical  methods 

(3)  section  II  had  been  retitled,  with  a new  introduction,  though  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
questions  arising  had  not  changed 

(4)  section  III  had  been  retitled,  and  a paragraph  inserted  dealing  with  phrases  such  as 
“hierarchy  of  truths” 

(5)  the  recommendations  for  the  study  process  were  now  rephrased,  with  the  suggestion 
that  work  on  symbols,  rites  and  practices  could  be  dealt  with  separately 
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In  the  discussion,  after  some  verbal  slips  had  been  pointed  out  and  corrected,  two  further 
points  invited  substantial  response.  One  concerned  the  issue  of  integration  the  issue  of 
authority  and  decision-making  within  the  hermeneutical  study.  Given  that  this  was  to  be 
addressed,  at  least  partially,  within  the  Ecclesiology  study,  it  was  felt  wise  at  this  stage  to 
defer  further  discussion  on  this  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission.  The 
Commission  dealt  at  greater  length  on  this  occasion  with  the  other  substantial  point,  namely 
one  raised  over  the  postponement  of  the  study  of  symbols,  rites  and  practices.  This  was  felt  to 
be  counter  to  the  directions  agreed  at  the  Moshi  Plenary  Commission,  and  running  the  risk  of 
sacrificing  the  earlier  breadth  of  vision  of  the  study  and  falling  back  into  an  understanding  of 
hermeneutics  as  limited  to  biblical  interpretation.  No  doubt  some  progress  might  be  made 
further  on  scripture  interpretation  themes  opened  up  in  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels,  but  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  this  study  should  be  reaching  further.  In  response,  the  argument  was 
made  in  favour  of  a solid,  focused  theme,  not  least  in  the  light  of  limited  staff  support,  and 
also  that  the  intention  was  not  to  lose  the  importance  of  the  work  on  symbols,  rites  and 
practices,  but  this  argument  was  not  accepted.  It  was  judged  regrettable  that  in  the  text  it  was 
not  even  implied  that  a hermeneutical  reading  of  symbols,  rites  and  practices  was  intended; 
but  more  than  that,  the  subject  was  too  important  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  In  some 
traditions,  iconography  and  hymnody  are  vital  to  the  communication  of  theology  - they  are  not 
as  it  were  something  extra  - and  this  requires  to  be  studied.  Aside  from  this  point,  it  was  not 
inconceivable  that  reflection  on  the  hermeneutics  of  symbols,  rites  and  practices  and  also  of 
reception  might  be  picked  up  within  the  study  on  “Tradition  and  traditions”.  New  staff  joining 
Faith  and  Order  were  known  to  have  general  interest  in  this  hermeneutics  study.  The 
conclusion  of  the  debate  was  that  further  revisions  were  proposed  to  the  paper  to 
accommodate  points  raised,  and  a resolution  was  framed  that  allowed  hermeneutical  study  on 
the  subject  of  symbols,  rites  and  practices  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  was  feasible. 

It  was  agreed  to  accept  the  revised  version  of  the  subgroup  report,  together  with  its 
recommendations : 

Parameters  for  continuing  work  in  the  area  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics 

Introduction 

The  group  identified  five  topics  of  study  to  be  addressed  during  the  period  before  the  next 
Assembly  of  the  WCC.  These  are: 

1 ) The  interpretation  of  Scripture 

2)  Tradition  and  traditions 

3)  Hermeneutics  of  confessionality. 

4)  Hermeneutical  dimensions  of  reception 

5)  Hermeneutical  dimensions  of  symbols,  rites  and  practices. 

The  group  recommends  that  the  first  three  of  these  topics  be  treated  in  one  overarching  study, 
in  a consultative  process,  during  the  three  year  period  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Plenary 
Commission.  Treatment  of  the  fourth  topic  can  proceed  on  an  independent  track  as  suitable 
contributors  for  commissioned  papers  are  identified.  It  is  recommended  that  the  fifth  topic, 
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highlighted  by  Moshi  (1996),  be  addressed  through  a workshop  as  soon  as  is  feasible,  in  any 
case  no  later  than  2005.  Attention  to  this  topic  can  also  be  incorporated  into  the  work  on 
Tradition  and  traditions. 

I.  The  interpretation  of  Scripture  within  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics 
All  the  Christian  churches  agree  that  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  Holy  Scripture  the  word  of  God, 
the  message  in  which  God  reveals  himself  and  gives  himself  to  humans.  This  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  an  incarnational  event:  the  word  of  God  takes  flesh  among  us.  It  is  up  to  all 
believers,  and  to  the  Church,  to  open  the  way  for  the  advent  of  this  gospel  of  God. 

In  the  service  of  the  word,  Christians  and  churches  have  an  interpretative  task  whose  sole  end 
is  to  permit  the  Word  of  God  to  speak:  i.e.  to  give  word  to  the  Word.  This  interpretative 
function  entails  a hermeneutical  task,  a mission  which  necessitates  adequate  hermeneutical 
principles. 

1 . One  question  is  that  of  the  hermeneutical  keys  to  theological  reading  which  lead  to  an 
understanding  of  Holy  Scripture.  Is  there  a centre  or  core  to  Scripture  which  can  give  meaning 
to  the  two  testaments?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  readings  of  Scripture  which  have  emerged 
in  church  history?  Can  we  adhere  to  a literal  or  literalist  reading  of  scripture? 

2.  Another  question  involves  the  exegetical  methods  used  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  A number  of  approaches  present  themselves:  historical-critical,  moral,  political, 
psychoanalytical,  contextual,  etc.  What  is  the  use  and  efficacy  of  these  exegetical  methods?  A 
Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  (§§  21-27)  provides  a good  basis  for  further  elaboration  of  these 
issues. 

3.  Finally  there  is  the  question  of  where  and  how  one  decides  on  the  legitimacy  of  an 
interpretation.  This  issue  inevitably  involves  that  of  teaching  authorities,  and  the  role  of 
councils  and  synods  in  the  process  of  the  church's  normative  interpretation.  Subsequently,  to 
what  extent  does  unity  require  that  the  churches  discern  together  the  legitimacy  of  various 
interpretations?  Are  the  different  hermeneutical  keys  of  the  churches  compatible? 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Faith  and  Order  has  never  attempted  to  present  commonly  agreed 
positions  on  this  major  hermeneutical  question.  Since  the  Lima  text  many  have  asked  that, 
alongside  the  convergences  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry,  there  also  ought  to  emerge  a 
rapprochement  in  the  understanding  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Goals:  To  explore  exegetical  methods,  to  identify  and  compare  the  hermeneutical  keys 
by  which  different  communities  interpret  the  Scripture  and  to  examine  the  mechanisms 
by  which  they  assess  the  legitimacy  of  these  interpretations,  with  a view  towards 
seeking  ways  of  doing  this  in  common. 

II.  Tradition  and  traditions 

The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal  proposed  that  the  content  of  the 
gospel,  which  must  be  handed  on  in  the  Church,  is  known  as  Traditio  (paradosis  of  the 
kerygma).  This  Tradition  always  happens  in  an  historical  (incarnated)  context  of  traditions. 
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One  of  the  valuable  fruits  of  the  BEM  response  process  was  the  clear  demonstration  that  the 
churches  differ  in  their  views  about  the  authority  of  the  witnesses  to  Tradition.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  understood  by  all  churches  to  be  the  normative  witness  to  the  Tradition.  But 
what  is  the  authority  of  other  witnesses?  Even  those  acknowledging  their  normativity  seem  to 
interpret  in  differing  ways  the  witnesses  of  the  patristic  literature,  the  liturgy,  the  lives  and 
teachings  of  the  saints,  icons,  symbols,  rites,  practices,  the  councils  and  canons,  creeds  and 
confessions  of  faith,  and  the  writings  of  those  theologians  whose  wisdom  has  been  widely 
acknowledged  by  the  Church.  The  rich  material  of  the  responses  to  BEM  provides  an 
opportunity  to  explore  in  greater  depth  the  hermeneutical  question  concerning  the  authority 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  witnesses  to  Tradition. 

Questions  arising  include  the  following: 

(a)  Do  the  major  witnesses  (patristic  literature,  liturgy,  saints,  symbols  and  rites,  councils 
and  canons,  doctors)  to  the  Tradition  carry  normative  authority  for  the  various  communities 
and,  if  so,  in  what  way?  If  these  witnesses  are  normative  for  some  communities  and  not  for 
others,  what  accounts  for  this  difference?  What  consequences  do  the  affirmations  of  Montreal 
(1963)  have  for  the  question  of  the  normativity  of  tradition? 

(b)  How  does  a community  determine  which  elements  presented  in  the  major  witnesses  of 
Tradition  are  normative  and  which  are  not?  How  do  the  churches  "read"  the  Tradition? 

(c)  How  far  can  traditions,  which  have  been  developed  apart  from  or  in  opposition  to 
others,  come  to  enrich  each  other  in  faith  and  life? 

Goals:  To  examine  both  the  authority  which  various  Christian  communities  assign  to 
the  witnesses  of  Tradition  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  they  interpret  these  witnesses. 

III.  Hermeneutics  of  Confessionality 

The  Letter  to  the  Ephesians  suggests  the  richness  and  depth  of  God's  revelation  in  Jesus 
Christ,  when  it  states:  For  he  had  make  known  to  us  in  all  wisdom  and  insight  the  mystery  of 
his  will,  according  to  this  purpose  which  he  set  forth  in  Christ  as  a plan  for  the  fullness  of 
time,  to  unite  all  things  in  him,  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  (1:9-10).  Both  the 
mystery  of  God's  self-manifestation  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  whole  human 
family,  to  all  people  of  every  culture,  helps  to  explain  why  there  has  always  been  a degree  of 
pluriformity  in  the  human  articulation  and  expression  of  God's  word.  Indeed  the  fact  that  there 
are  four  gospels  contained  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  already  witnesses  to  a certain 
legitimate  diversity.  At  the  same  time,  the  New  Testament  clearly  conveys  that  the  fullness  of 
God's  revelation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christ  event,  which  has  its  focus  in  the  paschal  mystery 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  Faith  accepts  God's  word  in  its 
fullness;  thus  neither  the  community  of  believers  nor  the  individual  believer  stands  in 
judgement  over  the  word,  choosing  to  receive  only  that  part  of  the  word  which  seems 
particularly  appealing  or  relevant.  In  this  sense,  Scripture  sometimes  associates  faith  with 
obedience  (cf.  Rom  16:25-26).  At  the  same  time,  the  many  individual  doctrines,  professed  by 
the  Church,  are  all  related  in  varying  ways  to  the  fundamental  affirmations  about  God's 
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salvation  in  Christ,  which  found  expression  in  the  proclamation  that  Jesus  died  for  our  sins 
and  was  raised  from  the  dead  (cf.  1 Cor  15:3-8)  and  that  Jesus  is  Lord  (cf.  1 Cor  12:3).  Thus 
there  can  be  discerned  a wholeness  to  Christian  faith.  Faith  has  a focus.  The  whole  is 
articulated  and  understood  in  relation  to  the  foundation  or  heart  of  Christian  revelation  as 
received  in  faith. 

In  recent  decades  expressions  such  as  "hierarchy  of  truths"  (Vatican  II),  or  "central 
affirmations  of  the  faith",  have  been  used  to  describe  how  the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine  is 
organically  ordered.  Moreover,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  doctrinal  confessions  of 
currently  divided  communities  can  be  better  understood  if  one  looks  into  the  overall  pattern  of 
the  doctrinal  confession  of  each  church  - its  particular  ordering  of  doctrinal  truths. 

A deeper  study  of  these  patterns  of  faith  would  be  ecumenically  fruitful,  from  a specifically 
hermeneutical  point  of  view,  in  several  ways.  First,  by  illuminating  the  organic  unity  of  the 
faith  of  each  community,  this  study  would  help  each  community  to  share  its  overall 
understanding  of  God's  word  in  a more  convincing  way.  Each  community  would  be  better 
understood  and  would  be  able  to  invite  its  partners  to  share  its  own  particular  insights  into 
God's  word.  This  could  lead  to  fuller  comprehension  and,  one  may  hope  eventually,  even 
common  acceptance  of  doctrines  which  are  now  professed  only  by  one  or  another  dialogue 
partner.  Secondly,  the  whole  question  of  the  compatibility  of  various  ways  of  conceiving  the 
wholeness  of  Christian  faith  could  be  more  fully  addressed.  Here  the  issue  concerns  primarily 
the  legitimate  diversity  of  doctrinal  and  theological  elaborations  of  revelation.  Greater 
appreciation  of  catholicity  in  doctrine  would  be  the  fruit  of  such  a study. 

Some  questions  regarding  the  theological  and  hermeneutical  approaches  of  various  Christian 
communities  are  the  following: 

(a)  To  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  discern  a distinctive  pattern  or  approach  to  envisioning 
the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine  by  each  Christian  community?  How  does  the  overall  vision  of 
a particular  confessional  community  illuminate  and  render  credible  the  particular  doctrines 
professed  by  that  community? 

(b)  To  what  extent  may  and  even  should  the  varying  approaches  of  each  community  in 
understanding  the  overall  structure  of  God's  revelation  be  seen  as  complementary  and 
mutually  enriching?  Do  the  confessional  patterns  of  interpretation  seem  to  conflict  with  one 
another  in  any  way?  Are  there  ways  in  which  apparently  conflicting  patterns  may  undergo 
alteration,  either  on  one  or  both  parts,  in  such  a way  that  the  conflict  may  be  overcome?  How 
can  the  overall  faith  vision  of  each  community  contribute  to  the  growth  in  vision  of  all  the 
other  communities? 

Goals:  1)  to  achieve  greater  mutual  understanding  and  greater  convergence  toward 
unity  in  faith,  and  2)  to  explore  the  compatibility  and  complementarity  of  different 
ways  of  ordering  the  basic  contents  of  Christian  faith. 

It  is  proposed  that  Faith  and  Order  organise  a consultation  in  the  first  part  of  2002  to  address 
in  detail  Parts  I and  II  of  this  study  with  a particular  emphasis  on  the  ecumenical  hermeneutics 
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of  "The  Interpretation  of  Scripture".  As  far  as  possible,  this  consultation  should  be  in 
collaboration  with  other  ecumenical  research  institutes  already  working  in  this  field  (e.g, 
Ecumenical  Institute  in  Strasbourg).  The  conclusions  of  this  consultation  will  be  analysed  in 
order  to  frame  the  methodology  for  addressing  Part  III. 

Process 

The  study  would 

look  into  the  process  of  reception  of  recent  convergence  documents  by: 
studying  the  churches’  responses  to  BEM; 

evaluating  changes  in  the  churches  which  could  be  attributed  to  a reception  of 
convergence  texts; 

bringing  to  light  divergences  between  their  stated  intention  and  their 
interpretation  in  the  churches; 

study  the  hermeneutical  principles  most  fruitfully  in  bilateral  agreements  (e.g.  the 
notion  of  differentiated  consensus  as  used  to  interpret  the  Joint  Declaration  on  Justification 
between  the  LWF  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 

the  author  of  one  paper  will  then  be  asked  to  use  these  documents  to  develop 
hermeneutical  guidelines  for  reading,  interpreting  and  receiving  ecumenical  texts. 

After  comment  by  the  other  authors  the  guidelines  could  be  revised  and  posted  together  with 
the  background  papers  on  the  WCC  website  as  documents  with  an  invitation  to  study. 

IV.  Hermeneutical  dimensions  of  symbols,  rites  and  practices 

In  addition  to  the  texts  and  words  which  transmit  Tradition,  the  faith  of  the  Church  through 
the  ages  is  also  conveyed  in  ways  that  re  non-verbal.  Symbols,  liturgical  art,  music,  rites  and 
practices  are  means  of  transmitting  the  gospel. 

Symbols  and  their  interpretation  are  frequently  culturally  determined.  The  word  “symbol” 
itself  is  subject  to  different  understandings,  ranging  from  merely  a means  of  calling  to  mind 
something  else,  to  understanding  symbol  as  radically  uniting  form  and  content. 

The  use  and  understanding  of  symbols  can  vary  confessionally,  independent  of  region:  for 
examples,  members  of  the  same  confession  will  react  in  a similar  way  to  the  same  symbols 
regardless  of  their  origin  or  context.  Similarly  it  can  be  regionally  based:  a certain  approach  to 
symbols  may  well  unite  the  people  of  a certain  area  despite  their  confessional  identity. 

It  is  often  in  the  non-verbal  manifestations  of  church  life  where  people  experience  their 
primary  interaction  with  the  Church  and  with  the  gospel.  Similarly,  it  is  the  differences  in  the 
area  of  symbol  (e.g.,  different  ways  of  using  the  sign  of  the  cross)  where  people  experience 
confessional  and/or  cultural  differences.  By  addressing  this  powerful  area  of  church  life,  and 
by  thus  helping  to  investigate  the  full  range  of  ways  in  which  the  gospel  is  communicated,  this 
area  of  study  may  contribute  to  an  appreciation  of  diversity  within  unity,  and  more,  to  an 
increased  mutual  recognition. 

Questions  to  be  addressed  include:  How  do  the  churches  interpret  the  non-verbal  expressions 
of  tradition:  symbols,  rites,  works  of  art,  forms  of  prayer,  practices?  How  do  such  non-verbal 
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expressions  interpret  the  Scriptures,  for  example,  the  water  or  oil  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
sacraments?  How  are  non-verbal  expressions  interpreted  by  people  today?  How  can  symbols 
promote  greater  unity  among  Christians? 

Process 

Faith  and  Order  would  work  in  collaboration  with  appropriate  groups  or  institutions  (worship 
departments  of  different  churches,  liturgical  institutes,  music  and  liturgy  networks,  etc.),  as 
well  as  with  the  WCC  Team  on  Mission  and  Evangelism,  to  conduct  a workshop  on  the  use 
and  interpretation  in  the  churches  of  symbols,  rites  and  practices.  Such  a meeting  could  gather 
liturgists,  artists,  theologians  to  reflect  on  the  understanding  of  symbols,  e.g.  the  extent  to 
which  symbols  can  be  an  interpretation  of  the  gospel,  and  how  symbols  are  understood  and 
interpreted  in  different  contexts. 

V.  Methodologies 

Process:  The  group  recommends  that  the  question  of  the  tension  between  inductive  and 

deductive  methodologies  be  taken  up  in  the  ongoing  inter-team  discussion  on  ecumenical 
hermeneutics  which  has  already  begun  within  the  WCC. 

Theological  Anthropology 

Dr  Melanie  May  presented  the  report  of  the  subgroup  on  Theological  Anthropology.  In  the 
light  of  the  earlier  plenary  discussion,  alterations  were  proposed  to  the  report  of  the  planning 
consultation  to  clarify  and,  in  some  respects,  improve  its  language.  This  amounted  to  new 
ways  of  phrasing  the  distinctions  to  be  explored  in  the  two  separate  consultations;  a 
refinement  of  the  source  categories  which  would  give  the  grounding  for  relevant  insights  to 
the  exploration  of  the  themes,  sub-themes  and  challenges;  and  an  opening  up  to  indicate 
merely  the  sorts  of  issues  which  might  be  explored  under  the  various  sub-themes  and 
challenges.  A small  preparatory  meeting  would  be  convened  to  do  some  detailed  work  of 
planning  before  the  consultations  got  under  way.  There  was  also  a revised  timeline  for  the 
project. 


Theological  Anthropology 

The  group  received  and  discussed  the  responses  of  the  Standing  Commission  to  the  report  of 
the  planning  meting  in  Boston,  USA,  and  makes  the  following  recommendations  regarding 
further  work  on  theological  anthropology: 

1 . that  the  study  be  carried  out  under  the  overall  theme  “Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  the 
Human  Person”; 

2.  that  two  study  consultations  be  held,  the  first  on  “Human  Persons  in  the  Image  of  God” 
and  the  second  on  “Human  Persons  Living  with  Today’s  Challenges”; 

3.  that  a small  preparatory  meeting  be  convened 

(a)  to  clarify  and  articulate  why  this  study  is  being  conducted  at  this  time: 

(i)  with  particular  attention  to  previous  WCCC  studies  related  to  theological 
anthropology; 
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(ii)  current  WCC  studies  and  programmes  to  which  this  study  needs  to  be  related 
and  responsible  (e.g.  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence,  Faith  and  Order  ethnicity  study, 
human  sexuality,  disabilities,  biotechnology,  ethics); 

(iii)  wider  ecclesiological  and  academic  discussion  of  theological 
anthropology. 

(b)  to  plan  consultations  I and  II; 

4.  that  a report  of  the  study  be  brought  before  the  Central  Committee  at  its  last  meeting 
before  the  WCC  Assembly,  given  the  study’s  relatedness  and  responsibility  to  wider 
studies  and  programmes; 

5.  that  the  outline  of  the  study  be  as  follows: 


March  2000 
Sep/Oct  2000 
3-8  May  2001 
June  2001 
January  2002 
March  2002 
March  2003 
7 2003 

?August  2004 
March  2005 
7 2005 
7 2006 


Planning  Meeting 

Report  to  F&O  Standing  Commission 
Preparatory  Meeting 

Commissioning  of  papers  for  Consultations  I and  II 
Report  to  F&O  Standing  Commission 
Consultation  I 
Consultation  II 

Report  to  F&O  Standing  Commission 
Report  to  F&O  Plenary  Commission 
Drafting  Meeting 

Report  to  F&O  Standing  Commission 
WCC  Assembly 


Brighton/MA,  USA 
Matanzas,  Cuba 
Belfast,  N.  Ireland 


The  discussion  of  the  report  in  plenary  was  brief,  with  some  suggestions  for  further 
improvements  in  wording  and  detail  on  the  timeline,  which  were  readily  agreed. 


Apostolic  Faith 

It  was  reported  that  a discussion  had  taken  place  how  best  to  make  progress  on  the 
recommendations  already  agreed,  and  it  was  remitted  to  the  Secretariat  in  consultation  with 
the  subgroup  to  deal  further  with  these  matters. 


Apostolic  Faith  Study 


1.  Correspondence  to  go  from  the  Secretariat  to  churches,  councils  of  churches  and 
institutions  known  to  have  taken  copies  of  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  in  order  to  solicit  either 
official  responses  not  yet  given  or  at  least  an  indication  of  how  the  text  is  of  use  in  different 
contexts. 


2.  A small  consultation  might  be  held,  perhaps  with  hospitality  from  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  in  order  to  prompt  an  Orthodox  response  to  Confessing  the  One  Faith.  This 
might  be  held  between  6-11  September  2001,  but  details  need  to  be  confirmed.  The 
consultation  would  involve  a maximum  of  ten  persons  plus  administrative  support:  5 Eastern 
Orthodox,  3 Oriental  Orthodox  and,  if  thought  appropriate,  either  or  both  Prof.  D.  K.  Yemba 
and  Dr  P.  Donald.  First  suggestion  of  names:  Rev.  Dr  Hilarion  Alfeyev,  Prof.  Ica, 
Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima  and  two  others  (Eastern);  Rev.  Nareg  Alemezian, 
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Metropolitan  Ibrahim  and  Rev.  Dr  K.M.  George  (Oriental).  Two  papers,  Eastern  and  Oriental, 
would  introduce  the  process  of  responding,  and  thereafter  the  process  of  drafting  a response 
could  go  forward. 

3.  A small  consultation,  of  6-7  persons  plus  administrative  staff,  in  order  to  set  a 
conversation  going  between  Confessing  the  One  Faith  and  Confessing  the  Faith  around  the 
World,  together  with  any  regional  responses  to  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  already  received, 
might  be  held  in  2002.  Advice  is  required  on  who  might  best  be  invited  to  such  a meeting. 

Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

There  was  a brief  discussion.  A concern  was  voiced  that  churches  caught  up  in  conflict 
situations,  such  as  currently  the  case  in  Indonesia,  should  be  included  in  the  project.  A broader 
concern  with  the  self-study  process  had  to  do  with  the  challenge  of  eliciting  stories  that  would 
allow  common  threads  to  be  discerned.  There  was  some  thought  that  in  addition  to  answering 
set  questions,  the  churches  involved  should  also  be  encouraged  to  tell  their  stories  in  their  own 
terms.  In  addition,  an  opinion  was  voiced  that  it  would  be  important  to  know  how  each  of  the 
churches  involved  understood  their  own  ecclesial  identity,  an  issue  prior  to  questions  to  do 
with  how  they  related  to  others. 

It  was  agreed  to  accept  the  revised  report  together  with  its  recommendations. 

Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

(Incorporating  material  from  the  Planning  Meeting 
held  at  Cartigny,  Switzerland,  April  2000) 


I.  Introduction 

The  study  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church  is 
the  latest  in  a series  of  Faith  and  Order  programmes  linking  the  search  for  Christian  unity  to 
the  church’s  witness,  mission  and  service  to  the  world.  Following  the  mandate  from  its  By- 
laws1 Faith  and  Order  has  engaged  since  the  1960s  with  such  issues  as  the  community  of 
women  and  men,2  racism,3  and  disabilities,4  often  in  co-operation  with  other  programmes 
within  the  WCC. 

Through  the  1980s  this  concern  was  pursued  through  the  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”;5  through  the  mid-1990s  Faith  and  Order 
collaborated  with  WCC  Unit  III  in  work  on  “Ecclesiology  and  Ethics”;6  since  then  the  focus 


1 Among  the  functions  of  the  Commission  is  the  following:  “...  to  examine  such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial, 
and  other  functions  as  affect  the  unity  of  the  Church”. 

2 Cf.  The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church:  The  Sheffield  Report,  ed.  by  Constance  F.  Parvey, 
Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1983. 

3 Cf.  Racism  in  Theology  and  Theology  Against  Racism,  Geneva,  WCC,  1975. 

4 Cf.  Partners  in  Life:  The  Handicapped  and  the  Church,  ed.  by  Geiko  Milller-Fahrenholz,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  89,  1979. 

5 See  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  151,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  2nd  printing,  1992. 

6 See  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics:  Ecumenical  Ethical  Engagement,  Moral  Formation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church, 
ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Martin  Robra,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1997. 
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has  been  on  issues  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  relation  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity, 
pursued  in  collaboration  with  the  WCC  team  on  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation.  This  focus  was 
suggested,  prophetically,  by  Bishop  Barry  Rogerson  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing 
Commission  meeting  in  Dunblane,  Scotland,  in  19907  - before  the  momentous  political,  social 
and  religious  changes  accompanying  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Through  the  1990s  and  beyond 
these  issues  have  - tragically  - become  ever  more  relevant.  The  churches  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  their  responsibility  in  situations  of  tension  and  conflict  related  to  issues 
of  ethnic  and  national  identity.  They  are  seeking  resources  from  the  bible,  theology  and  church 
history  to  understand  their  involvement  and  role  in  these  situations,  and  to  enhance  their 
witness  for  justice  and  reconciliation. 

II.  Goals  and  Process  of  the  Study 

The  study  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church  as 
mandated  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  has  the  following  aims: 

1 . To  enable  the  churches  to  understand  the  role  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  their  own 
lives,  in  their  relationships  as  churches,  and  in  their  societies; 

2.  To  renew  the  churches  through  a continuing  search  for  visible  unity 

which  challenges  any  relationship  between  Christian  faith  and  ethnic  identity  that 
prevents  unity,  causes  disunity,  and  hinders  the  healing  of  historic  divisions;  and 
which  calls  them  to  transcend  their  divisions  and  the  fragmentation  of  their  societies; 

3.  To  equip  the  churches  to  become  an  effective  prophetic  sign  of  the  unity  and  renewal  of 
a renewed  human  community; 

4.  To  help  the  churches  to  act  as  agents  of  reconciliation  in  local  situations  of  tension  and 
conflict.8 

The  study  is  informed  by  two  important  assumptions:  (a)  the  ambivalence  of  the  roles  played 
by  ethnic  and  national  identities  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity  (as  an  essential  and  positive 
component  of  human  identity,  but  sometimes  as  a source  for  division,  tension  and  conflict 
within  the  human  community);  and  (b)  the  fact  that  unity  need  not  mean  the  loss  of  identity, 
but  can  enrich  existing  ethnic  and  national  identities. 

The  study  process  has  been  planned  from  the  beginning  to  integrate  (1)  inter-disciplinary  work 
on  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  relation  to  Christian  unity,  and  drawing  on  the  resources  of 
biblical  studies,  theology  and  church  history  as  well  as  the  social,  political  cultural  sciences; 
and  (2)  the  witness  from  churches,  councils  of  churches  and  ecumenical  study  centres 
reflecting  on  these  issues  in  their  own  local  situation.  It  is  understood  as  a facilitating  study, 
drawing  together  scholarly  work  already  done,  and  newly-  commissioned,  in  a process  of 
reflection.  It  should  relate  to  Faith  and  Order  work  being  done  on  Hermeneutics, 
Anthropology  and  Ecclesiology. 


7 Commission  on  Faith  and  Order:  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission,  1990,  Dunblane, 
Scotland , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  152,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order, 
1990. 

8 The  fourth  aim  has  been  added  at  this  meeting  in  response  to  ecumenical  partners  who  have  urged  the  study  to 
focus  more  clearly  on  helping  churches  to  effect  change  in  local  situations  of  tension  and  conflict. 
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An  exploratory  meeting  at  Hawarden,  Wales  in  19979  identified  central  themes  for  the  study, 
and  a meeting  at  Cartigny,  Switzerland  in  1998 10  identified  locations  and  criteria  for  the  local 
self-study  projects,  including  a common  set  of  questions  to  be  addressed  by  all.  A number  of 
such  projects  are  underway  (the  Sudan,  Fiji,  Northern  Ireland,  the  USA,  Sri  Lanka),  and  others 
are  under  discussion  (Zambia);  reports  are  also  expected  from  India,  Malaysia,  and  Sweden. 
The  set  of  common  questions  is  appended  to  this  report;  a further  question  will  be  added  to 
reflect  the  additional  goal  for  the  study  as  adopted  at  Matanzas. 

This  second  meeting  at  Cartigny  in  2000  has  planned  the  inter-disciplinary  dimension  of  the 
study.  Specialists  in  the  fields  of  biblical  studies  (Catrin  Williams),  theology  (Emmanuel 
Clapsis),  and  church  history  (Gillian  Evans  and  William  McComish)  engaged  with 
theologians  sensitive  to  the  contributions  - and  limitations  - of  the  social  and  human  sciences 
(Alan  Falconer,  Konrad  Raiser).  A paper  was  presented  by  David  Yemba  on  conflict  based  on 
ethnic  and  national  actors  in  the  Great  Lakes  regions  of  Africa.  Peter  Bouteneff  provided  an 
account  of  the  recent  planning  meeting  (March  2000)  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Anthropology 
study.  Through  this  interaction,  the  consultation  sought  to  identify  - for  each  of  these  fields  - 
the  key  themes,  methods  of  study,  and  persons  to  be  involved  from  the  churches  and  the 
ecumenical  and  academic  communities. 

III.  Areas  and  Approaches  for  Study 

Different  approaches  have  proved  most  appropriate  for  each  of  these  fields.  In  some  cases 
detailed  proposals  for  consultations  were  made;  in  other  cases  other  approaches  were 
suggested,  such  as  soliciting  papers  and  eliciting  comments  on  them  from  a range  of 
correspondents;  in  still  other  cases  the  key  themes  and  issues  for  study  were  identified,  with 
working  methods  still  to  be  determined.  The  results  of  our  reflection  in  each  field  are  given 
below. 

We  note  also  the  importance  of  the  inter-relation  among  the  various  fields  of  inquiry,  and 
between  this  inter-disciplinary  dimension  of  the  study  and  the  local  self-study  projects.  Thus 
persons  representing  various  aspects  of  the  study  should  be  present  at  each  stage  of  its  work. 
The  notion  of  identities  and  boundaries  emerged  as  a central  overall  theme.  It  is  understood 
that  identity  is  both  and  individual  and  collective,  and  that  boundaries  play  both  positive  and 
negative  roles  in  respect  of  human  identity. 

A.  Biblical  Studies 

1 . Focus:  Identity  and  Boundaries 

2.  Areas  for  work 

Topics  identified  at  Cartigny  on  identity  and  boundaries;  how  does  scripture  relate  ethnic  and 


9 Cf.  “Ethnicity  and  Nationalism  in  Relation  to  Christian  Unity”,  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Alan  Falconer,  and  see 
“Aims  and  Issues  [arising  at  the  Hawarden  meeting]”. 

10  See  the  “Aide-Memoire  from  planning  meeting  of  the  study  on  ‘Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the 
Unity  of  the  Church’  (Cartigny,  June  1998)”. 
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national  identities  to  a common  Christian  identity?11 

(The  above  using  biblical  studies  as  a resource  for  addressing  ethnic  and  national  identity  in 
relation  to  unity,  being  sensitive  to  issues  of  methodology,  the  variety  of  methods  and  cultural 
contexts,  and  the  implications  and  responsibilities  of  scholarly  study.) 

3.  Projects 

(a)  Drawing  on  work  already  done:  by  commissioning  a survey  of  work  in  the  field  and  a 
bibliography;  by  sharing  work  in  progress  via  email  and  the  world  wide  web; 

(b)  Consultation  of  scholars  on  above  “areas  for  work”,  funded  within  an  academic  grants 
scheme,  offering  about  15  persons  the  opportunity  for  publication  of  their  work,  bringing 
together  a broadly-representative  group  from  various  scholarly,  confessional  and  cultural 
perspectives;  “key”  texts  (such  as  Gal.  3:28)  to  be  identified  and  explored,  bearing  in  mind  the 
relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 

B.  Church  History 

1.  Focus:  Identity  and  Boundaries 

2.  Areas  for  work 

(a)  How  the  pastoral  care  offered  by  the  Church  has  taken  account  of,  and  enhanced,  the 
ethnic  and  national  identities  of  certain  peoples  (for  example,  Cyril  and  Methodius); 

(b)  How  ethnic  and  national  identities  were  factors  in  the  divisions  among  Christians  during 
the  Reformation; 

(c)  How  ecumenical  progress  can  assist  in  overcoming  barriers  between  churches  with 
different  ethnic  and  national  identities. 

(The  above  using  church  history  as  a resource  for  addressing  ethnic  and  national  identity  in 
relation  to  unity,  being  sensitive  to  issues  of  historiography  and  methodology,  including  the 
proper  “use”  of  history  to  address  contemporary  situations). 


1 1 At  the  Cartigny  planning  meeting  the  following  topics  were  identified  for  study:  (a)  identity,  and  mechanisms 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  identity;  identity  as  relational ; (b)  boundaries  - religious,  social,  cultural,  and 
psychological  - as  a means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  identity;  boundaries  as  fixed  or  fluid;  the  notion  of 
mobility  across  boundaries  and  how  this  affects  identity;  (c)  the  universal  and  the  particular:  catholicity  in 
relation  to  both  space  and  time;  (d)  among  many  biblical  texts,  Galatians  3:28  is  central.  How  does  this  relate  to 
the  identity  in  Christ  established  through  our  “common  baptism”?;  (e)  The  relation  of  these  issues  to  the  unity  of 
the  church:  a baptismal  ecclesiology  may  be  helpful,  as  is  the  theme  of  koinonia  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
relations  among  Christians  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  particular  ecclesial  communities.  In  addition  is  the 
“use”  of  the  bible  in  relation  to  (a)  anamnesis  (cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry)  and  the  “reconciliation  of 
memories”  in  situations  of  tension  and  conflict;  and  (b)  the  theme  of  power. 

12  The  Cartigny  planning  meeting  also  noted  particularly  the  dangers  of  using  historical  events  uncritically,  as 
“proof  texts”  for  understanding  contemporary  situations;  the  need  for  critical  reflection  on  the  notion  of 
“development”  within  history;  the  need  to  stress  the  human  dimension  in  history;  and  the  need  for  awareness  of 
the  various  “schools”  of  historiography  as  well  as  the  “cultural  particularly”  of  individual  church  historians. 
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3.  Projects 

(a)  Survey  of  scholarly  work  relating  ethnic  and  national  identities  to  historic  situations  of 
Christian  division 

(b)  Papers  commissioned  on  the  “areas  for  work”  identified  above,  to  be  shared  via  e-mail 
and  the  world  wide  web 

(c)  Engaging  in  reflection  on  the  role  of  church  history  in  shaping  perceptions  of 
confessional  identity,  and  in  overcoming  - or  reinforcing  - divisions  among  the  churches,  as 
well  as  the  role  of  church  history  in  the  formation  of  new  generations  of  pastors  and 
theologians. 

C.  Systematic  Theology 

1 . Focus:  Identity  and  Boundaries 

2.  Areas  for  work 

(a)  Ethnic  and  national  identities  as  part  of  the  created  order 

(b)  Christ  as  Divine  and  human:  implications  for  human  identity 

(c)  Catholicity  and  particularity  (drawing  on  work  done  in  the  biblical  studies,  and  possibly 
the  church  history,  aspects  of  the  study). 

(The  above  using  theology  as  a resource  for  addressing  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  relation 
to  unity,  being  sensitive  to  the  diversity  of  internal  dialogues  within  current  theological 
discourse.) 

3.  Project 

A Consultation  on  above  areas  for  work,  drawing  also  on  ecumenical  work  already  done  (e.g. 
Bristol  1967,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  1977,  and  up  to  today)13. 

IV.  Note  on  Methodology  for  the  Study  as  a Whole 

In  addition  to  “classical”  methods,  e.g.  consultations,  papers  and  responses; 
bibliography/literature  search;  conventional  publication;  consider  also  methods  of  working  via 
Internet  - publication  of  papers  on  world  wide  web,  responses  received  electronically  and 
published/posted  for  comment. 


13  The  Cartigny  planning  suggested  that  the  following  perspectives  be  bom  in  mind  in  this  aspect  of  the  study:  (a) 
Creation:  the  inter-dependence  of  all  that  has  been  created;  the  action  of  God  in  history,  the  notion  of  divine 
providence;  (b)  Eschatology,  and  the  goal  ( telos ) of  and  for  creation;  (c)  Anthropology;  (d)  Faith  as 
fundamentally  relational,  (e)  The  fundamental  unity  of  Christians,  given  in  and  through  their  baptism,  as  a basis 
for  common  engagement  by  the  churches  in  local  situations  and  contexts;  (f)  The  notions  of  catholicity  and 
particularity,  the  plan  of  God,  and  Christ’s  intention,  is  to  bring  all  things  unto  himself;  all  things  cohere  in 
Christ;  therefore  isolation  is  sin;  (g)  Theological  reflection  on  the  theme  of  identity  and  boundaries;  (h)  Issues  of 
power  in  the  claim  to  know  the  “truth”;  (i)  The  broader  view:  what  is  the  theological  basis  for  sound  inter-faith, 
and  inter-cultural,  relations?  (j)  the  proper  roles  of,  and  interaction  between,  theology  and  the  social  and  political 
sciences.  It  suggested  that  papers  should  be  commissioned  analysing  earlier  work,  starting  from  Bristol  1967  on 
themes  of  creation,  and  noted  also  the  theme  of  tolerance,  its  theological  basis  and  implications.  Finally,  it 
suggested  that  the  consultation  should  look  at  the  themes  of  creation  “particularly  in  relation  to  pneumatology”, 
and  include  a dimension  of  dialogue  between  theologians  and  social  scientists. 
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V.  Interaction  of  interdisciplinary  and  local  self-study  components  of  the  study 

A.  A meeting  of persons  from  the  self-study  projects  to: 

1 . exchange  and  reflect  upon  findings  from  the  studies; 

2.  identify  the  Biblical  texts,  and  theological  issues,  which  have  proved  most  helpful  in  the 
various  contexts. 

(The  meeting  to  include  representatives  from  other  aspects  of  the  study,  e.g.  biblical  studies, 
church  history,  and  systematic  theology) 

B.  Bible  studies  for  the  final  colloquium 

to  be  drawn  and  developed  from  the  local  self-study  situations. 

VI.  Final  “Colloquium” 

A “colloquium”  or  summary  consultation  is  forseen,  including  some  40  persons  from  all 
dimensions  of  the  study.  It  would  possibly  be  preceeded  by  a small  planning  meeting  to 
review  the  various  components  of  the  study  and  their  integration. 

VII.  Timeline  for  the  Study 

A.  2000 

1 . Bristol  (1967)  text  analysed  at  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 

2.  Analysis  of  LWF  work  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  in  this  area 

3.  Publication  of  papers  from  meetings  so  far  (Hawarden,  Cartigny  I,  Cartigny  II) 

4.  Identify  persons  and  resources  to  be  involved  in  the  study 

B.  2001 

1.  First  Half' 

Continuing  organisational  tasks  for  subsequent  work 

2.  Second  Half 

(a)  Gathering  of  those  involved  in  the  local  self-study  projects 

(b)  Preparatory  meetings  of  church  historians,  theologians,  social  scientists 

C.  2002 

1.  First  Half 

(a)  Report  to  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 

(b)  Biblical  scholars  conference  (Bangor?) 

(c)  Continuing  work  on  bible  studies  for  2003  Colloquium 

2.  Second  Half 

Planning  meeting  (as  necessary)  towards  2003  Colloquium 
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D.  2003 

“Colloquium”  bringing  together  all  actors  in  the  study  process,  both  in  the  inter-disciplinary 
and  local  self-study  dimensions  of  the  process 

E.  2004 

1.  Report  to  F&O  Plenary  Commission; 

2.  Report  to  WCC  Central  Committee 

********** 

Study  Programme  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity, 
and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

Information  to  be  Elicited  through  the  Local  Self-Study  Projects 

(These  need  to  be  considered  in  light  of  the  respective  local  situations.  Question  1 
is  intended  to  be  more  factual,  the  others  require  reflection  on  and  interpretation  of 
the  situation.) 

1 . What  churches  are  present  in  your  situation?  What  is  their  relationship  to  the  various 
parties  in  tension  or  conflict?  What  is  their  relationship  to  each  other,  and  to  church  or  other 
bodies  overseas? 

2.  How  far  do  the  divisions  (both  confessional  and  social)  within  - and  among  - the 
churches  reflect  divisions  within  society  as  a whole? 

3.  How  do  the  churches  understand,  and  address,  issues  of  ethnic  identity  in  your 
situation?  How  do  they  understand  ethnic  diversity  in  relation  to  the  “unity  of  humankind”? 

4.  How  do  they  understand,  and  address,  issues  of  national  identity? 

5.  What  do  the  churches  understand  to  be  their  mission  in  your  situation?  How  do  they 
understand  their  role  in  overcoming  tensions  and  conflict  in  society?  What  specific  measures 
have  they  suggested  in  response  to  your  situation? 

6.  Upon  what  resources  in  Christian  tradition  do  the  churches  draw  in  order  to  interpret  - 
and  offer  hope  within  - your  situation?  Has  a vision  of  Christian  unity  been  a helpful  resource? 
Has  the  engagement  of  the  churches  brought  them  closer  together,  or  been  a source  of  further 
division? 

7.  What  external  resources  have  the  churches  brought  to  bear  on  the  situation?  Have 
churches  from  elsewhere  become  involved  and,  if  so,  has  this  been  helpful?  Have  church  or 
secular  organisations  (for  example,  aid  organisations)  become  involved  and,  if  so,  with  what 
result? 
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8.  How  has  the  churches’  engagement  helped  to  effect  change  in  your  local  situation? 
What  specific  lessons  have  you  learned  about  how  the  churches  can  help  reduce  tension  and 
conflict,  and  promote  a just  peace,  in  your  own  context? 

9.  What  have  the  churches  learned  from  their  engagement  in  this  process  about  the  unity 
of  the  church ? What,  from  your  experience,  does  unity  mean  in  your  specific  situation?  What 
forms  of  unity  best  promote  healing,  peace  and  justice? 

Worship 

The  Rev.  Dr  Michael  Tita  presented  a report  from  the  “Worship”  subgroup  that  made  pertinent 
comments  following  on  from  the  Prague  consultation  paper,  “The  Sacramental  Dimension  of 
Baptism”.  In  extension  of  the  earlier  plenary  discussion,  while  there  was  appreciation 
expressed  for  the  work  of  the  consultation,  the  feeling  was  that  some  further  work  was  needed 
before  this  text  was  ready  for  publication,  and  accordingly  some  specific  suggestions  were 
made. 


The  Study  “The  Role  of  Worship  in  the  Search  for  Unity”:  Baptism 

During  the  years  after  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de 
Compostela  in  1993  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  been  undertaking  a study  on 
worship  in  the  course  of  which  several  consultations  took  place:  Ditchingham  1994,  Faverges 
1997,  a planning  meeting  in  Grandchamp  1998,  Prague  2000. 

In  Matanzas/Cuba  the  text  which  was  drafted  at  the  Prague  consultation  was  presented  to  the 
Standing  Commission  for  comments  on  the  further  process. 

Theological  reflection  on  worship  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  has  been  a continuing 
concern  of  Faith  and  Order,  The  current  programmatic  work  on  baptism  issues  comes  well 
within  this.  Therefore  the  core  group  for  the  Worship  study  recommends  that  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  express  warm  appreciation  for  the  Prague  Text  on  The  Sacramental 
Dimension  of  Baptism  and  thank  participants  at  the  Consultation  for  their  effort  to  further  the 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism  among  the  churches. 

We  suggest  that  the  Commission  call  for  further  exploration  in  relation  to  the  following: 

Is  baptism  necessary  for  salvation? 

What  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  rite  of  baptism  to  be  regarded  as  valid? 
For  example,  is  the  use  of  water  mandatory? 

How  far  can  it  be  said  that  the  understandings  of  baptism  as  sign  and  as  symbol  are  not 
mutually  exclusive?  [§  20  in  the  Prague  text] 

What  is  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  both  in  the  water  rite  and  in  the  life-long  “growing 
in  newness  of  life”? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  baptism  and  eucharist? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  core  group  for  the  Worship  study  recommends  that  the  Standing  Commission 
convene  a further  consultation,  perhaps  in  the  second  half  of  2001,  to  expand  the  Prague  Text, 
taking  into  consideration  the  issues  mentioned  above. 

2.  In  the  light  of  the  limited  time  available  for  the  Commission  to  consider  The  Prague 
Text,  we  recommend  that  the  Text  be  sent  for  comment  and  critique  to  theologians  and 
liturgists  representing  the  various  traditions.  Their  reflections  should  be  fed  into  the  proposed 
Consultation. 

3.  The  core  group  for  the  Worship  study  recommends  that  the  other  areas  of  work  on 
Worship  identified  in  the  Grandchamp  Planning  Meeting  be  pursued  [see  Toronto  Minutes, 
pp.  100-107]. 

(a)  Publication  of  baptismal  liturgies. 

(b)  Survey  of  the  churches’  practice  of  Christian  formation  and  nurture. 

(c)  Promotion  of  the  discussion  of  Christian  Ethics  in  relation  to  baptism. 

(d)  Reflection  on  the  role  of  baptism  in  fostering  Christian  unity  and  in  relation  to  Ethnic 
and  National  Identity. 

The  tasks  identified  in  (a)  and  (b)  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat. 

As  already  indicated  in  the  Toronto  Minutes  (p.  106,  D 2),  the  third  requires  the  circulation  of 
the  Faverges  Text  to  Christian  Ethicists  for  comment  and  critique.  The  results  should  be 
studied  at  a Consultation  in  2003. 

The  Worship  Group  draws  the  attention  of  the  Core  Group,  planning  the  study  on  Ethnic 
Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Grandchamp  planning  meeting  that  in  the  search  for  visible  unity  careful  note  be  taken  of 
baptism  as  entry  into  the  one  body  of  Christ,  and  as  central  to  the  formation  of  Christian 
identity  (Toronto  Minutes,  p.  107). 

The  discussion  in  plenary  was  brief.  There  was  some  opinion  that  the  connection  between 
baptism  and  eucharist  had  not  been  sufficiently  emphasised  - given  its  importance,  for 
example,  in  Orthodox  thought.  There  was  also  a query  on  other  dimensions  of  Faith  and  Order 
work  on  worship.  In  response  it  was  confirmed  that  much  more  than  baptism  lay  under  that 
brief,  both  in  terms  of  work  already  done  (for  instance  on  prayer  and  spirituality)  and  other 
projects  dependent,  amongst  other  things,  on  staffing  availability. 

It  was  agreed  to  accept  the  report  together  with  its  recommendations. 

VIII.  CLOSING  ACTIONS 

The  Director  summarised  the  extensive  timetable  of  meetings  which  arose  from  the  decisions 
taken  by  this  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission.  He  was  confident  that  the  finance  and 
practicalities  of  such  a programme  should  be  able  to  be  managed.  Thanks  were  expressed  to 
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him  and  to  all  the  staff  at  Geneva  for  their  considerable  efforts;  the  prayers  of  the  Standing 
Commission  were  assured. 

In  bringing  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  to  a close,  the  Moderator  invited  Dr 
Dagmar  Heller  to  make  a short  valedictory  address,  in  which  she  expressed  her  thanks  for  the 
rich  experience  that  she  had  come  to  enjoy  in  her  involvement  with  Faith  and  Order. 
Difficulties  had  been  amply  counterbalanced;  she  looked  forward  now  to  being  involved  in  the 
reception  of  Faith  and  Order  work  at  a regional  level.  David  Yemba  thanked  Dagmar  for  her 
worthy  contribution  over  the  years  and  wished  her  well. 

It  was  moved  and  agreed  that  the  Standing  Commission  was  much  indebted  in  gratitude  to  the 
Seminario  Evangelico  de  Teologia  of  Matanzas  for  their  generous  hospitality  at  the  hosting  of 
this  meeting. 

The  meeting  closed  with  an  Act  of  Worship  and  was  adjourned  until  9 January  2002. 
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IX.  WORKING  PAPERS 


PARAMETERS  FOR  CONTINUING  WORK 
IN  THE  AREA  OF  ECUMENICAL  HERMENEUTICS 
Proposals  from  a Planning  Meeting 
Strasbourg,  France,  30  January  - 3 February  2000 


Introduction 

The  core  group  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics, 
together  with  two  advisors  and  staff,  met  from  30  January  - 3 February  2000  in  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  in  Strasbourg.  The  group’s  task,  as  identified  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Board  at  its  meeting  in  Toronto  in  June  of  1999,  was  to  identify  parameters  for  continuing 
work  in  the  area  of  hermeneutics,  in  light  of  its  own  recommendations  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Plenary  Commission  at  Moshi. 

The  group  identified  the  following  topics  of  study  to  be  addressed  in  the  coming  three-year 
period  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission: 

1)  The  interpretation  of  scripture 

2)  The  interpretation  of  Tradition 

3)  Hermeneutics  of  confessionality 

The  above  topics  would  be  treated  as  one  overarching  study,  in  one  consultation  process. 
Three  further  studies  of  a different  nature  were  identified  for  the  same  three  year  period: 

4)  Hermeneutical  dimensions  of  reception 

5)  Symbols,  rites  and  practices 

6)  The  tension  between  inductive  and  deductive  methodologies 

Below  is  an  outline  of  each  of  the  proposed  areas  of  study,  together  with  a description  of  the 
processes  recommended  by  the  group.  The  group  saw  this  particular  scheme  to  be  the  most 
useful  way  in  which  to  integrate  the  recommendations  from  both  Moshi  and  Toronto. 

A.  Scripture,  Tradition  and  Hermeneutical  Keys 

PROPOSAL:  As  issues  I-III  are  closely  linked  with  each  other,  the  group  recommends 
that  Faith  and  Order  (1)  organize  a consultation  in  the  middle  of  2001  (around  30 
participants)  to  take  up  these  issues  together  in  three  sub-groups,  each  producing  a 
report.  (2)  A small  drafting  group  meeting  in  2002  would  then  be  given  the  task  of 
refining  and  integrating  these  reports  into  a coherent  text.  This  second  meeting 
would  consist  in  members  from  each  of  the  sub-groups  of  the  first. 

The  group  also  urges  that  during  this  consultation  Faith  and  Order  explore  ways  in 
which  the  churches  themselves  engage  in  discussion  on  these  three  issues  of 
hermeneutical  significance.  This  could  be  done,  for  example,  through  the  Christian 
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world  communions,  as  well  as  through  the  production  in  collaboration  with  the  WCC 
mission  team,  of  a study  guide  for  parish  use. 

I.  According  to  the  Scriptures 

All  the  Christian  churches  agree  that  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  Holy  Scripture  the  word  of  God, 
the  message  in  which  God  reveals  himself  and  gives  himself  to  humans.  This  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  an  incamational  event:  the  word  of  God  takes  flesh  among  us.  It  is  up  to  all 
believers,  and  to  the  Church,  to  open  the  way  for  the  advent  of  this  gospel  of  God. 

In  the  service  of  the  Word,  Christians  and  churches  have  an  interpretative  task  whose  sole 
end  is  to  permit  the  word  of  God  to  speak:  i.e.,  to  give  word  to  the  Word  (permettre  a la 
Parole  de  Dieu  de  prendre  la  parole ).  This  interpretative  function  entails  a hermeneutical 
task,  a mission  which  necessitates  adequate  hermeneutical  principles. 

(a)  On  one  level,  this  question  involves  the  exegetical  methods  used  in  the  study  of  the 
holy  scriptures.  A number  of  approaches  present  themselves:  historical-critical,  moral, 
political,  psychoanalytical,  contextual,  etc.  What  is  the  use  and  efficacy  of  these  exegetical 
methods?  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  (paras  21-27)  provides  a good  basis  for  further 
elaboration  of  these  issues. 

(b)  A second  level  is  that  of  the  hermeneutical  key  to  theological  reading  which  leads  to 
an  understanding  of  holy  scripture.  Is  there  a centre  or  core  to  scripture  which  can  give 
meaning  to  the  two  testaments?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  readings  of  scripture  which  have 
emerged  in  the  tradition?  Must  we  adhere  to  a literal  or  literalist  reading  of  scripture? 

(c)  Finally  there  is  the  question  of  where  and  how  one  decides  on  the  legitimacy  of  an 
interpretation.  This  issue  inevitably  involves  that  of  teaching  authorities,  and  the  role  of 
councils  and  synods  in  the  process  of  the  Church’s  normative  interpretation.  Subsequently,  to 
what  extent  does  unity  require  that  the  churches  discern  together  the  legitimacy  of  various 
interpretations? 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Faith  and  Order  has  never  attempted  to  present  commonly  agreed 
positions  on  this  major  hermeneutical  question.  Since  the  Lima  text,  many  have  asked  that, 
alongside  the  convergences  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  there  also  ought  to  emerge  a 
rapprochement  in  the  understanding  of  the  interpretation  of  scripture. 

GOALS:  To  explore  exegetical  methods,  to  identify  and  compare  the  hermeneutical 
keys  by  which  different  communities  interpret  the  scripture  and  to  examine  the 
mechanisms  by  which  they  assess  the  legitimacy  of  these  interpretations,  with  a view 
towards  seeking  ways  of  doing  this  in  common. 

II.  Interpreting  the  Tradition 

One  of  the  valuable  fruits  of  the  BEM  response  process  was  the  clear  demonstration  that  the 
churches  differ  in  their  views  about  the  authority  of  Tradition  and  traditions.  Even  those 
acknowledging  their  normativity  seem  to  interpret  in  differing  ways  the  primary  witnesses  to 
Tradition,  such  as  the  patristic  literature,  the  liturgy,  the  lives  and  teachings  of  the  saints, 
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icons,  the  councils  and  canons,  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  and  the  writings  of  those 
theologians  whose  wisdom  has  been  widely  acknowledged  by  the  Church.  The  rich  material 
of  the  responses  to  BEM  thus  provides  an  opportunity  to  explore  in  greater  depth  the 
hermeneutical  question  concerning  the  authority  and  the  interpretation  of  the  witness  to 
Tradition. 

Questions  arising  include  the  following: 

(a)  Do  the  major  witnesses  (patristic  literature,  liturgy,  saints,  councils  and  canons, 
doctors)  of  the  Tradition  (the  paradosis  of  the  kerygma)  carry  normative  authority  for  the 
various  communities  and,  if  so,  in  what  way?  If  these  witnesses  are  normative  for  some 
communities  and  not  for  others,  what  accounts  for  this  difference?  What  consequences  do  the 
affirmations  of  Montreal  (1963)  have  for  the  question  of  the  normativity  of  tradition? 

(b)  How  does  a community  determine  which  elements  presented  in  the  major  witnesses  of 
Tradition  are  normative  and  which  are  not?  How  do  the  churches  “read”  the  Tradition? 

(c)  In  how  far  can  traditions  which  have  been  developed  apart  from  or  in  opposition  to 
others  come  to  enrich  each  other  in  faith  and  life? 

GOALS:  To  examine  both  the  authority  which  various  Christian  communities  assign 
to  the  witnesses  of  Tradition  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  they  interpret  these 
witnesses. 

III.  “Hierarchies  of  Truths  Hermeneutics  of  Confess ionality 

The  Letter  to  the  Ephesians  suggests  the  richness  and  depth  of  God’s  revelation  in  Jesus 
Christ,  when  it  states:  “For  he  had  made  known  to  us  in  all  wisdom  and  insight  the  mystery  of 
his  will,  according  to  his  purpose  which  he  set  forth  in  Christ  as  a plan  for  the  fullness  of 
time,  to  unite  all  things  in  him,  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth”  (1:9-10).  Both  the 
mystery  of  God’s  self-manifestation  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  whole 
human  family,  to  all  people  of  every  culture,  helps  to  explain  why  there  has  always  been  a 
degree  of  pluriformity  in  the  human  articulation  and  expression  of  God’s  word.  Indeed  the 
fact  that  there  are  four  gospels  contained  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  already 
witnesses  to  a certain  legitimate  diversity.  At  the  same  time,  the  New  Testament  clearly 
conveys  that  the  fullness  of  God’s  revelation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christ  event,  which  has  its 
focus  in  the  paschal  mystery  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  Faith 
accepts  God’s  word  in  its  fullness;  thus  neither  the  community  of  believers  nor  the  individual 
believer  stands  in  judgment  over  the  word,  choosing  to  receive  only  that  part  of  the  word 
which  seems  particularly  appealing  or  relevant.  In  this  sense,  scripture  sometimes  associates 
faith  with  obedience  (cf.  Rom  16:25-26).  At  the  same  time,  the  many  individual  doctrines 
professed  by  the  Church  are  all  related  in  varying  ways  to  the  fundamental  affirmations  about 
God’s  salvation  in  Christ,  which  found  expression  in  the  proclamation  that  Jesus  died  for  our 
sins  and  was  raised  from  the  dead  (cf.  1 Cor  15:3-8)  and  that  Jesus  is  Lord  (cf.  1 Cor  12:3). 
Thus  there  can  be  discerned  a wholeness  to  Christian  faith.  Faith  has  a focus.  The  whole  is 
articulated  and  understood  in  relation  to  the  foundation  or  heart  of  Christian  revelation  as 
received  in  faith. 
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In  recent  decades  the  expression  “hierarchy  of  truths”  has  been  used  to  express  the  fact  that 
the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine  is  organically  ordered  around  the  foundation  of  Christian 
faith.  Moreover,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  doctrinal  confessions  of  currently  divided 
communities  can  be  better  understood  if  one  looks  into  the  overall  pattern  of  the  doctrinal 
confession  of  each  church  - its  particular  hierarchy  of  truths. 

A deeper  study  of  these  patterns  of  faith  would  be  ecumenically  fruitful,  from  a specifically 
hermeneutical  point  of  view,  in  several  ways.  First,  by  illuminating  the  organic  unity  of  the 
faith  of  each  community,  this  study  would  help  each  community  to  share  its  overall 
understanding  of  God’s  word  in  a more  convincing  way.  Each  community  would  be  better 
understood  and  would  be  able  to  invite  its  partners  to  share  its  own  particular  insights  into 
God’s  word.  This  could  lead  to  fuller  comprehension  and,  one  may  hope,  eventually  even 
common  acceptance  of  doctrines  which  are  now  professed  only  by  one  or  another  dialogue 
partner.  Secondly,  the  whole  question  of  the  compatibility  of  various  ways  of  conceiving  the 
organic  unity  of  Christian  faith  could  be  more  fully  addressed.  Here  the  issue  concerns 
primarily  the  legitimate  diversity  of  doctrinal  and  theological  elaborations  of  revelation. 
Greater  appreciation  of  catholicity  in  doctrine  would  be  the  fruit  of  such  a study. 

Some  questions  regarding  the  theological  and  hermeneutical  approaches  of  various  Christian 
communities  are  the  following: 

(a)  To  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  discern  a distinctive  pattern  or  approach  to  envisioning 
the  whole  of  Christian  doctrine  by  each  Christian  community?  How  does  the  overall  vision  of 
a particular  confessional  community  illuminate  and  render  credible  the  particular  doctrines 
professed  by  that  community? 

(b)  To  what  extent  may  and  even  should  the  varying  approaches  of  each  community  in 
understanding  the  overall  structure  of  God’s  revelation  be  seen  as  complementary  and 
mutually  enriching?  Do  the  confessional  patterns  of  interpretation  seem  to  conflict  with  one 
another  in  any  way?  Are  there  ways  in  which  patterns  which  appear  to  conflict  may  undergo 
alteration,  either  on  one  or  both  parts,  in  such  a way  that  the  conflict  may  be  overcome?  How 
can  the  overall  faith  vision  of  each  community  contribute  to  the  growth  in  vision  of  all  the 
other  communities? 

GOALS'.  1)  To  achieve  greater  mutual  understanding  and  greater  convergence 
toward  unity  in  faith,  and  2)  to  explore  the  compatibility  and  complementarity  of 
different  ways  of  ordering  the  basic  contents  of  Christian  faith. 

B.  Three  Further  Areas  of  Study 

IV.  The  Hermeneutical  Dimensions  of  Reception 

Proposal:  The  group  recommends  that  Faith  and  Order  launch  a project  on  the 
hermeneutical  dimensions  of  reception  by  commissioning  papers  along  the  lines 
suggested  below.  This  would  be  seen  as  an  ongoing  project  which  would  culminate  in 
a report  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  in  2003.  Depending  on  its 
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outcome,  it  also  might  be  conceived  as  part  of  the  document  coming  out  of  the 
consultation  process  on  scripture,  Tradition  and  hermeneutical  keys 

Ecumenical  statements  and  agreements  have  had  a tangible  effect  upon  the  life  of  the 
churches  and  on  their  relationships  with  one  another.  Multilateral  agreements,  notably  BEM, 
have  assisted  or  enabled  mutual  recognition  between  churches  on  the  regional  and  bilateral 
levels.  Bilaterals,  in  turn,  have  also  given  churches  the  possibility  to  formulate  and  agree  on 
their  own  positions  in  a way  that  had  not  been  previously  possible. 

Yet  the  ultimate  value  and  authority  of  ecumenical  statements  lies  with  the  quality  of  their 
reception.  Recent  decades  have  witnessed  a heightened  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the 
problem  of  reception,  together  with  a sense  that  there  is  a limited  use  to  generating 
ecumenical  texts  which  are  not  ultimately  received  by  the  communities  themselves. 

Even  when  there  is  reception,  it  can  have  effects  contrary  to  those  intended.  For  example, 
some  convergence  documents  have  led  to  an  entrenched  confessionalism.  Different  churches 
have  taken  widely  different  approaches  to  the  ecumenical  texts  they  have  been  sent, 
sometimes  due  to  the  ambivalence  of  the  texts  themselves.  Some  churches  are  inclined  to 
read  ecumenical  texts  as  new  confessions  of  faith  rather  than  as  attempts  to  record 
convergences. 

Reception  bears  a strong  hermeneutical  dimension,  as  was  affirmed  in  a preliminary  way  in  A 
Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  (paras  63-66).  It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  reception,  its  hermeneutical  aspects  need  to  be  spelled  out. 

Reception,  in  its  hermeneutical  dimension,  poses  vital  questions  both  about  the  churches  and 
about  the  texts  which  are  being  given  to  them  for  reception. 

GOALS:  To  explore  the  hermeneutical  implications  of  reception  by: 

exploring  the  hermeneutical  keys  at  work  in  the  different  churches  when  they 
receive  ecumenical  documents; 

examining  the  compatibility  of  these  hermeneutical  keys,  their 
complimentarity,  their  potential  to  help  churches  learn  from  each  other. 

What  are  the  hermeneutical  keys  at  work  in  the  churches  concerning  the  reception  process? 
what  are  the  theological  presuppositions  influencing  reception? 
what  are  the  contextual  and  cultural  factors? 
what  structures  of  authority  are  involved  to  assist  or  deter  reception? 

What  are  the  hermeneutics  implicit  in  the  texts  being  offered  to  the  churches? 

what  is  the  nature  and  purpose  of  any  given  ecumenical  text,  and  is  this  purpose 
clearly  explicit? 

is  the  methodology  used  in  the  text  appropriate  to  achieve  its  purposes? 

Process 

The  study  would  look  into  the  process  of  reception  of  recent  convergence  documents  by: 
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- studying  the  churches’  responses  to  BEM; 

- evaluating  changes  in  the  churches  which  could  be  attributed  to  a reception  of 
convergence  texts; 

- bringing  to  light  divergences  between  their  stated  intention  and  their  interpretation  in 
the  churches; 

study  the  hermeneutical  principles  most  fruitfully  used  in  bilateral  agreements  (e.g.,  the 
notion  of  differentiated  consensus  as  used  to  interpret  the  Joint  Declaration  on 
justification  between  the  LWF  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church); 

- on  the  basis  of  all  the  above,  develop  hermeneutical  guidelines  for  reading,  interpreting 
and  receiving  ecumenical  texts. 

V.  Symbols 

Proposal:  that  Faith  and  Order  work  in  collaboration  with  appropriate  groups  or 
institutions  (worship  departments  of  different  churches,  liturgical  institutes,  music 
and  liturgy  networks,  etc.),  as  well  as  with  the  WCC  Team  on  Mission  and 
Evangelism,  to  conduct  a workshop  on  the  use  and  interpretation  in  the  churches  of 
symbols,  rites  and  practices.  Such  a meeting  could  gather  liturgists,  artists, 
theologians  to  reflect  on  the  understanding  of  symbols,  e.g.,  the  extent  to  which 
symbols  can  be  an  interpretation  of  the  gospel,  and  how  symbols  are  understood  and 
interpreted  in  different  contexts. 

In  addition  to  the  texts  and  words  which  transmit  Tradition,  the  faith  of  the  Church  through 
the  ages  is  also  conveyed  in  ways  that  are  non-verbal.  Symbols,  liturgical  art,  music,  rites  and 
practices  are  means  of  transmitting  the  gospel. 

Symbols  and  their  interpretation  are  frequently  culturally  determined.  The  word  “symbol” 
itself  is  subject  to  different  understandings,  ranging  from  merely  a means  of  calling  to  mind 
something  else,  to  understanding  symbol  as  radically  uniting  form  and  content. 

The  use  and  understanding  of  symbols  can  vary  confessionally,  independent  of  region:  for 
example,  members  of  the  same  confession  will  react  in  a similar  way  to  the  same  symbols 
regardless  of  their  origin  or  context.  Similarly  it  can  be  regionally  based:  a certain  approach 
to  symbols  may  well  unite  the  people  of  a certain  area  despite  their  confessional  identity. 

It  is  often  in  the  non-verbal  manifestations  of  church  life  where  people  experience  their 
primary  interaction  with  the  Church  and  with  the  gospel.  Similarly,  it  is  the  differences  in  the 
area  of  symbol  (for  example,  different  ways  of  using  the  sign  of  the  cross)  where  people 
experience  confessional  and/or  cultural  differences.  By  addressing  this  powerful  area  of 
church  life,  and  by  thus  helping  to  investigate  the  full  range  of  ways  in  which  the  gospel  is 
communicated,  this  area  of  study  may  contribute  to  an  appreciation  of  diversity  within  unity, 
and  more,  to  an  increased  mutual  recognition. 

Questions  to  be  addressed  include:  How  do  the  churches  interpret  the  non-verbal  expressions 
of  tradition:  symbols,  rites,  works  of  art,  forms  of  prayer,  practices?  How  do  such  non-verbal 
expressions  interpret  the  scriptures,  for  example,  the  water  or  oil  used  in  the  celebration  of 
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the  sacraments?  How  are  non-verbal  expressions  interpreted  by  people  today?  How  can 
symbols  promote  greater  unity  among  Christians? 

VI.  Methodologies 

Proposal:  The  group  recommends  that  the  question  of  the  tension  between  inductive 
and  deductive  methodologies  be  taken  up  in  the  ongoing  inter-team  discussion  on 
ecumenical  hermeneutics  which  has  already  begun  within  the  WCC. 
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II 

The  Nature  and  Vocation  of  the  Human  Person: 
A Christian  Theological  Anthropology 
In  Contemporary  Ecumenical  Perspective 


The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  at  its  meeting  in  Toronto  (15-24  June 
1999),  recommended  " that  a small  working  group  meet  in  the  year  2000  to  explore 
possible  approaches  to  theological  anthropology,  i.e.,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
human  person ".  This  recommendation,  along  with  others,  was  made  in  response  to 
the  Standing  Commission's  review  of  recommendations  from  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993),  and  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Moshi  (1996).  Particular 
attention  was  also  paid  to  recommendations  from  the  WCC  Eighth  Assembly  in 
Harare  (1998)  as  articulated  in  the  Programme  Guidelines  Report  and  the  Report  of 
the  Policy  Reference  Committee  I.  The  issue  of  theological  anthropology  had  emerged 
in  Harare  as  a broader  context  for  the  discussion  of  human  sexuality.  Other  topcis  for 
which  the  study  of  theological  anthropology  appeared  relevant  included  building 
inclusive  community,  ethnic  and  national  identity,  overcoming  violence,  and  authority 
and  authoritative  teaching. 

The  Standing  Commission  was  clear  that  a study  on  theological  anthropology  should  provide  a 
theological  contribution  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  to  the  WCC,  and  to  the  ecumenical 
movement  as  a whole,  especially  with  regard  to  issues  of  ministry  and  ordination  in  the 
community  of  women  and  men  in  the  Church,  ethnic  and  national  identity,  human  sexuality, 
authority  and  authoritative  teaching. 

Consequently,  a confessionally  and  regionally  representative  working  group  of  twelve  persons 
met  at  the  Pastoral  Institute,  Brighton,  Massachusetts,  from  10-15  March  2000.  Participants 
prepared  papers  on  theological  anthropology  (what  the  subject  addresses  and  how  it  relates  to 
significant  issues  the  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement  face  today),  which  were  distributed 
in  advance.  Discussion  of  these  papers  enabled  the  identification  of  key  doctrinal  issues  and 
contemporary  challenges  that  need  to  be  included  in  the  study  process.  The  participants  also 
studied  the  document  from  the  1995  Faith  and  Order  consultation  of  younger  theologians 
(Turku,  Finland),  which  featured  clear-cut  proposals  for  a study  on  the  human  person. 

The  design  for  the  study  process,  as  proposed  by  the  working  group,  consists  of  four  steps. 

I.  Preliminary  Papers 

Background  papers  will  be  commissioned  in  two  areas: 

i.  Christian  Theological  Anthropology  in  previous  WCC  studies,  making  clear  why 
theological  anthropology  needs  to  be  addressed  by  Faith  and  Order  at  this  time; 

ii.  Christian  Theological  Anthropology  as  it  is  being  discussed  in  wider  ecclesial  and 
academic  contexts,  with  particular  attention  to  regional  representation. 
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These  papers  will  be  distributed  to  participants  in  both  consultations  (see  below). 

II.  Consultations 

Two  initial  consultations  will  be  held  (2001, 2002)  on  two  themes: 

i.  Being  in  the  Image  of  God 

ii.  Living  in  the  Image  of  God. 

Each  theme  will  be  elaborated  in  terms  of  three  sub-themes  and  in  engagement  with  four 
contemporary  challenges  (limits  of  life;  identities;  technologies;  poverty).  Sources  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  addressing  the  complex  interactions  between  sub-themes  and  challenges  will  be  insights 
from  Scripture,  patristics,  church  history,  ecclesial  and  ecumenical  conversations,  biological  and 
natural  sciences,  and  social  and  behavioural  sciences. 

Papers  drawing  on  the  insights  from  the  six  categories  of  source  material  will  be  commissioned 
in  advance.  Papers  are  to  be  both  focused  and  interdisciplinary,  raising  vital  issues  to  be  pursued. 
Papers  of  10-12  pages  are  not  expected  to  treat  topics  exhaustively.  Two  papers  will  be 
commissioned  in  each  of  the  six  source  categories  for  both  initial  consultations.  This  will  enable 
a greater  diversity  of  regional  and  ecclesial  perspectives. 

Papers  will  be  made  available  prior  to  the  consultations  both  via  a website  and  in  hard  copy 
format.  It  is  crucial  to  the  design  of  the  consultations  that  all  the  papers  be  read  by  all 
participants  in  advance.  Authors  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  consultation  and  will  present  a 
10-15  minute  summary  only.  Other  members  of  the  consultation  (one  for  the  two  papers  in  each 
source  category)  will  be  designated  to  respond  formally  (10-15  minutes). 

To  the  degree  possible,  some  degree  of  continuity  in  the  membership  of  the  two  consultations  is 
desirable. 

A record  of  the  findings  of  each  consultation  will  be  drafted  and  adopted.  Following  both  initial 
consultations,  a small  drafting  meeting  will  be  held  to  review  these  records,  together  with  the 
commissioned  papers,  in  order  to  prepare  a preliminary  report  and  recommendations  to  be 
submitted  to  the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  in  2003.  The  Standing  Commission 
may  wish  to  appoint  a Steering  Committee  to  facilitate  this  task. 

III.  Plenary  Commission  Response 

The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  will  be  asked  to  place  the  preliminary  report  and 
recommendations  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  Plenary  Commission  meeting  and  to  facilitate 
discussion  and  feedback. 

IV.  Further  Work 

Additional  work  on  the  study  will  be  designed  in  light  of  the  Plenary  Commission  response. 
This  may  include  a third  consultation,  regional  meetings,  and  a final  meeting  to  draft  a possible 
report  (possibly  with  papers)  for  publication  in  preparation  for  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  WCC 
(2005). 
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CONSULTATIONS 

It  is  proposed  that  both  initial  consultations  will  concentrate  on  various  aspects  of  human  beings 
as  created  in  the  image  of  God.  The  first  consultation  will  focus  its  attention  on  "Being  in  the 
image  of  God",  elaborating  three  sub-themes: 

- image  of  God; 

- distorted  image  of  God;  and 

- restored  image  of  God. 

The  second  consultation  will  focus  its  attention  on  "Living  in  the  image  of  God",  elaborating  a 
second  group  of  three  sub-themes: 

- living  in  ecclesial  community; 

- living  in  diverse  social  and  cultural  contexts;  and 

- living  in  creation. 

Both  consultations  will  refract  these  themes  and  sub-themes  in  light  of  four  contemporary 
challenges,  each  of  which  will  be  assessed  in  terms  of  three  sets  of  ambiguities  (life/death;  non- 
violence/violence; reconciliation/brokenness): 

- Limits  of  life; 

- Identities; 

- Technologies; 

- Poverty. 

The  themes,  sub-themes,  and  challenges  will  be  explored  from  the  perspective  of  relevant 
insights  from  six  source  categories: 

- Scripture; 

- Patristics; 

- Church  history; 

- Ecclesial  and  ecumenical  conversations; 

- Biological  and  natural  sciences;  and 

- Social  and  behavioural  sciences. 

Consultation  I:  BEING  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD  (March  2001) 

SUB-THEMES 

1.  Image  of  God 

(including  issues  such  as  the  imago  Dei;  imago  trinitatis;  inclusivity  and  universality; 
free-will;  body-soul  unity /duality;  representation  of  Christ). 

2.  Distorted  Image  of  God 

(including  issues  such  as  "original  sin";  the  Fall,  sinful  behaviour;  evil;  body-soul 
dualism). 

3.  Restored  Image  of  God 

(including  issues  such  as  ecological  harmony;  creativity;  liberation;  redemption; 
salvation;  reconciliation;  koinonia;  communion  of  saints;  Mary;  inaugurated  eschatology; 
wholeness;  fullness  of  life;  unity  in  which  diversities  are  not  lost;  trinity;  recapitulation; 
pneumatology). 
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CHALLENGES 

1.  Limits  of  Life 

(including  issues  related  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  life,  illness,  disease,  suffering, 
mortality). 

2.  Identities 

(including  issues  related  to  disabilities  and  to  national,  ethnic,  caste,  ecclesial,  gender, 
sexual  identities). 

3.  Technologies 

(including  issues  related  to  biological,  computer/cyborg  technologies). 

4.  Poverty 

(including  issues  related  to  economics,  spiritual,  forced  and  voluntary  poverty). 
SOURCES 

Scripture;  Patristics;  Church  history;  Ecclesial  and  ecumenical  conversations;  Biological  and 
natural  sciences;  Social  and  behavioural  sciences. 


Consultation  II:  LIVING  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD  (March  2002) 

SUB-THEMES 

1 . Living  in  ecclesial  community 

(including  issues  such  as  trinity  as  icon  of  relationship;  Christian  identity  [baptism, 
growth  into  Christ,  sanctification,  holiness,  communion  of  saints,  Mary,  role  models];  ministry 
and  ordination  in  the  community  of  women  and  men  [representation  of  Christ];  authority  and 
authoritative  teaching;  hospitality;  care-taking  in  community;  liturgy;  monastic  life). 

2.  Living  in  diverse  social  and  cultural  contexts 

(including  issues  such  as  social  trinity;  community  of  women  and  men;  people  of  other 
living  Faiths;  social  transformation). 

3.  Living  in  creation 

(including  issues  such  as  incarnation;  co-creation;  care  of  the  earth;  relationship  to  non- 
human animals;  relationship  to  the  land;  people  of  other  living  Faiths;  humanity  as  microcosm 
and  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth). 

CHALLENGES 

1 . Limits  of  life 

(including  issues  related  to  caretaking  throughout  the  life-cycle  and  natural  resources). 

2.  Identities 

(including  issues  related  to  ethnic,  national,  racial,  religious,  gender  and  sexual 
identities). 

3.  Technologies 

(including  issues  related  to  mechanization,  medicalization,  communication  and 
information  technologies). 

4.  Poverty 

(including  issues  related  to  the  global  economy,  distribution  of  resources,  the 
international  debt  crisis,  “disposable  people”). 
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SOURCES 

Scripture;  Patristics;  Church  history;  Ecclesial  and  ecumenical  conversations;  Biological  and 
natural  sciences;  Social  and  behavioural  sciences. 


APPENDIX  I OUTLINE  OF  STUDY 


March  2000  Planning  Consultation,  Boston 

April  2000  Commissioning  of  preliminary  papers 


i.  Christian  Theological  Anthropology  in  previous  WCC  studies 
(Faith  and  Order  and  other  WCC  work) 

WCC  Faith  and  Order  staff 

ii.  Christian  Theological  Anthropology  in  wider  ecclesial  contexts 

(work  done  by  theologians,  biblical  scholars  in  various  parts  of  the  world) 
Regional  papers 


April/May  2000 
October  2000 
March  2001 
April/May  2001 
Sept/Oct  2001 
March  2002 
7 2002 
June  2002 
March?  2003 
March  2004 
7 2004 

June  2004(or  March  2005) 

7 2005 

2005 


Commissioning  of  papers  for  consultation  I 
Report  to  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 
Consultation  I 

Commissioning  of  papers  for  consultation  II 
Report  to  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 
Consultation  II 

Report  to  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 
Drafting  meeting 

Report  to  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission 
Consultation  III  or  regional  meetings 
Report  to  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 
Drafting  meeting 

Report  to  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 
WCC  Assembly 


APPENDIX  II 


OUTLINE  OF  CONSULTATION  I 


Theme:  Being  in  the  Image  of  God 

Date:  March  2001 

Location: 


Sub-themes:  Challenges:  Sources  [papers]: 

(in  view  of  the  “three  ambiguities”:  life/death; 
non-violence/violence;  reconciliation/brokenness) 


Image  of  God  Limits  of  life  Scripture 

Distorted  Image  of  God  Identity  Patristics 
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Technologies  Church  History 

Restored  Image  of  God  Poverty  Ecclesial  and  ecumenical  conversations 

Biological  and  natural  sciences 
Social  and  behaviorial  sciences 


APPENDIX  III 


OUTLINE  OF  CONSULTATION  II 


Theme:  Living  in  the  Image  of  God 

Date:  March  2002 

Location: 


Sub-themes:  hallenges:  Sources  [papers]: 

(in  view  of  the  “three  ambiguities”:  life/death; 
non-violence/violence;  reconciliation/brokenness) 


Living  in  ecclesial  community 
Living  in  diverse  social 
Technologies 
Living  in  the  creation 


Limits  of  life 
Identity 

Church  History 
Poverty 


Scripture  insights 
Patristics  and  cultural  contexts 

Ecclesial  and  ecumenical  conversations 
Biological  and  natural  sciences 
Social  and  behaviorial  sciences 


APPENDIX  IV 


LIST  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

Brighton,  Massachusetts,  USA 
10-  15  March  2000 

V.  Rev.  Nareg  ALEMEZIAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Cilicia),  Armenian  Catholicosate 
of  Cilicia,  Antelias,  Lebanon  (e-mail:  nareg@inco.com.lb) 

Dr  Leelamma  ATHYAL  (Mar  Thoma  Church),  Gurukul  Lutheran  Theological  College,  94, 
Purasawalkam  High  Road,  Kilpauk,  Madras  600.100,  India  (no  e-mail  for  the  time  being) 

Rev.  Fr  Frans  BOUWEN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Sainte-Anne,  P O Box  19079,  91190 
Jerusalem,  Israel  (e-mail:  frbouwen@steanne.org) 

Rev.  Dr  John  CHRYSSAVGIS  (Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and  South 
America/Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Holy  Cross  School  of  Theology,  50  Goddard  Avenue, 
Brookline,  MA  02445,  USA  (e-mail:  Jchryssavg@aol.com) 

Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY  (Church  of  the  Brethren),  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School,  1 100  S. 
Goodman  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14620,  USA  (e-mail:  mmay@crds.edu) 
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Dr  Martin  NKAFU  NKEMNKIA  (Roman  Catholic  Church,  Cameroon),  154,  V.  Quattrucci, 
00046  Grottaferrata  (RM),  Italy  (e-mail:  mnkafu@pcn,net) 

Rev.  Araceli  Ezzatti-ROCCHIETTI  (Methodist  Church),  Julio  Cesar  1264,  Apt.  702, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay  (e-mail:  arae@intemet.com.uy) 

Rev.  Dr  William  TABBERNEE  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Phillips  Theological  Seminary,  4242 
South  Sheridan  Road,  Tulsa,  OK  74145,  USA  (e-mail:  ptspres@fullnet.net) 

Prof.  Reijo  TYORINOJA  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland),  Department  of 
Systematic  Theology,  University  of  Helsinki,  P O Box  33,  00014  Helsinki,  Finland  (e-mail: 
reijo.tyorinoja@helsinki.fi) 

Consultants 

Rev.  Dr  Constance  F.  PARVEY  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  47  Vassal  Lane, 
Cambridge,  MA  02138,  USA  (e-mail:  cfparvey@mit.edu) 

Ms  Despina  PRASSAS  (Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and  South  America/  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate),  50  Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline,  MA  02445,  USA  (e-mail:  ddprassas@aol.com) 

Guest 

Rev.  Diane  KESSLER  (United  Church  of  Christ),  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches,  14 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108-3760,  USA  (e-mail:  council@masscouncilofchurches.org) 

Apologies 

Prof.  Yohan  HYUN  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea),  Presbyterian  College  & Theological 
Seminary,  363  Kwangjang-dong,  Kwangjin-ku,  Seoul  143  756,  Korea  (e-mail: 

hyun@pcts.ac.kr) 

Rev.  Flora  WINFIELD  (Church  of  England),  Church  House,  Great  Smith  Street,  London 
SW1P  3NZ,  England  (e-mail  of  secretary:  judy.boateng@ccu.c-of-e.org.uk) 

Staff 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  BEST  (Disciples  of  Christ)  (e-mail:  tfb@wcc-coe.org) 

Dr  Peter  BOUTENEFF  (Orthodox  Church  in  America)  (e-mail:  pcb@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Renate  SBEGHEN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany)  (e-mail:  res@wcc-coe.org) 
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Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

Planning  Meeting 
Cartigny,  Switzerland,  April  2000 


I.  Introduction 

The  study  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church  is 
the  latest  in  a series  of  Faith  and  Order  programmes  linking  the  search  for  Christian  unity  to 
the  church’s  witness,  mission  and  service  to  the  world.  Following  the  mandate  from  its  By- 
laws Faith  and  Order  has  engaged  since  the  1960s  with  issues  of  the  community  of  women 
and  men,  justice,  racism,  disabilities,  and  others,  often  in  co-operation  with  other 
programmes  within  the  WCC. 

Through  the  1980s  this  concern  was  pursued  through  the  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”;  through  the  mid-1990s  Faith  and  Order 
collaborated  with  WCC  Unit  III  in  work  on  “Ecclesiology  and  Ethics”;  since  then  the  focus 
has  been  on  issues  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  relation  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity. 
This  focus  was  suggested,  prophetically,  by  Bishop  Barry  Rogerson  at  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission  meeting  in  Dunblane,  Scotland  - before  the  momentous  political, 
social  and  religious  changes  accompanying  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Through  the  1990s  and 
beyond  these  issues  have  - tragically  - become  ever  more  relevant.  The  churches  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  their  responsibility  in  situations  of  tension  and  conflict  related 
to  issues  of  ethnic  and  national  identity.  They  are  seeking  resources  from  the  bible,  theology 
and  church  history  to  understand  their  involvement  and  role  in  these  situations,  and  to 
enhance  their  witness  for  justice  and  reconciliation. 

II.  Goals  and  Process  of  the  Study 

The  study  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church  as 
mandated  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  has  the  following  aims: 

1 . To  enable  the  churches  to  understand  the  role  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  their 
own  lives,  in  their  relationships  as  churches,  and  in  their  societies; 

2.  To  renew  the  churches  through  a continuing  search  for  visible  unity  which  challenges 
their  historical  identities,  and  calls  them  to  transcend  their  divisions  and  the  fragmentation  of 
their  societies; 

3.  To  equip  the  churches  to  become  an  effective  prophetic  sign  of  the  unity  and  renewal 
of  a reconciled  human  community. 

The  study  process  has  been  planned  from  the  beginning  to  integrate  (1)  inter-disciplinary 
work  on  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  relation  to  Christian  unity,  and  drawing  on  the 
resources  of  biblical  studies,  theology  and  church  history  as  well  as  the  social,  political 
cultural  sciences;  and  (2)  the  witness  from  churches,  councils  of  churches  and  ecumenical 
study  centres  reflecting  on  these  issues  in  their  own  local  situation. 
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An  exploratory  meeting  at  Hawarden,  Wales  in  1 997  identified  central  themes  for  the  study, 
and  a meeting  at  Cartigny,  Switzerland  in  1998  identified  locations  and  criteria  for  the  local 
self-study  projects,  including  a common  set  of  questions  to  be  addressed  by  all. 

This  second  meeting  at  Cartigny  in  2000  has  planned  the  inter-disciplinary  dimension  of  the 
study.  Specialists  in  the  fields  of  biblical  studies  (Catrin  Williams),  theology  (Emmanuel 
Clapsis),  and  church  history  (Gillian  Evans  and  William  McComish)  engaged  with 
theologians  sensitive  to  the  contributions  - and  limitations  - of  the  social  and  human  sciences 
(Alan  Falconer,  Konrad  Raiser).  Through  this  interaction,  the  consultation  sought  to  identify  - 
for  each  of  these  fields  - the  key  themes,  methods  of  study,  and  persons  to  be  involved  from 
the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  and  academic  communities. 

III.  Cartigny  2000  - areas  and  approaches  for  study 

Different  approaches  have  proved  most  appropriate  for  each  of  these  fields.  In  some  cases 
detailed  proposals  for  consultations  were  made;  in  other  cases  other  approaches  were 
suggested,  such  as  soliciting  papers  and  eliciting  comments  on  them  from  a range  of 
correspondents;  in  still  other  cases  the  key  themes  and  issues  for  study  were  identified,  with 
working  methods  still  to  be  determined.  The  results  of  our  reflection  in  each  field  are  given 
below. 

We  note  also  the  importance  of  the  inter-relation  among  the  various  fields  of  inquiry,  and 
between  this  inter-disciplinary  dimension  of  the  study  and  the  local  self-study  projects.  Thus 
persons  representing  various  aspects  of  the  study  should  be  present  at  each  stage  of  its  work. 

A.  Biblical  Studies 

1.  Issues  and  Themes.  The  notion  of  identity  and  boundaries  emerged  as  a central 
overall  theme,  with  the  following  sub-topics  identified  for  study: 

(a)  Identity,  and  mechanisms  for  establishing  and  maintaining  identity;  identity  as 
relational, 

(b)  Boundaries  - religious,  social,  cultural,  and  psychological  - as  a means  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  identity;  boundaries  as  fixed  or  fluid;  the  notion  of  mobility  across 
boundaries  and  how  this  affects  identity; 

(c)  The  universal  and  the  particular:  catholicity  in  relation  to  both  space  and  time; 

(d)  Among  many  biblical  texts,  Galatians  3:28  is  central.  How  does  this  relate  to  the 
identity  in  Christ  established  through  our  “common  baptism”? 

(e)  The  relation  of  these  issues  to  the  unity  of  the  church:  a baptismal  ecclesiology  may 
be  helpful,  as  is  the  theme  of  koinonia  with  its  emphasis  on  the  relations  among  Christians 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  particular  ecclesial  communities. 

2.  It  is  important  to  see  how  the  Bible  is  used: 

(a)  In  affirming  identity  - including  distinctive  ethnic  and  national  identities  - and  in 
affirming  the  unity  of  the  church.  To  what  extent  does  the  Bible  challenge  distinctive  ethnic 
and  national  identities  in  favour  of  a common  Christian  identity? 

(b)  In  relation  to  the  themes  of  anamnesis  (cf.  BEM)  and  the  “reconciliation  of 
memories”  in  situations  of  tension  and  conflict.; 
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(c)  In  relation  to  the  theme  of  power. 

3.  And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  and  to  explore: 

(a)  The  ethical,  political,  and  social  implications  - and  responsibilities  - of  biblical 
interpretation; 

(b)  Biblical  interpretations  stemming  from  a variety  of  religious  and  cultural  contexts; 

(c)  New  “configurations”  within  biblical  scholarship;  new  methods  of,  and  approaches  to, 
biblical  studies;  the  relation  of  “academic”  (“wissenschaftlich/ scientific”)  biblical  studies  to 
Bible  study  within,  for  example,  the  local  congregation; 

(d)  The  role  of  biblical  studies  in  the  ecumenical  movement;  is  there  a special  ecumenical 
“method”  of  bible  study  - or  a special  contribution  from  the  ecumenical  movement  to  the 
study  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible? 

4.  Methods  and  approaches  to  be  used 

(a)  Drawing  on  work  already  done:  by  commissioning  a survey  of  work  in  the  field  and  a 
bibliography;  by  sharing  work  in  progress  via  email  and  the  world  wide  web; 

(b)  Holding  a consultation  of  scholars,  ideally  funded  within  an  academic  grants  scheme, 
and  offering  about  1 5 persons  the  opportunity  for  publication  of  their  work;  this  should  bring 
together  a broadly-representative  group  from  various  scholarly,  confessional  and  cultural 
perspectives;  “key”  texts  (such  as  Gal.  3:28)  should  be  identified  and  explored,  bearing  in 
mind  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 

(c)  As  a further  step:  persons  involved  in  the  local  self-study  projects  (in  Fiji,  Northern 
Ireland,  the  Sudan,  etc.)  should  engage  with  specific  biblical  texts  which  have  proved 
significant  for  their  respective  situations 

B.  Church  History 

1.  Questions  / Themes 

(a)  The  “Post-Modern  Challenge”.  “Pattems”in  history  and  their  “use”  today:  is  the 
contemporary  situation  - its  historic  conditions  and  ways  of  thought  - so  new  that  we  cannot 
learn  from  the  past?  How  can  we  compare  situations  and  events  today  with  those  which  took 
place  under  different  circumstances? 

(b)  The  danger  of  taking  historical  examples  as  “proof  texts”,  defining  persons  and  events 
at  a given  moment  without  allowing  for  growth  and  development; 

(c)  The  human  dimension  in  history:  for  example,  hope  as  motivation  and  fear  as  a 
barrier  to  encounter  and  conversation; 

(d)  The  notion  of  “development”  and  progress  in  history:  is  it  useful?  Deceptive?  How 
does  it  relate  to  the  Christian  eschatological  understanding  of  history? 

(e)  What  resources  does  the  discipline  of  church  history  bring  to  our  reflection  on  ethnic 
identity,  national  identity,  and  the  unity  of  the  church? 

(f)  How  should  we  deal  with  the  “cultural  particularity”  of  church  historians,  and  the 
various  “schools”  for  studying  and  understanding  history?  (D.  Little,  G.  Tinker,  M.  Waltzer)? 

2.  Approaches  which  may  prove  useful 

(a)  Issues  of  historical  method,  and  the  “use”  of  history  in  public  discourse  - as  a 
justification  for  policies  and  actions  today; 
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(b)  Gathering  and  analysing  examples  from  church  history  on  the  themes  of  identity  and 
boundaries,  and  the  crossing  of  boundaries;  exploring  insights  from  inter-confessional 
projects  in  writing  church  history  from  an  ecumenical  - rather  than  a confessional  - 
perspective; 

(c)  The  role  of  church  history  in  shaping  perceptions  of  confessional  identity,  and  in 
overcoming  - or  reinforcing  - divisions  among  the  churches;  the  role  of  church  history  in  the 
formation  of  new  generations  of  pastors  and  theologians; 

(d)  A study  of  the  theme  of  tolerance : how  this  stems  from,  and  affects,  the 
understanding  of  ethnic,  national  and  confessional  identities 

3.  Working  methods 

(a)  Surveying  scholarly  work  done  in  the  field; 

(b)  Sharing  of  papers  via  email  and  the  world  wide  web; 

(c)  Engaging  graduate  students  and  younger  theologians  in  reflection  on  the  role  of 
church  history  in  shaping  the  future  ecumenical  situation. 

4.  Possible  resource  persons  and  projects 

(a)  Denis  Turner;  the  United  Nations  University  study  on  ethnicity;  Chris  Jones  (Bonn); 

(b)  Note  the  importance  of  engaging  poets  and  politicians  in  this  discussion. 

C.  Theology 

1.  Themes  for  study 

(a)  Creation:  the  inter-dependence  of  all  that  has  been  created;  the  action  of  God  in 
history,  the  notion  of  divine  providence; 

(b)  Eschatology,  and  the  goal  ( telos ) of  and  for  creation; 

(c)  Anthropology; 

(d)  Faith  as  fundamentally  relational, 

(e)  The  fundamental  unity  of  Christians,  given  in  and  through  their  baptism,  as  a basis  for 
common  engagement  by  the  churches  in  local  situations  and  contexts; 

(f)  The  notion  of  catholicity  and  particularity:  The  plan  of  God,  and  Christ’s  intention,  is 
to  bring  all  things  unto  himself;  all  things  cohere  in  Christ;  therefore  isolation  is  sin; 

(g)  Theological  reflection  on  the  theme  of  identity  and  boundaries; 

(h)  Issues  of  power  in  the  claim  to  know  the  “truth”; 

(i)  The  broader  view:  what  is  the  theological  basis  for  sound  inter-faith,  and  inter- 
cultural,  relations? 

(j)  The  interaction  between  theology  and  the  social  and  political  sciences 

2.  Methods  of  study 

(a)  An  analysis  of  the  Bristol  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  (1967)  focussing  on 
themes  of  creation  - to  be  commissioned  by  one  or  two  specialists; 

(b)  Reflection  on  the  inter-relation  between  theological  and  sociological  discourse  - the 
proper  roles  of  each; 

(c)  Papers  on  the  themes  identified  above  (creation,  eschatology,  anthropology,  unity 
based  in  our  common  baptism,  power)  - to  be  commissioned; 

(d)  A paper  on  tolerance,  its  theological  basis  and  implications  - to  be  commissioned; 
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(e)  The  above  to  honour  the  diversity  of  internal  dialogues  within  current  theological 
discourse; 

(f)  A small  consultation  (10  persons)  to  reflect  on  themes  raised  at  Bristol,  particularly  in 
relation  to  pneumatology,  and  preparing  theologians  for  dialogue  with  social 
scientists;  parallel  with  a small  consultation  with  social  scientists,  engaging  them  in 
dialogue  with  theologians;  theologians  and  social  scientists  to  be  identified  by  Faith 
and  Order  Commissioners.  (Possible  participants:  Pontheim;  Robert  Schreiter, 
Chicago;  Don  Shriver,  New  York;  David  Gill.) 

IV.  Comments  on  Methodology  for  the  Study  as  a Whole 

1.  In  addition  to  “classical”  methods,  e.g.  consultations,  papers  and  responses; 
bibliography/literature  search;  conventional  publication;  consider  also  methods  of  working 
via  Internet  - publication  of  papers  on  world  wide  web,  responses  received  electronically  and 
published/posted  for  comment. 

2.  Interaction  of  interdisciplinary  and  local  self-study  components  of  the  study 

(a)  Small  meetings  (ca.  10  persons)  for  each  dimension  of  the  study 

(b)  “Colloquium”  or  summary  consultation  (40+  persons)  for  all  dimensions  of  the  study, 
possibly  preceded  by  a small  planning  meeting  to  review  the  various  components  of  the  study 
and  their  integration. 

V.  Timeline  for  the  Study 

A.  2000 

1 . Bristol  (1967)  text  analysed  at  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 

2.  Analysis  of  L WF  1 960s  /1 970  in  this  area 

3.  Publication  of  papers  from  meetings  so  far  (Hawarden  / Cartigny  1/  Cartigny  II) 

4.  Identify  persons  likely  to  have  been  involved  in  exploring  the  “ecumenical  project”. 

B.  2001 

1 . First  Half: 

(a)  Preparatory  meetings  for  Biblical  scholars,  theologians,  church  historians 

(b)  Gathering  of  those  involved  in  the  local  self-study  projects 

2.  Second  Half 

(a)  Biblical  scholars  conference  - Bangor?  (from  October) 

(b)  Preparation  of  biblical  scholars;  preparation  of  Bible  studies  for  Colloquium  of 
March  2002 

(c)  Report  to  Standing  Commission 

(d)  Preparatory  meeting  of  church  historians 

(e)  Preparatory  meeting  of  social  scientists 

(f)  Further  planning  meeting  as  necessary  (towards  2002  “Colloquium”). 

C.  March  2002 

“Colloquium”  bringing  together  all  actors  in  the  study  process  (both  inter-disciplinary  and 
local  self-study  dimensions  of  the  project) 


D. 

1. 

2. 
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2003 

Report  to  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission 
(August)  Report  to  WCC  Central  Committee 

E.  2004 

Presentation  of  final  results  to  WCC  Central  Committee 
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IV 


THE  SACRAMENTAL  DIMENSION  OF  BAPTISM 

Prague,  Czech  Republic 
29  May  - 4 June  2000 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  The  Mutual  Recognition  of  Baptism:  a Gift  and  Inspiration  to  the  Churches 

There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  just  as  you  were  called  to  the  one  hope  of  your 
calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all 
and  through  all  and  in  all  (Eph.  4:4-6).1 

1 . Following  the  biblical  witness  the  churches  understand  baptism  as  the  event,  unique 
and  unrepeatable,  by  which  Christ  claims  his  followers  and  makes  them  his  own.  In  accord 
with  this  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  says:  “Therefore,  our  one  baptism  into  Christ 
constitutes  a call  to  the  churches  to  overcome  their  divisions  and  visibly  manifest  their 
fellowship”.2 

2.  In  many  cases  churches  do  mutually  recognise  (as  it  was  put  at  the  fifth  world 
conference  on  Faith  and  Order)  “one  another’s  baptism  as  the  one  baptism  into  Christ”,3  and 
this  has  important  consequences  for  the  self-understanding  and  practise  of  all  the  churches. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  “not  all  churches  are  able  to  recognise  other  churches’  baptisms,  and 
not  all  agree  entirely  on  the  insights  of  BEM  concerning  baptism”.4  The  situation  is  indeed 
complex,  as  the  following  instances  make  clear. 


1 Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  scripture  quotations  contained  herein  are  from  the  New  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Bible,  1989,  1995  by  the  Division  of  Christian  Education  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  are  used  by  permission.  All  rights  reserved. 

2 Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1982,  “Baptism”,  para.  6,  p.  3.  Also: 
“Mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  acknowledged  as  an  important  sign  of  expressing  the  baptismal  unity  given  in 
Christ.  Wherever  possible,  mutual  recognition  should  be  expressed  explicitly  by  the  churches”,  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry,  para.  15,  p.  6;  and  “Baptism,  therefore,  constitutes  a sacramental  bond  of  unity  linking 
all  who  have  been  reborn  by  means  of  it”:  Unitatis  Redintegratio,  para.  22,  in  The  Documents  of  Vatican  II,  ed. 
Walter  M.  Abbott,  S.J.,  New  York,  Guild  Press,  America  Press,  Association  Press,  1966,  p.  364. 

3 See  the  Worship  Book,  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993,  Geneva, 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches,  English,  pp.  10-12;  Spanish,  pp.  30-33;  German, 
pp.  51-54;  French,  pp.  72-75. 

4 “Faith  and  Order  Work  on  Worship  (with  special  reference  to  Baptism)  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church, 
Planning  Meeting,  Communaute  de  Grandchamp,  July,  1998”,  Appendix  III,  “Report  of  Planning  Group  on 
Worship”,  in  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  15-24  June  1999,  Toronto,  Canada,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  185,  World  Council  of  Churches  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  1999,  p.  101  (Report,  pp. 
100-110). 
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3.  In  some  cases,  this  mutual  recognition  reflects  a condition  of  full  sharing  in  faith  and 
life  among  the  churches.  In  some  cases,  mutual  recognition  exists  together  with  significant 
limitations  in  sharing,  particularly  at  the  eucharistic  table  - raising  questions  for  some  about 
the  meaning  of  recognition,  if  not  of  baptism  itself.  In  some  cases,  the  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism  is  lacking,  so  that  some  churches  (or  congregations  within  them)  require  the  baptism 
of  all  persons  seeking  membership,  even  if  they  have  already  undergone  baptism  in  another 
church.  In  some  cases,  the  readiness  to  recognise  baptisms  performed  in  another  church 
varies  from  place  to  place  depending  on  local  circumstances,  including  the  degree  of 
awareness,  and  acceptance,  of  the  ecumenical  dimension  of  the  church’s  life. 

B.  Prague  2000 

4.  An  ecumenical  group  met  in  May- June  2000  in  Prague  to  further  the  discussion  of 
these  issues.  Gathered  at  the  invitation  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,5  this  meeting  was  charged  with  furthering  the  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism  among  the  churches  by: 

i.  working  on  the  churches’  understandings  of  sacrament  in  relation  to  baptism,  and  on 
the  “ordo  of  baptism”  (that  is,  its  structure  or  pattern),  as  a help  to  wider  mutual  recognition; 

ii.  clarifying  terms  and  issues  central  to  the  discussion,  particularly  the  relation  between 
the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  and  sharing  in  the  eucharist;  and 

iii.  identifying  areas  for  further  work  by  the  churches,  both  individually  and  together. 

5.  The  participants  included  some  22  persons  hailing  from  many  and  diverse  countries 
and  cultures,  including  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Australia,  Korea,  India, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  the  Czech  Republic,  Romania,  Belgium,  Finland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Brazil,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  A wide  range  of 
churches  were  represented  including  Anglican,  Armenian  Orthodox  [Cilicia],  Baptist, 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Czech  Brethren,  Hussite,  Kimbanguist,  Lutheran, 
Methodist,  Orthodox  Church  of  America,  Presbyterian/Reformed,  Roman  Catholic, 
Romanian  Orthodox,  Syrian  Orthodox  [India],  and  United. 

6.  The  consultation  met  at  a Capucin  (Roman  Catholic)  retreat  centre  near  Hradcany 
Castle  in  the  heart  of  Prague,  Czech  Republic.  We  record  our  thanks  to  the  staff  of  the  house, 
who  welcomed  us  courageously  as  the  first  ecumenical,  and  the  first  international,  group 
which  they  had  hosted.  And  we  extend  special  thanks  to  the  local  participants  and  hosts, 
particularly  Rev.  Dr  David  Holeton,  Mr  Joseph  Konig  and  Mr  Pavel  Kolar,  who  devoted  such 
energy  - not  to  say  ingenuity  - to  ensuring  that  we  could  complete  our  work. 

C.  The  Pathway  to  Prague 

7.  To  understand  and  evaluate  the  following  report,  it  is  helpful  to  review  recent  Faith 
and  Order  work  in  the  area  of  worship.  Stirred  not  least  by  the  experience  of  worship  at  its 
fifth  world  conference  in  1993  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Faith  and  Order  has  turned  anew  to 


5 As  approved  by  the  1999  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  in  Toronto,  in  response  to  proposals  made 
by  the  Grandchamp  planning  meeting  (see  footnote  4).  For  details  see  “Worship  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church”,  in 
Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  15-24  June  1999,  Toronto,  Canada,  pp.  83-85,  especially  p.  84. 
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the  study  of  worship  as  an  essential  part  of  its  work  for  the  unity  of  the  church.  It  has  gained  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  liturgical  dimension  of  the  life  of  the  church,  and  of  the  importance 
of  closer  engagement  with  liturgists  and  worship  leaders  as  well  as  theologians.6 

8.  Baptism,  and  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  has  been  at  the  heart  of  this  renewed 
focus  on  worship  in  relation  to  Christian  unity.  In  Santiago  de  Compostela  there  was  a 
widespread  response  to  the  daily  worship  service  in  which  the  churches’  delegates  “affirmed 
and  celebrated  together  ‘the  increasing  mutual  recognition  of  one  another’s  baptism  as  the 
one  baptism  into  Christ”’.7  The  Conference  then  recommended  that  Faith  and  Order  “put  in 
process  for  consideration  by  the  churches  a way  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism”. 

9.  An  initial  consultation  in  Ditchingham,  England  in  1994  reflected  broadly  on  the 
structures  ( ordo ) of  Christian  life  and  worship  as  “an  ancient  yet  ever-new  pattern  which  the 
churches  already  possess,  which  they  are  invited  to  recognize  in  each  other  and  to  renew  in 
themselves”;9  discussed  criteria  for  the  inculturation  of  worship;  and  reviewed  actual 
experiences  of  worship  fostering  the  search  for  unity  at  the  local  level.10 

10.  These  themes  of  the  ordo  and  inculturation  of  worship  were  taken  up  at  a second 
consultation  in  Faverges,  France  in  1997  specifically  in  relation  to  baptism.  (Significantly, 
recalling  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry's  linking  of  baptism  with  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  life,11  the  consultation  also  introduced  a new  line  of  reflection  on  the  understanding, 
and  experience,  of  baptism  as  normative  for  Christian  ethics .)  Central  to  the  discussion  in 
Faverges  was  notion  - taken  up  from  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry 12  - of  the  “ ordo  of 
baptism”  as  a life-long  process  of  growth,  within  the  Christian  community,  into  Christ. 


6 See  survey  in  Janet  Crawford,  Faith  and  Order  Work  on  Worship:  An  Historical  Survey”,  and  Worship  at 
Previous  Faith  and  Order  World  Conferences”,  in  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing 
Commission,  4-11  January  1994,  Cret-Berard,  Switzerland,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  167,  Geneva,  WCC, 
1994,  pp.  45-52  and  53-59. 

7 See  the  Worship  Book,  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993,  English, 
pp.  10-12;  Spanish,  pp.  30-33;  German,  pp.  51-54;  French,  pp.  72-75,  as  noted  in  “Report  of  the  [Faverges] 
Consultation”,  in  Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism,  ed.  by  Thomas 
F.  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  184,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1999,  para.  68,  p.  95. 
The  Report  has  also  appeared  in  Studia  Liturgica,  Vol.  29,  No.  1,  1999,  pp.  1-28.  See  Janet  Crawford, 
“Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Challenge  of  our  Common  Baptism”  [Moderator’s  Introduction  to  the 
Consultation],  in  Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism,  p.  1 1 . 

8 On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia:  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de 
Compostela,  1993 : Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  166,  Geneva,  WCC,  1994,  pp.  242-52. 

9 So  We  Believe,  So  We  Pray:  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  171,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1995,  para.  7,  p.  7.  The  Letter  and  Report  from 
the  consultation  also  appear  in  Studia  Liturgica,  Vol.  25,  No.  1,  1995,  pp.  1-31. 

10  So  We  Believe,  So  We  Pray:  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship,  pp.  2-26. 

11  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  “Baptism”,  para.  10,  p.  4. 

12  “Baptism  is  related  not  only  to  momentary  experience,  but  to  life-long  growth  into  Christ”.  Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry,  “Baptism”,  para.  9,  p.  4. 
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11.  A third  consultation  met  at  the  Communaute  de  Grandchamp  in  1998  at  Areuse, 
Switzerland,  to  review  Faith  and  Order  and  other  ecumenical  work  on  baptism13  and  to  plan 
future  work  in  this  area.  Two  of  its  conclusions  are  particularly  relevant  to  the  work  done  in 
Prague.  Members  of  the  consultation  suggested  that  the 

. . . recovery  of  the  pattern  or  ordo  of  baptism,  as  involving  (a)  formation  in  faith,  (b) 
the  water  rite,  and  (c)  incorporation  into  the  life  of  the  community,  might  assist  the 
churches  toward  common  renewal  of  baptismal  understanding  and  practice  and 
toward  increased  mutual  recognition  of  one  another’s  baptism.14 

In  addition,  the  members  of  the  consultation  noted  how  the  concept  of  sacrament  is  central  to 
the  differences  among  the  churches  in  their  understanding  and  practice  of  baptism. 
Significantly,  the  churches  in  their  official  responses  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry 15 
have  identified  this  as  a crucial  topic  for  further  work. 

12.  The  consultation  at  Grandchamp  offered  detailed  proposals  for  further  study  in  the 
following  areas: 

i.  different  understandings  of  sacrament  as  central  to  the  differences  among  the 
churches  in  their  understanding  and  practice  of  baptism; 

ii.  the  “baptismal  ordo  ” as  a basis  for  mutual  recognition  among  the  churches; 

iii.  the  churches’  current  liturgical  practice  related  to  baptism; 

iv.  the  churches’  pre-  and  post-baptismal  practice  of  catechism  and  Christian  formation; 

v.  baptism  as  normative  for  the  understanding  and  practice  of  Christian  ethics; 

vi.  the  Christian  identity  formed  through  baptism  in  relation  to  ethnic  and  national 
identities'.16 

13.  This  report  addresses  the  first  two  of  these  topics,  with  the  others  to  be  developed  in 
appropriate  ways  over  the  next  years.  The  members  of  the  consultation  hope  that  the  work 


13  See  Baptism  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  ed.  by  Michael  Root  and  Risto  Saarinen  (Institute  for  Ecumenical 
Research,  Strasbourg,  France),  Grand  Rapids,  Wm.  B.  Eerdmanns  Publishing  Company  and  Geneva,  WCC 
Publications,  1998;  the  “Chicago  Statement  on  Worship  and  Culture:  Baptism  and  Rites  of  Life  Passage”,  paras. 
2.1  - 2.4,  in  Baptism,  Rites  of  Passage,  and  Culture,  ed.  by  S.  Anita  Stauffer,  Geneva,  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  Department  for  Theology  and  Studies,  1998;  as  well  as  Eucharistic  Worship  in  Ecumenical  Contexts: 
The  Lima  Liturgy  - and  Beyond,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1998; 
the  section  “Celebrations  of  the  Eucharist  in  Ecumenical  Contexts:  A Proposal”  (pp.  29-35)  has  appeared  in 
Studia  Liturgica,  Vol.  27,  No.  1,  1997,  pp.  94-101. 

14  “Faith  and  Order  Work  on  Worship  (with  special  reference  to  Baptism)  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church, 
Planning  Meeting,  Communaute  de  Grandchamp,  July,  1998”,  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Board,  15-24  June  1999,  Toronto,  Canada,  p.  104. 

15  See  Baptism,  Eucharist  & Ministry  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  the  Responses,  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  149,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1990,  pp.  42,  110,  and  143-147. 

16  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  15-24  June  1999,  Toronto,  Canada,  points  1-2,  pp.  101- 
103;  points  3-4,  pp.  103-106;  point  5,  p.  106;  point  7,  p.  107. 
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done  at  Prague  will  help  the  churches  in  their  efforts  toward  wider  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism  - and  in  drawing  the  full  consequences  of  that  mutual  recognition  which  already 
exists. 

II.  BAPTISM:  SYMBOL  AND  PATTERN  OF  THE  NEW  LIFE  IN  CHRIST 
A.  Sacrament,  Ordinance,  Sign  and  Symbol 

1.  The  meanings  of  sacrament  and  ordinance  in  the  life  of  the  churches 

14.  Among  the  churches  the  word  “sacrament”  is  used  with  a variety  of  meanings.  All 
churches  can  agree  that  sacrament  has  meaning  only  within  the  context  of  an  ecclesial 
community.  For  some  churches,  sacraments  bear  the  lively  sense  of  “a  visible  form  of  an 
invisible  grace”,  so  that  through  Christ,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God’s  promises 
are  actualized  in  the  very  sacramental  event  from  which  the  person  and  the  ecclesial 
community,  as  well  as  the  whole  universe,  benefits.  For  other  churches,  sacraments  represent 
a reality  which  has  already  been  actualized  and  is  effective  in  the  life  of  the  believer.  These 
churches  often  prefer  the  term  “ordinance”,  stressing  that  these  are  celebrated  in  obedience  to 
Jesus’  example  and  command.  Most  traditions  however  can  agree  that  the  realities  pointed  to 
by  the  sacraments  bring  Christians  to  the  central  mysteries  of  the  life  in  Christ. 

15.  Differences  of  interpretation,  as  well  as  differences  in  practice,  remain  a reality  in  the 
role  sacraments  play  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  One  may  distinguish  between  areas  of 
misunderstanding  and  issues  on  which,  even  after  clarification,  there  will  continue  to  be 
disagreement.  One  misunderstanding,  for  example,  is  over  the  attempt  to  formulate  a doctrine 
intended  to  safeguard  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  irrespective  of  the  worthiness  of  the 
celebrant  or  of  the  recipient.  This  has  often  wrongly  been  construed  as  offering  a 
“mechanical”  view  of  the  sacrament,  in  which  grace  is  dispensed  in  an  automatic  way;  in 
fact,  it  is  an  attempt  to  safeguard  the  truth  that  God  is  graciously  at  work  in  a way  which 
transcends  human  shortcomings.  On  the  other  hand,  even  after  considerable  dialogue 
Christians  continue  to  disagree  as  to  whether  baptism  may  be  administered  to  infants,  or  only 
to  those  who  are  able  to  repent  and  declare  personally  their  faith  in  Christ. 

2.  Sign  and  Symbol 

16.  Integral  to  sacraments  in  all  churches  are  both  natural  elements  used  as  signs  or 
symbols,  and  symbolic  actions.  The  words  symbol  and  sign  are  understood  in  different  ways 
in  different  contexts.  In  this  text,  the  word  “symbol”  will  be  used  to  designate  something  that 
actually  participates  in  the  reality  which  it  symbolizes,  while  “sign”  simply  points  to  a reality 
beyond  itself.  Symbols  incorporate  a rich  variety  of  meanings,  both  positive  and  negative. 
Signs  can  be  more  restrictive  in  their  significance,  pointing  to  but  one  thing.  The  terms 
“image”  and  “type”  are  also  sometimes  used  in  reflections  on  sacraments.  These  refer  to  the 
history  of  salvation;  the  former  to  the  variety  of  its  representations,  and  the  latter  to  how  these 
are  interpreted  as  prefiguring  Christ.17 


17  See  also  para.  22  below. 
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17.  In  all  human  societies  water  has  both  positive  and  negative  meanings,  pointing  to  both 
life  and  death.  But  what  is  its  meaning  in  Christian  baptism?  In  what  way  does  its  use  portray 
Christian  truths  and  in  what  sense,  if  at  all,  does  its  application  result  in  a situation  which  is 
different  from  before  its  use? 

18.  In  baptism,  water  is  a sign  in  the  sense  that  it  points  to  certain  realities.  For  example, 
its  application  carries  the  meaning  of  washing  and  so  points  towards  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
made  possible  in  Christ.  Immersion  in  water  suggests  burial  in  the  death  of  Christ.  Rising 
from  the  water  suggests  the  gushing  of  the  waters  from  the  womb  at  the  time  of  birth,  and 
thus  demonstrates  the  way  in  which  a new  Christian  enters  into  a new  life  made  possible  by 
the  gospel  of  divine  grace,  as  well  as  pointing  towards  the  final  kingdom  in  which  the 
Christian  shall  be  raised  from  death.  But  for  many  the  water  of  baptism  is  also  a symbol,  in 
the  sense  that  it  participates  in  the  reality  which  it  represents,  making  possible  something 
which  would  not  be  possible  otherwise. 

19.  Christians  are  still  divided  on  the  question  of  whether  baptism  is  only  expressive  of 
divine  realities,  representing  that  which  is  already  true,  or  if  is  it  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  a new  reality.  Some  traditions  understand  the  baptismal  event  as  having  an  instrumental 
meaning,  recognizing  it  as  a sacramental  action  in  which  the  life  of  the  candidate  is  changed 
as  he  or  she  is  brought  into  the  Christian  community.  Other  traditions  see  in  baptism  a God- 
given  and  eloquent  demonstration,  within  the  Christian  community,  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  its  saving  significance  for  the  person  who  - being  already  a Christian  through  his 
or  her  personal  encounter  and  continuing  relationship  with  Christ  - is  then  baptized. 

20.  The  members  of  this  consultation  propose  that  these  two  approaches  do  not  have  to  be 
mutually  exclusive.  Rather,  they  represent  different  starting  points  in  considering  the 
interdependence  of  faith  as  an  ongoing  process  and  a sacramental  event. 

B.  The  Imagery  of  New  Life  in  Baptism 

1.  Biblical  baptismal  imagery 

21.  For  many  churches,  baptism  actualizes  or  focuses  the  whole  history  of  salvation. 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  presents  the  churches  with  a rich  tableau  of  images  which 
express  the  reality  of  new  life  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Baptism  is  participation  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  (Rom.  6:3-5;  Col.  2:12);  a washing 
away  of  sin  (1  Cor.6:l  1);  a new  birth  (Jn,  3:5);  an  enlightenment  by  Christ  (Eph.  5:14);  a re- 
clothing in  Christ  (Gal.  3:27);  a renewal  by  the  Spirit  (Titus  3:5);  the  experience  of  salvation 
from  the  flood  (1  Peter  3:20-21);  an  exodus  from  bondage  (1  Cor.  10:1-2);  and  a liberation 
into  a new  humanity  in  which  barriers  of  division  whether  of  sex  or  race  or  social  status  are 
transcended  (Gal.  3:27-28;  1 Cor.  12:13).18 

22.  In  the  celebration  of  baptism  these  images  are  often  linked  to  others,  coming  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  are  understood  as  “types”  of  the  salvation  to  be  brought  in  Christ.  Thus 


18  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  “Baptism”,  para.  2,  p.  2. 
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baptism  joins  the  candidate  not  only  to  Christ  but  to  the  entire  history  of  salvation.  The 
waters  of  creation  in  Genesis  (Gen.  1)  prefigure  the  waters  of  the  new  creation  in  the  font;  the 
extirpation  of  sin  through  the  flood  (Gen.7)  anticipates  the  washing  from  sin  in  baptism;  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  14)  foreshadows  the  exodus  from  bondage  and  the  liberation 
into  a new  creation;  the  water  from  the  rock  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  17)  prefigures  Christ  who 
gives  the  water  of  life.  Similarly  the  act  of  covenant  in  circumcision  (Gen.  17)  has  its  parallel 
in  the  new  act  of  covenant  - baptism;  and  as  God  was  able  to  bring  new  life  to  dry  bones  (Ez. 
37)  so  God,  through  the  waters  of  baptism,  brings  new  life  to  those  who  seek  baptism. 

23.  While,  over  time,  different  traditions  have  drawn  on  these  images  differently,  ignoring 
some  and  using  others  heavily,  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  has  helped  many  churches  to 
discover  anew  the  richness  of  the  scriptural  images  which  have  been  used  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  baptism. 

2.  The  Liturgical  expression  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  baptism 

24.  Over  the  centuries,  the  churches  have  incorporated  a wide  range  of  symbols  and 
symbolic  actions  (involving  light,  the  use  of  garments  and  so  on)  into  the  celebration  of 
baptism  in  an  attempt  to  express  and  interpret  the  richness  of  the  baptismal  act.  These  actions 
have  varied  with  time  and  place,  and  appear  to  have  done  so  from  the  time  of  Christian 
beginnings. 

25.  In  some  traditions  the  biblical  images  have  often  been  used  in  association  with 
various  of  the  liturgical  elements  in  the  celebration  of  baptism  itself.  When  natural  signs  are 
used  as  symbols  in  a serious  way,  and  used  generously,  they  can  help  elucidate  the  many 
theological  realities  associated  with  baptism.  For  example  water,  when  used  generously, 
bears  both  positive  and  negative  qualities  and  can  be  seen  as  representing  both  participation 
in  Christ’s  death  through  drowning,  and  new  birth  from  the  waters  of  the  womb.  The  use  of 
water  as  a natural  agent  for  washing  is  seen  in  some  traditions  as  representing  God’s 
cleansing  of  the  candidate  from  his  or  her  sin.  Similarly,  in  some  traditions,  oil  is  a symbol  of 
the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  incorporation  into  the  royal  priesthood.  For  some  the 
white  baptismal  garment  is  a symbol  of  “putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”,  and  the  light  of 
the  baptismal  candle  is  seen  as  symbolizing  our  sharing  in  Christ  as  “the  light  of  the  world.” 

26.  In  some  traditions  the  personal  testimony  of  the  candidates  at  the  time  of  their  baptism 
is  seen  as  a powerful  sign  of  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  embodied  in  the  lives  of 
particular  individuals,  thus  revealing  God’s  power  to  convert  and  to  save.  At  the  same  time, 
the  assembly  which  gathers  to  celebrate  the  act  of  baptism  represents  the  whole  church  into 
which  the  baptized  are  incorporated. 

27.  The  churches  are  divided,  however,  in  the  weight  they  give  to  symbol  and  sign.  For 
some  churches,  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  symbolic  understanding  so  that  throughout  the 
celebration  of  baptism  the  various  symbols  participate  in  and  convey  the  reality  of  the  things 
symbolized.  For  example,  in  some  traditions  the  water  blessed  in  the  baptismal  liturgy  is 
understood  as  conferring,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  saving  power  of  God.  In  other 
churches,  the  elements  are  understood  differently,  as  demonstrating  or  pointing  towards 
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realities  that  have  already  been  effected  by  God.  In  both,  however,  there  is  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  created  elements  in  expressing  the  saving  power  of  God. 

28.  Today,  as  churches  engage  more  closely  with  the  cultures  in  which  they  live,  there  is 
a new  process  of  exploration  as  to  how  other  elements,  held  to  be  of  symbolic  importance  in 
local  cultures,  can  also  be  used  to  express  the  richness  of  the  various  dimensions  of  baptism. 
This  has  been  explored  at  length  in  the  Faith  and  Order  consultation  in  Faverges  in  France  in 
1997  and  its  accompanying  illustrations.19  These  reflections  open  the  way  to  further  creative 
developments  in  this  area  but,  as  was  noted  at  Faverges,20  this  process  must  be  done  critically 
and  with  caution. 

3.  The  theological  weight  of  baptismal  imagery 

29.  Because  the  reality  of  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ  and  rebirth  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
expressed  through  such  a wide  variety  of  scriptural  images,  it  is  natural  that  different 
churches  have  given  these  images  differing  degrees  of  theological  weight.  For  some 
churches,  for  example,  the  image  of  cleansing  from  sin  (1  Cor.  6:11)  has  been  the  primary 
theological  emphasis,  and  theologies  based  on  this  image  have  dominated  the  liturgical 
celebration  of  baptism.  In  other  churches,  the  image  of  participation  in  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  (Rom.  6:3-5;  Col.  2:12)  has  been  the  primary  image  for  the 
interpretation  of  baptism;  while  in  others  it  has  been  the  image  of  new  birth  in  Christ  (Jn.3:5) 
or  the  pouring  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Eph.  l:13-14;Titus  3:5).  When  seen  separately,  each 
image  risks  presenting  an  unbalanced  or  monochromatic  view  of  baptism;  together,  they 
portray  a rich  mosaic  of  the  reality  of  new  life  in  Christ.  Here  the  churches  are  challenged  to 
listen  to  one  another,  and  to  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  others,  as  they  seek  to  understand 
the  richness  of  baptism. 

30.  The  images  emphasized  by  different  churches  within  their  baptismal  liturgies  are 
derived  from  and  reflect  the  theological  premises  from  which  they  begin.  In  Orthodox 
churches,  for  example,  baptism  is  the  “gate  of  salvation”  where  the  human  and  the  divine 
meet;  thus  the  images  chosen  are  those  in  which  God  intervenes  in  human  history  to  work 
salvation.  For  Baptists,  on  the  other  hand,  baptism  is  understood  in  terms  of  a response  to 
Christ’s  command  to  baptize  and  to  be  baptized  as  was  he.  Thus  in  baptism  the  primary 
images  are  those  of  the  mission  to  baptize  (Mt.  28:16ff.),  and  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the 
River  Jordan. 

31.  Some  of  these  differences  in  emphasis  are  grounded  in  the  different  world  views 
which  are  a part  of  the  cultures  within  which  Christians  and  churches  live,  and  which  have 
helped  to  form  their  theological  outlook.  These  world  views  therefore  bring  with  them  their 
own  limitations,  of  which  churches  should  become  aware.  Sharing  in  the  experiences  of  other 
churches,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  drawn  on  the  rich  variety  of  biblical  images  in 


19  Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  our  Common  Baptism,  see  esp.  “III.  The  inculturation 
of  baptism”,  p.83-88. 

20  See  Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  our  Common  Baptism,  “Report  of  the 
Consultation,”  “Criteria  for  the  Inculturation  of  Baptism”,  paras.  36-42,  pp.  85-88. 
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the  development  of  their  worship  and  theology,  has  brought  new  insight  into  the  lives  of 
many  churches.  This  diversity  is  a richness  which  should  be  celebrated  as  a gift  to  the 
common  life  of  the  churches. 

C.  Baptism  and  Life-Long  Growing  into  Christ 

1.  Baptism  and  the  “ordo  of  baptism  ” 

32.  “Baptism  is  related  not  only  to  momentary  experience,  but  to  lifelong  growth  into 
Christ”.21  In  the  early  church  this  was  expressed  in  the  emergence  of  a complex  pattern  which 
included  catachesis  as  well  as  an  extended  series  of  liturgical  celebrations  marking  the 
journey  in  a growing  faith;  together  these  led,  in  time,  to  the  water-bath  of  baptism  and  the 
eucharistic  table.  These  were  followed  by  a period  of  “mystagogia”,  in  which  the  ceremonies 
of  baptism  were  explained  and  the  newly  baptized  were  encouraged  in  their  new  life  in 
Christ.  Reflection  on  some  of  these  early  patterns  was  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  Faverges 
Consultation  in  1997,  and  formed  a basis  of  its  proposals  on  the  ordo  (pattern  or  structure)  of 
baptism:  formation  in  faith,  baptism  in  water,  and  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community 
constitute  the  baptismal  ordo?2 

33.  Reflection  on  this  understanding  of  the  ordo  of  baptism  has  revealed  two  problems: 

(a)  For  some,  the  term  ordo  implies  a clearly-defined  sequence  of  events.  Thus  they  have 
seen  in  the  concept  of  ordo  as  developed  in  the  Faverges  statement  an  invariable  sequence  of 
events.  This  was  not  intended.  The  realities  of  the  events  in  the  ordo  have  been  experienced 
by  the  churches  in  a variety  of  sequences,  and  cannot  be  restricted  to  a single  sequence.  What 
is  important  in  the  concept  of  ordo  is  the  interplay  among  the  three  elements  of  formation, 
baptism  in  water  and  life  in  the  community. 

(b)  Because  the  word  “baptism”  is  seen  by  many  to  refer  to  a particular  moment  within 
the  ordo,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  term  “ordo  of  baptism”  refers  to  a life-long 
process.  Thus  it  includes  what  is  often  referred  to  as  “Christian  initiation”,  with  the  water  rite 
being  followed  by  growth  in  the  life  in  Christ,  into  which  the  baptized  enters  ever  more 
deeply.  The  “ ordo  of  baptism”  in  this  sense  must  always  be  understood  to  include  these 
elements  - formation,  baptism  in  water,  and  life  in  the  community  - which  are  developed  in 
different  ways,  and  with  different  emphases  and  symbolic  actions,  in  the  different  traditions. 

34.  It  is  in  the  interplay  of  the  three  elements  of  Christian  initiation,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  enacted  in  their  lives,  that  the  churches  can  find  some  way  forward  in  the 
mutual  recognition  of  various  traditions.  For  example,  some  churches  which  describe 
themselves  as  “believer  baptists”  have  come  to  appreciate  the  practice  of  churches  which 
baptize  infants,  when  baptism  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  a believing  community  which 
will  provide  the  context  for  the  ongoing  Christian  nurture  of  the  baptized  as  they  grow  in 
their  life  in  Christ.  Similarly,  some  churches  which  baptize  infants  have  to  take  more 


21  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  “Baptism”,  para.  9,  p.  4. 

22  Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism,  Report  of  the  Consultation, 
“The  common  baptismal  ordo”,  paras.  17-24,  pp.  78-81. 
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seriously  the  process  of  ongoing  formation,  in  the  light  of  dialogue  with  churches  which 
baptize  only  those  able  to  declare  personally  their  faith  in  Christ. 

35.  Since  the  publication  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  with  its  reference  to  the 
relation  between  baptism  and  eucharist,23  many  churches  which  had  not  previously  done  so 
have  reflected  - and  then  acted  - on  the  implicit  relationship  between  bath  and  table,  and  now 
admit  all  the  baptized  to  communion.  For  many  churches  where  this  practice  is  new,  it  has 
brought  fresh  insights  into  the  intimate  relationship  between  these  two  sacraments  held  in 
greatest  value  in  most  of  the  churches.  The  members  of  this  consultation  believe  that  the 
situation  in  some  of  the  churches  on  this  question  is  so  different  from  that  when  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  was  published,  that  further  consultation  and  sharing  between  the 
churches  could  bring  new  insights  for  their  common  life. 

2.  Baptism  and  confirmation 

36.  As  “growing  in  newness  of  life”  is  an  ongoing,  life-long  process,  various  traditions 
put  different  emphases  on  the  means,  and  timing,  of  moments  of  affirmation  of  Christian 
commitment.  For  some  traditions  this  has  been  ritualized  in  the  practice  of  confirmation, 
understood  as  an  affirmation  of  baptismal  faith.  This  is  a matter  of  some  discussion  among 
churches  which  have  different  sources  for,  and  understandings  of,  confirmation. 

37.  In  some  churches  confirmation  has  its  origins  in  a post-baptismal,  episcopal  anointing 
in  the  Roman  rite  - an  event  which,  in  the  course  of  history,  became  separated  in  time  from 
the  baptismal  ritual.  In  other  churches,  particularly  those  whose  roots  lie  in  the  reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  confirmation  has  its  source  in  the  mature  profession  of  faith  expected 
of  adolescents.  Thus  for  some  traditions  confirmation  is  a sacramental  part  of  the  baptismal 
action  (even  if  performed  years  later,  when  a person  baptized  as  an  infant  reaches  an  age  of 
“maturity”).  For  other  traditions  confirmation  has  an  independent  life  and  is  understood  not 
as  “completing”  a person6  s earlier  baptism  - that  is  complete  in  and  of  itself  - but  as  an  act,  by 
a person  now  “mature”,  which  publically  witnesses  to  and  affirms  it.  These  two  quite 
different  understandings  of  confirmation  are  further  confused  when,  in  some  languages,  the 
same  word  is  used  for  both  practices.  (There  is  less  difficulty  in  languages  where  the  names 
for  the  two  rites  are  linguistically  distinct,  for  example  the  German  Firmung  vs. 
Konfirmation,  or  the  Czech  bi  movam  vs.  konfirmace). 

38.  Recent  years  have  seen  considerable  confusion  as  some  traditions,  seeking  to  clarify 
their  understanding  and  practise  of  confirmation,  have  drawn  on  the  practise  of  others,  often 
imposing  on  their  own  rites  theologies  which  are  incompatible  with  their  origins.  It  seems 
doubtful,  for  example,  that  the  various  theologies  of  the  Orthodox  practice  of  chrismation  can 
help  resolve  the  theological  confusion  within  some  Protestant  churches  about  the  “Western” 
practice  of  confirmation.  Further  difficulties  arise  when  some  within  a tradition  advocate 
restoring  the  original  close  temporal  link  between  baptism  and  confirmation,  while  others 
would  have  confirmation  take  place  much  later  in  life.  Thus  the  place  and  role  of 
confirmation  within  the  practise  of  Christian  initiation  is  a matter  of  some  discussion  among 
the  churches,  and  needs  to  be  clarified  through  further  conversation  among  them. 


23  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , “Eucharist”,  para.  19,  Commentary,  p.  15. 
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39.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry 24  encouraged  the  administration  of  baptism  during 
public  worship,  and  particularly  on  great  festival  occasions  such  as  Easter,  Pentecost  and 
Epiphany.  In  recent  years,  the  celebration  of  baptism  during  public  worship  has  become 
increasingly  common  among  the  churches,  and  this  has  become  an  instrument  through  which 
churches  rediscover  the  corporate  significance  of  baptism.  In  many  churches,  this  has 
become  a time  at  which  the  whole  Christian  community  can  affirm  its  Christian  commitment. 
There  is  also  a growing  awareness  among  churches  of  the  importance  of  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist  as  a regular  public  affirmation  of  the  baptismal  covenant,25  including  its 
commitment  to  Christian  service.  The  members  of  this  consultation  believe  it  would  be 
fruitful  to  explore  this  and  further  ways  in  which  Christian  commitment  can  be  affirmed 
corporately. 

III.  BAPTISM  AND  FAITH 

A.  The  Faith  of  the  Believer  and  the  Faith  of  the  Church 

40.  In  the  search  for  unity  the  churches  together  affirm  that  “there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism”  (Eph.  4:  5).  In  what  ways  are  these  three  elements  related?  In  particular:  in  all 
churches  it  is  assumed  that  faith  accompanies  baptism;  but  what  is  the  relationship  between 
faith  and  baptism? 

41.  The  source  of  faith  is  the  God  who  calls  persons  “by  name”  (Is.  43:1).  Even  the 
freedom  to  respond  in  faith  is  God’s  gracious  gift.  God  sows  in  persons  the  seed  of  simple 
trust  which  is  the  beginning  of  faith.  By  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  grow  up  into 
Christ,  in  whom  the  fullness  of  God  dwells  (Col.  1:19).  It  is  not  their  understanding  or  ability 
which  makes  people  worthy  of  God’s  gift,  but  only  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
the  seed  of  faith  in  an  individual,  together  with  the  good  soil  which  is  the  faith  professed  by 
the  community  of  believers,  which  promises  fruitfulness. 

42.  As  Christians  mature  their  faith  grows  into  conformity  with  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
community,  both  local  and  worldwide.  As  the  believer’s  relationship  of  faith  with  God  in 
Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  grows  and  deepens,  his  or  her  faith  is  tested  against  the 
standard  of  the  faith  professed  in  all  ages  by  the  whole  church,  so  that  the  faith  which  the 
believer  makes  his  or  her  own  is  that  faith,  and  no  other.  Thus  the  “we  believe”  of  the 
Christian  community  becomes  the  “I  believe”  of  personal  commitment. 

43.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  church’s  life,  when  Christians  met  together  in  councils, 
they  shared  their  baptismal  creeds  as  a basis  of  their  unity.  Of  these,  the  most  universally 
acknowledged  as  summaries  of  the  faith  are  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  and  the  Apostles’ 
creeds.  Even  where  churches  do  not  recite  the  creed  in  worship,  they  recognize  their  faith  in 
these  words.  At  the  heart  of  this  faith  is  the  affirmation  of  the  Triune  nature  of  God,  as 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 


24  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  “Baptism”,  para.  23,  pp.  6-7.. 

25  See  also  paras.  62-67  below. 
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44.  The  faith  required  is  that  which  these  ancient  creeds  outline.  This  is  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  that  which  is  professed  and  recognized  across  the  churches  and  which  has  been 
handed  down  by  our  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  faith.  When  a person  is  baptized  into  this 
Trinitarian  faith  a living  unity  is  created  which  transcends  geographical,  social,  ethnic  and 
temporal  boundaries;  he  or  she  is  brought  into  relationship  with  the  whole  body  of  Christ  in 
all  places  and  all  times. 

B.  The  divine  initiative  and  the  human  response  in  faith 

45.  In  baptism  faith  is  recognized  and  nourished.  Baptism  is  the  visible  sign  of  belonging 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  commitment  to  walk  with  the  community  which  follows  him.  The 
Scriptures  insist  on  the  necessity  of  baptism  (Matt.  28:19;  Eph.  4:4).  Those  who  seek  to 
follow  Christ  will  seek  baptism  for  themselves  and  for  others.  Some  of  these  “others”  will  be 
children  of  Christian  parents,  and  therefore  the  churches  historically  have  made  a distinction 
between  those  who  may  profess  faith  for  themselves,  and  those  who  cannot.  In  both  cases, 
faith  needs  to  be  discerned. 

46.  The  Armenian  tradition  provides  an  example.  Someone  who  seeks  baptism  is  asked, 
“What  do  you  seek  of  God’s  Church?”  The  reply  is  “Faith,  hope,  love  and  baptism!”  The 
person  asks  to  walk  with  the  church  on  a life-long  journey,  trusting  Christ  in  all  things.  At  its 
beginning,  faith  may  take  only  rudimentary  forms,  but  the  church  needs  to  discern  in  these 
the  call  of  the  triune  God.  Central  to  this  is  the  willingness  to  renounce  evil  and  all  the 
“principalities  and  powers”  (Rom.  8:38,  Eph.  6:12  RSV)  which  hold  persons  captive,  to  turn 
to  Christ,  and  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  all  this  the  church  rejoices  to  see 
God’s  work  in  a human  life. 

47.  Among  those  whom  God  calls  will  be  those  who  are  too  young  to  articulate  faith  in 
credal  terms  or  who,  through  various  disabilities,  will  never  do  so.  Nevertheless,  the  Christian 
community  welcomes  them  and  may  recognize  in  individuals  that  seed  of  faith,  and  the 
beginnings  of  love  for  God,  which  opens  the  invitation  to  baptism.  For  such  persons  the 
church  takes  responsibility,  and  expresses  its  love  by  embracing  them  with  its  faith.  For  the 
congregation  this  means  living  out  their  baptism  as  a community  of  worship  and  service,  so 
that  everyone,  old  and  young,  of  any  ability,  may  grow  in  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God.26  Parents,  godparents  and  sponsors  also  each  have  their 
responsibilities  within  this  process. 

C.  The  Nurture  and  growth  of  faith  after  baptism 

48.  Baptism  is  a beginning;  it  marks  a particular  point  on  the  journey  with  Christ  and  to 
Christ.  The  community  of  the  disciples  is  assured  by  the  love  of  God  that  its  origin,  and  its 
eschatological  completion,  rest  in  the  community  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (2  Cor.  1:21-22).  But 
those  who  have  been  baptized  have  not  yet  reached  their  goal.  Many  pitfalls  lie  ahead. 
Therefore  Christians  must  seek  above  all  to  grow  in  faith,  to  become  what  they  are:  the 


26 


These  formulations  follow  the  congregation’s  promise  in  the  liturgy  of  baptism  in  the  Uniting  Church  in  Australia. 
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children  of  God  (John  1:12,14).  They  will  need  again  and  again  to  repent,  to  turn  again  to 
Christ  (Rom.  6:1-1 1,  Eph.  4:  21-5:2). 

49.  Newborn  Christians  seek  faith,  hope  and  love  throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives.  As 
they  grow,  for  some  this  occurs  chiefly  through  the  life  of  a Christian  family,  and  in  the  life 
of  the  worshipping  community.  Through  study  of  the  scriptures,  through  prayer  and  through 
love  of  neighbour,  God  grants  deeper  insight,  greater  love,  maturing  faith.  In  sufferings  and 
other  trials,  our  faith  is  tested.  In  all  these  things,  a Christian  believer  needs  to  seek  the 
koinonia,  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  amongst  whom  Christ  is  present  in  word  and 
sacrament.  In  particular,  God  promises  to  feed  His  followers  on  the  way  with  the  bread  of 
thanksgiving  (John  6:51;  1 Cor.  11:  23-25). 

50.  Parents  have  a serious  responsibility  to  give  an  example  of  living  faith  to  their 
children  on  this  way.  In  this,  the  family  is  a small  “unit”  of  the  greater  church,  a foretaste  of 
the  kingdom.  Where  godparents  are  appointed,  they  need  first  of  all  to  be  mature  Christians, 
able  to  teach  and  care  for  their  spiritual  children.  In  cultures  where  the  choice  of  godparents 
has  become  a “favour”  to  family  members  and  friends,  or  a mere  social  custom,  the  local 
church  should  exercise  its  influence  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  sponsors. 

5 1 . The  local  church  needs  to  make  specific  provision  for  the  nurture  of  all  those  coming 
to  faith,  of  whatever  age.  Such  matters  should  not  be  left  to  chance.  Many  churches  around 
the  world  have  found  fresh  encouragement  through  the  recovery  of  a catechumenate.  In  some 
places,  the  ministry  of  “mentor”  is  being  rediscovered.  In  an  age  when  few  cultures  can  pass 
on  true  Christian  knowledge  and  values,  preachers  must  not  neglect  the  need  intentionally  to 
teach  the  faith,  and  to  build  up  (Eph.  4:12)  the  congregation  in  hope  and  love. 

52.  Nor  is  this  “building  up”  only  a matter  of  instruction  in  Sunday  Schools  or  Christian 
Education  programmes;  in  the  deepest  sense,  the  experience  in  worship  of  a living 
relationship  with  the  Triune  God  is  the  way  in  which  all  discover  what  it  is  to  be  a disciple  of 
Christ.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  it  is  especially  important  that  children  be  fully  involved  in 
the  liturgical  life  of  the  congregation. 

IV.  BAPTISM  AND  THE  CHURCH 

A.  The  Church:  Body  of  Christ,  Temple  of  the  Spirit,  and  Community  of  the  Baptized 

53.  The  church  is  the  koinonia  of  those  who  have  come  to  faith  and  are  baptized  into 
Christ’s  one  body.  In  every  Christian  tradition,  baptism  forges  a relationship  between  the 
baptized  and  Christ,  the  Spirit,  and  the  church. 

54.  Two  different  models  for  understanding  baptism,  and  the  baptismal  relationship,  are 
found  in  the  gospels  and  the  letters  of  Paul  respectively.  The  first  foundational  baptismal  text, 
Mark  1:9-11  (and  Synoptic  parallels  Matthew  3:13-17  and  Luke  3:21-22),  stresses  the 
pneumatological  and  Trinitarian  aspects  of  baptism:  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  presence  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the  water  bath  in  the  Jordan. 
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In  those  days  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  and  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  Jordan. 
And  just  as  he  was  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  he  saw  the  heavens  tom  apart  and  the  Spirit 
descending  like  a dove  on  him.  And  a voice  came  from  heaven,  “You  are  my  Son,  the 
Beloved,  with  you  I am  well  pleased”.  (Mk.  1:9-11) 

Those  who  see  baptism  as  the  reenactment  of  Jesus’  baptism  in  the  Jordan  affirm  that,  in 
Christian  baptism,  the  baptized  become  adopted  heirs  of  the  Father,  and  receive  the  anointing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

55.  The  second  foundational  baptismal  text,  Romans  6:3-4,  identifies  baptism  as 
participation  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  stresses  the  new  life  of  the  baptized: 

Do  you  not  know  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into 
his  death?  Therefore  we  have  been  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,  so  that,  just  as 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  too  might  walk  in  newness 
of  life.  (Rom.  6:3-4) 

The  act  of  baptismal  immersion  is  the  sign  of  Christ’s  dying  and  rising.  Baptismal  theology 
issuing  from  this  text  stresses  Christian  identity  as  a new  life  lived  according  to  the  pattern  of 
Christ. 

B.  Baptism  as  Entry  into  the  Church 

56.  In  Acts  2: 16-42,  in  response  to  Peter's  proclamation  that  God  had  made  the  Jesus  who 
had  been  crucified  both  Lord  and  Messiah,  the  people  asked,  “Brothers,  what  should  we  do?” 
(v.  37)  Peter  replied,  “Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  so 
that  your  sins  may  be  forgiven  and  you  will  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (v.  38).  Those 
who  welcomed  his  message  were  baptized  (v.  41),  and  “devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles’ 
teaching  and  koinonia,  to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers”,  (v.  42)  In  drawing  nearer  to 
Christ,  they  drew  nearer  to  each  other.  As  also  John  17  points  out,  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
Christ  continues  to  be  present  in  the  life  of  the  Church  after  his  ascension.  The  Spirit  brings 
Christians  into  a bond  of  unity  with  one  another,  and  brings  them  into  Christ.  All  this  is 
reflected  in  the  sequence  of  initiatory  events:  proclamation,  profession  of  faith,  baptism,  life 
in  community,  and  participation  in  the  eucharist. 

57.  The  Church  is  both  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  temple  of  the  Spirit.  Baptism  in  Christ, 
and  in  the  Spirit,  is  inseparable  from  Christian  life  in  community.  The  baptized  are  “temples” 
because  the  Spirit  dwells  in  them.  But  they  are  temples  not  in  isolation,  but  as  a community. 
Contemporary,  post-Enlightenment  culture  often  leads  to  an  emphasis  on  individualism. 
Baptism  and  a recovery  of  the  life  in  the  Spirit,  however,  challenge  Christians  and  the 
churches  to  recover  a sense  of  life  in  common  in  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit. 

58.  Baptism  is  an  action  of  the  faith  community,  in  response  to  and  recognition  of  the 
faith  of  the  person  baptized  (or,  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  his  or  her  sponsors).  This  is 
why  baptism  is  normally  administered  by  an  ordained  member  of  the  church,  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  church. 
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59.  The  rite  of  baptism  effecting  entrance  into  a faith  community  includes  a profession  of 
faith.  In  churches  whose  worship  life  includes  regular  use  of  creeds,  this  often  includes  the 
Apostles’  or  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed.  Significantly,  neither  of  these  creeds  is 
specific  to  a particular  communion:  a person  is  baptized  into  “one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one 
baptism”  (Eph  4:5).  Indeed,  reflecting  this  reality  the  liturgical  rites  of  baptism  are  essentially 
similiar  in  many  churches. 

60.  The  one  Church  of  Christ,  however,  has  no  existence  apart  from  specific,  concrete 
realizations  in  confessional  communities  or  particular  churches.  Therefore  baptism  always 
occurs  in  a local  place,  and  in  the  context  of  a particular  community  which  shares  in  a 
specific  confessional  identity.  Consequently,  it  is  the  faith  of  the  communion  into  which  a 
person  is  baptized,  and  the  particularity  of  that  community  - rather  than  the  specific  liturgical 
rites  of  initiation,  and  the  formula  of  the  profession  of  faith  which  has  been  used  - that 
determine  the  confessional  identity  of  the  baptized. 

61.  These  particular  churches  and  confessional  communities,  however,  are  not  always  in 
full  communion  with  one  another.  This  results  in  a paradox:  even  though  baptism  initiates  the 
believer  into  a relationship  with  the  One  Church  of  Christ,  at  the  same  time  the  location  of 
baptism  within  a specific  confessional  community  means  that  the  baptized  experience 
disunity  with  many  other  Christians,  because  their  respective  confessional  communities  are 
not  in  communion  with  one  another.  Thus  while  baptism  brings  Christians  into  the  unity  of 
Christ’s  Body,  which  is  One,  it  also  leads  them,  sadly  and  paradoxically,  into  the  disunity  of 
divided  confessional  communities. 

C.  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist 

1.  The  intimate  link  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist 

62.  If  baptism  makes  possible  our  membership  in  Christ  and  our  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  these  are  maintained  and  nurtured  in  the  eucharist.  Baptism  and  eucharist  realize  the 
same  mystery,  namely,  the  anamnesis  (active  remembering,  re-presenting)  of  the  paschal 
events  of  Christ's  dying  and  rising,  and  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both  baptism  and  the 
eucharist  lead  to  incorporation  into  Christ  and  the  Church.  The  faith  community,  which  has 
been  entered  by  baptism,  finds  expression  of  its  life  in  Christ  and  the  Spirit  in  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist.  This  reality  has  been  embodied  liturgically:  in  the  classical  sequence  of 
Christian  initiation,  baptismal  rites  always  culminate  in  the  eucharist. 

63.  The  close  connection  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist  is  most  evident  in  a unified 
rite  of  initiation  in  which  the  baptized  is  also  communed.  If  this  is  not  possible,  members  of 
this  consultation  recommend  that  baptisms  take  place  in  the  context  of  eucharistic  liturgies,  in 
the  presence  of  the  faith  community  into  which  the  newly  baptized  is  being  initiated.  This 
would  also  allow  members  of  the  congregation  to  remember,  and  reaffirm,  their  own 
baptismal  vows. 

2.  Common  baptism  and  the  question  of  a common  eucharist 

64.  Both  baptism  and  the  eucharist  lead  Christians  into  communion  with  Christ  and  the 
Spirit,  and  into  communion  with  one  another.  Where  there  is  mutual  recognition  of  baptism, 
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some  churches  understand  this  as  leading  to  their  members  sharing  in  a common  eucharist: 
the  relationship  among  these  churches  is  such  that  their  communion  finds  its  logical  and  most 
complete  expression  in  their  partaking  together  at  the  Lord’s  table. 

65.  In  other  cases  there  is  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  but  without  the  possibility  of  a 
common  eucharist.  Here  a kind  of  “asymmetry”  seems  to  exist  between  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  eucharist:  all  baptised  persons  have  been  incorporated  into  Christ’s  one  body, 
the  Church;  but  for  them  to  share  in  the  eucharist,  a state  of  full  ecclesial  communion  must 
exist  among  their  respective  churches.  (This  situation  may  be  illustrated  from  a practise  of  the 
early  Church:  newcomers  seeking  access  to  the  eucharist  were  required  to  present,  to  the 
bishop  of  a particular  church,  letters  of  communion  from  another  particular  church,  attesting 
to  the  good  standing  of  the  letter  bearer.  But  only  if  the  bishops  of  the  respective  local 
churches  were  in  communion  with  one  another,  could  the  applicant  be  admitted  to  the 
eucharist.  For  access  to  the  table  a state  of  full  communion  between  the  two  ecclesial  bodies 
was  necessary,  however  well  attested  the  individual  might  be). 

66.  Where  there  is  not  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  in  many  cases  the  relationships 
among  the  churches  are  not  such  as  to  allow  their  members  to  share  in  a common  eucharist. 
But  different  understandings  of  baptism,  the  nature  of  the  church  and  its  membership,  and  the 
eucharist  may  result  in  a different  practise.  For  some  churches  baptism  itself  does  not  effect 
the  new,  Christian  identity  but  rather  is  a visible  sign  of  that  identity,  which  has  already  been 
established  through  the  person’s  relationship  of  faith  with  Jesus  Christ.  For  such  churches 
(and  congregations  within  them),  access  to  the  Lord’s  table  would  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  newcomer’s  baptism  as  on  the  community  discerning,  in  the 
newcomer,  an  evident  Christian  faith  and  signs  of  the  Spirit’s  activity  in  his  or  her  life. 

67.  This  discussion  shows  how  closely  access  to  the  eucharist  is  linked  to  the  relation 
between  baptism  and  church  membership,  introduced  above.27  Baptism  means  entry  into  the 
one  church  but  also  entry  into  one  of  the  churches,  and  baptism  into  Christ  comes  to  visible 
expression  in  eucharistic  communion  within  these  particular  ecclesial  communities.  In  some 
cases  mutual  sharing  of  the  eucharist  among  them  is  possible;  in  some  cases,  the  disunity 
experienced  by  particular  eucharistic  communities  prevents  their  members  from  sharing 
together  in  the  eucharist. 

D.  Baptism,  Church  Membership  and  Confirmation 

68.  Does  baptism  confer  full  membership  in  the  Church?  In  the  ancient  Church  the  unified 
rite  of  initiation  - including  baptism,  confirmation/chrismation,  and  eucharist  - clearly  did. 
However  the  historical  breakup  of  the  rites  of  initiation  in  many  churches  has  led  to  their 
being  received  separately  over  a (sometimes  quite  lengthy)  period  of  time.  As  a result,  the 
relationship  between  baptism  and  church  membership  has  become  quite  complex. 

69.  Among  the  churches  “membership”  now  seems  to  occur  at  varying  points  along  a 
continuum  of  practises.  Some  churches  have  developed  rites  for  the  dedication  of  children.  In 


27 


Paras.  56-61. 
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some  communions,  catechumens  are  considered  church  members,  as  reflected  in  their  right  to 
a Christian  burial.  Some  traditions  consider  faith  to  be  sufficient  for  church  membership, 
even  prior  to  baptism.  For  yet  others,  full  membership  seems  to  come  only  with  confirmation, 
even  if  this  is  separated  from  baptism  by  several  years.  Theologically  and  liturgically, 
membership  appears  to  be  “incomplete”  prior  to  admission  to  the  eucharist;  yet  some 
baptized  are  barred  from  the  eucharist  because  they  have  not  reached  a certain  age,  or 
because  they  are  not  yet  confirmed.  This  wide  diversity  of  practice  among  - and  sometimes 
within  - the  churches  indicates  discrepancies  between  theology,  symbol,  and  practice.  The 
members  of  this  consultation  therefore  call  on  the  churches  to  reflect  on  the  theological 
implications  of  their  particular  baptismal  practices. 

70.  Church  membership,  linked  as  it  is  to  Christian  identity,  is  thus  a flexible  and  fluid 
notion  and  this  suggests  that  Christian  initiation  is  a richer  concept  than  that  of  church 
membership.  The  latter  is  too  often  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  church  as  an 
organization,  rather  than  as  the  ekklesia  of  believers  in  communion  with  Christ,  with  the 
Spirit,  and  with  one  another.  By  contrast,  through  initiation  a person  enters  ever  more  deeply 
into  the  mystery  of  life  in  Christ.  In  its  fullest  sense  initiation  requires  life-long  formation, 
including  catechumenal  and  post-baptismal  instruction  (mystagogy).  Thus,  as  stressed 
throughout  this  text,  baptism  is  part  of  the  larger  process  of  an  individual’s  growth  into  the 
body  of  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  churches  differ  in  their 
understanding,  not  so  much  of  the  goal  of  this  process  as  of  its  constituent  parts  and  when, 
within  the  individual’s  lifetime,  they  should  occur. 

V.  THE  MUTUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  BAPTISM 

A.  Recognition,  Discernment  and  Common  Practise 

71.  The  crux  of  the  ecumenical  problem  is  the  churches’  mutual  recognition  of  one 
another’s  baptism  and  of  one  another's  ecclesial  status.  “Mutual  recognition”  operates  in  at 
least  two  related  contexts:  in  the  recognition  of  one  another's  faith  communities  as  authentic 
expressions  of  the  one  church  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  in  the  recognition  of  the  baptism  of  a 
person  from  one  faith  community  who  seeks  entrance  into  another.  Mutual  recognition  means 
recognizing  one  another  individually  as  Christians,  recognizing  one  another  as  churches  or 
ecclesial  communities,  and  recognizing  the  baptism  of  another  church  so  that  there  is  no 
question  of  baptizing  persons  who  are  already  baptized  in  that  church,  but  now  seek 
membership  in  another  ecclesial  community. 

72.  There  is  sometimes  a tension  between  the  affirmation  of  mutual  recognition  and 
specific  church  practises  which  seem,  in  fact,  to  deny  it.  In  particular  serious  questions  may 
be  raised  about  the  indiscriminate  use  of  conditional  baptism  (as  given  in  some  confessions 
“in  case”  the  newcomer’s  baptism,  as  performed  in  another  church,  is  “invalid”). 

73.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  various  meanings  of  the  term  “recognition”.  It 
may  indicate  that  one  party  acknowledges  an  already-existing  quality,  identity  or  status  which 
it  has  discerned  in  another  (as  “the  long-lost  brothers  recognized  each  other  instantly”,  or  “the 
two  eminent  surgeons  recognized  each  other’s  gifts”).  Or  it  may  indicate  that  one  party 
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grants  to  another  an  identity  or  status  which  is  within  its  power  to  give,  and  which  the  second 
party  does  not  have  (as  when  the  medical  examining  board  says  to  the  successful  candidate, 
“We  recognize  you  as  a Doctor,  hereby  granting  you  the  right  to  practise  medicine”). 

74.  Recognition  in  the  sense  of  “granting”  suggests  that  one  church  has  authority  over 
others  and  may  act  as  arbiter  of  their  shared  convictions  and  values,  challenging  the  faith  and 
practise  of  other  churches  in  ways  not  always  marked  by  reciprocity  and  mutual  respect. 

75.  It  is  recognition  in  the  sense  of  “acknowledging”,  however,  which  corresponds  to  the 
churches’  deepening  koinonia  as  experienced  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  This  recognition 
as  acknowledgement  stresses  the  commitment  of  the  churches  to  one  another,  on  the  basis  of 
their  shared  convictions  and  values,  as  equal  partners  within  the  search  for  visible  unity.  (This 
by  no  means  excludes  their  calling  one  another  to  a fuller  expression  of,  as  the  Preface  to 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  puts  it,  “the  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages”.28  Such 
respectful  mutual  encouragement  and  correction  is  natural,  as  each  church  seeks  to  discern  in 
the  other  - as  in  itself  - an  authentic  expression  of  the  one  church  of  Jesus  Christ). 

76.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  understanding  of  recognition  as  acknowledgement 
for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism?  The  members  of  this  consultation  suggest  that  the 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  a process  of  the  churches  discerning  apostolicy  in  each 
other ’s  communions,  rather  than  a process  of  their  “authorizing”,  or  conferring  validity  upon, 
the  understandings  and  practises  of  other  churches.  When  a person  seeks  admission  to 
another  communion  what  is  important  is  not  the  details  of  the  rite  of  baptism  which  was 
originally  used,  or  the  form  of  that  person’s  individual  profession  of  faith,  but  the  faith  of  the 
communion  within  which  he  or  she  was  baptized:  can  one  discern  there  “the  faith  of  the 
church  through  the  ages”?29  And,  in  accord  with  the  growing  ecumenical  consensus  on  the 
“structure”  of  the  Christian  life,  can  one  discern  there  the  three-fold  pattern  of  the  “ordo  of 
baptism”:  formation  in  faith,  baptism  in  water,  and  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community? 

77.  The  rites  of  initiation  in  the  baptismal  ritual  typically  include  the  water  bath  and  the 
trinitarian  formula.  The  importance  of  these  elements  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is 
that  these  “signs  of  initiation”,  which  initiate  the  baptized  into  the  realities  signified,  function 
as  signs  of  the  common  faith  which  Christians  share.  Thus  the  trinitarian  formula  signals  faith 
in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  water  bath  signals  initiation  into  the  complexus  of 
meanings  of  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Jesus’  baptism  in  the  Jordan  (Mark  1:9-1 1)  and  Paul’s 
statements  on  the  baptism  into  Christ’s  death  (Romans  6:3-4):  anointing  with  the  Spirit,  the 
relationship  of  adopted  heir  to  the  Father,  identification  with  Christ's  dying  and  rising, 
newness  of  life. 

B.  Discrepancies  within  churches 

78.  Within  most,  if  not  all,  churches  discrepancies  exist  among  liturgical  rites, 
congregational  practises,  and  articulated  theologies.  Such  discrepancies  are  natural  and 
inevitable,  reflecting  the  dynamic  nature  of  each  church’s  worship  life,  theological  reflection, 


28  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  “Preface”,  p.  x. 

29  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  “Preface”,  p.  x. 
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pastoral  sensitivity,  and  forms  of  congregational  life.  As  a church  develops  in  its 
understanding  of  tradition  and  biblical  and  theological  principles,  and  in  its  liturgical  and 
pastoral  practises,  growth  in  one  area  is  not  always  appropriate  - or  capable  of  being 
expressed  - in  others.  Here  the  need  is  for  each  church  to  reflect  on  the  kind,  and  degree,  of 
“internal  coherence”  which  is  required  for  its  own  life. 

C.  Issues  in  Recognition  among  Churches:  Areas  for  Further  Work 

79.  As  the  churches  work  on  issues  related  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  they  are 
hindered  by  difficulties  of  various  kinds.  Some  involve  fundamental  questions  of  ecclesial 
recognition,  as  well  as  the  relation  among  theology  and  liturgical,  pastoral  and  congregational 
practise.  Others  relate  to  continuing  differences  in  the  understanding  and  practise  of  baptism. 
Yet  others  relate  to  historical  factors,  and  to  the  social  and  cultural  enrivonment  in  which  the 
various  churches  live.  Insofar  as  these  matters  pose  problems  for  the  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism  they  should  be  addressed  by  the  churches,  both  individually  and  in  an  ecumenical 
context. 

1.  Common  practise  and  non -recognition 

80.  As  noted  above,30  a confession’s  baptismal  rites  do  not  generally  contain 
denominationally-specific  content.  That  is,  the  rite  does  not  indicate  the  particular  confession 
into  which  a person  is  initiated,  since  the  faith  professed  is  either  the  ancient  baptismal 
affirmation  of  faith  in  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  which  accompanied  immersion,  or  that 
expressed  in  the  Apostles’  or  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed.  This  raises  the  possibility  of 
recognizing  one  another  as  Christians  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  unity  implied  in  the 
common  performance  of  the  same  rite. 

81.  However,  in  spite  of  the  unity  implied  by  the  rite  itself  the  churches  do  not  always 
mutually  recognize  one  another’s  baptisms.  This  suggests  the  need  for  careful  reflection  on 
the  relation  between  the  liturgical  practise,  and  the  theological  understanding,  of  baptism;  and 
on  the  theological  and  pastoral  implications  of  the  churches’  common  liturgical  practise. 

2.  Diversity  and  divergence  in  practise 

82.  The  importance  of  the  water  bath  and  the  trinitarian  formula  for  the  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism  has  been  stressed  above.31  Many,  however,  recognize  that  the 
meanings  expressed  by  these  elements  may  also  be  conveyed  by  different  means  in  other 
faith  communities.  This  raises  serious  questions  of  discernment  within  and  among  the 
churches:  which  variations  in  baptismal  understanding  and  practise  reflect  the  healthy 
diversity  belonging  to,  and  building  up,  the  one  body  of  Christ?  Which  variations  represent  a 
divergence  from  acceptable  baptismal  practise,  disrupting  the  koinonia  among  the  churches 
and  threatening  the  unity  of  Christ’s  body? 

83.  Another  set  of  questions  requires  common  discernment:  which  meanings  - however 
they  may  be  expressed  - are  essential  to  the  baptismal  ritual?  How  may  the  meaning  of 
baptism  be  discerned  in  churches  in  which  baptism  is  not  performed?  (There  are  churches, 


30  See  para.  59. 

31  See  para.  77. 
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members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifestly  Christian  in  their  witness  and 
service,  which  perform  baptism  without  water;32  and  there  are  churches,  members  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifestly  Christian  in  their  witness  and  service,  in  which 
entry  into  the  Christian  community  is  effected  without  baptismal  rites33.)  And  finally:  how 
can  the  churches  practise  discernment  together  in  these  matters? 

84.  Questions  of  theological  and  liturgical  language  are  particularly  complex  and 
sensitive  in  some  places  today.  For  example  the  use,  in  some  churches,  of  alternate  baptismal 
formulae  such  as  “Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier”  to  replace  “Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit”  is  raising  new  questions  about  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  The  churches  must 
ask  together  whether  this  reflects  a legitimate  diversity,  or  is  rather  a divergence  from 
acceptable  practise,  raising  additional  obstacles  to  mutual  recognition. 

3.  Cultural  and  historical  factors 

85.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  not  only  theological  understandings,  but  also  cultural 
and  historical  factors,  have  affected  and  continue  to  affect  the  mutal  recognition  of  baptism. 
The  churches  need  to  examine  to  what  extent  non-theological  factors  continue  to  divide  them. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

86.  The  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  fundamental  to  the  churches’  search  for  visible 
unity,  and  is  a basis  of  their  increasing  common  worship,  witness  and  service.  Such 
recognition  of  baptism  reflects  a widespread  agreement  in  many  essentials  of  the  faith.  But 
significant  differences  remain  among  some  churches  in  important  areas  of  baptismal 
understanding  and  practise.  Often  these  differences  stem  from  differing  perspectives  on  basic 
theological  and  ecclesiological  issues. 

87.  The  churches  need  to  discern  together  what  is  essential  to  the  proper  understanding 
and  practise  of  baptism,  as  well  as  which  variations  in  understanding  and  practise  fall  within  - 
and  which  fall  outside  - the  range  of  healthy  Christian  diversity.  In  this,  as  in  all  reflection  on 
baptism,  it  is  important  to  consider  both  its  theological  and  liturgical  dimensions.  This 
suggests  the  need  for  careful  study  not  only  of  the  churches’  understanding  of  baptism  but 
also  of  their  actual  baptismal  practise  today,  as  well  as  the  closely  related  areas  of 
catechetical  practise  and  post-baptismal  formation  in  the  faith.34 


32  Cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  [1982!],  “Baptism”,  para.  21,  Commentary  (c),  p.  7. 

33  Cf.  The  “Canberra  Unity  Statement”,  in  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia:  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993:,  para.  3.2,  p.  270;  and  Baptism,  Eucharist  & 
Ministry  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  the  Responses,  pp.  53-54  and  147. 

34  As  proposed  by  the  Grandchamp  planning  meeting;  see  “Faith  and  Order  Work  on  Worship  (with  special 
reference  to  Baptism)  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  Planning  Meeting,  Communaute  de  Grandchamp, 
July,  1998”,  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  15-24  June  1999,  Toronto,  Canada,  pp.  103-104  and 
pp.  105-106  respectively. 
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88.  In  the  area  of  sacraments  in  relation  to  baptism : differences  in  the  understanding  and 
practise  of  baptism  remain  between  churches  which  baptise  infants  and  churches  which 
baptise  only  those  able  personally  to  profess  their  faith.  Differences  also  remain  among 
churches  which  baptise  infants.  The  consultation  hopes  to  have  shown  how,  in  both  cases, 
these  differences  are  rooted  in  different  understandings  of  sacrament  and  of  the  church.  In  the 
first  instance  the  differences  focus  on  baptism  as  sacrament  or  as  ordinance,  and  the  relation 
between  personally  expressed  faith  and  membership  in  the  church.  In  the  second  instance  the 
differences  focus  on  the  relation  between  sacrament  and  church,  and  in  what  circumstances, 
and  to  what  extent  a sacrament  performed  in  one  church  may  be  considered  valid  by  another. 

89.  In  addition  the  consultation  has  sought  to  clarify  the  notion  of  the  “or do  of  baptism” 
as  a life-long  process  including  formation  in  faith,  baptism  in  water,  and  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  community;  and  to  show  how  this  pattern,  rooted  in  tradition  and  increasingly 
shared  by  the  churches,  can  help  them  in  their  search  for  full  communion. 

90.  In  the  area  of  faith  in  relation  to  baptism : differences  remain  between  churches  in 
which,  at  the  time  of  baptism,  faith  is  expressed  by  the  candidate  personally,  and  those  in 
which  the  church  (or  sponsors)  expresses  faith  on  the  candidate’s  behalf.  But  the  consultation 
hopes  to  have  shown  that  any  dichotomy  between  the  “faith  of  the  individual”  and  the  “faith 
of  the  church”  is  a false  one:  the  individual’s  faith  must  be  a matter  of  deep  personal 
significance  and  conviction;  and  it  must  be  coherent  with  “the  faith  of  the  church  through  the 
ages”35  so  that  it  is  this  faith  which  the  individual  makes  deeply  his  or  her  own.  Both 
dimensions  are  realised  fully  only  in  a process  of  growth  into  the  Christian  life,  as  suggested 
by  the  baptismal  ordo. 

91.  In  the  area  of  baptism  in  relation  to  the  church : in  many  cases  the  recognition  of  a 
common  baptism  is  complemented  by  the  possibility  of  sharing  in  a common  eucharist.  In 
many  others,  however,  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  does  not  lead  to  sharing  at  the 
eucharistic  table.  The  consultation  hopes  to  have  shown  that  this  is  due  not  to  any 
“deficiency”  in  the  recognition  of  baptism,  but  to  the  continuing  lack  of  full  communion 
between  particular  ecclesial  communities.  Thus  the  lack  of  eucharistic  sharing  does  not  call 
into  question  the  churches’  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  It  does,  however,  call  them  to 
consider  whether  they  are  grasping  the  full  implications  of,  and  drawing  the  full 
consequences  from,  that  mutual  recognition.  And  where  such  recognition  is  lacking,  the 
churches  are  called  to  examine  together  why  this  is  so,  and  how  the  situation  may  be 
corrected. 

92.  In  all  cases,  the  churches  are  called  to  renewed  efforts  towards  full  ecclesial 
communion  in  order  that  the  link  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist  - so  important  in  the 
early  liturgies  of  Christian  initiation  - may  be  restored,  and  the  unity  which  Christ  has  forged 
among  all  Christians  in  the  waters  of  baptism  may  find  its  full  expression  at  this  one  table. 


35  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  “Preface”,  p.  x. 
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CHRISTIANS  IN  CONFLICT* 

Rev.  Dr  Ofelia  Ortega 


Introduction 

The  preparation  of  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Canberra, 
Australia,  demanded  a poem  which  could  provide  a poetic  setting  for  the  theme  of  the 
Assembly  “Come  Holy  Spirit  - Renew  the  Whole  Creation”.  T.K.  Thomas,  who  worked 
in  the  Publications  Department  of  the  WCC,  called  me  and  said,  “Ofelia,  we  need  a Latin 
American  poem  about  the  Holy  Spirit”.  Then  I remembered  a poem  by  Pedro  Casaldaliga, 
and  immediately  sent  him  a telegram  to  Matto  Grosso  in  Brazil,  asking  his  permission  to 
publish  it.  The  answer  did  not  take  long.  “Use  the  poem.  It  makes  me  happy  to  know  that 
it  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  the  Assembly.  With  ecumenical  hugs....  Pedro 
Casaldaliga.” 

Of  course,  Casaldaliga  would  never  make  claims  concerning  his  author  rights  in  a case 
like  this.  So  we  used  the  poem  in  most  of  the  publications  for  Canberra. 

To  the  Wind  of  the  Sprit 
That  blows  everywhere, 

Free  and  making  others  free, 

Free  and  bringing  Liberation, 

Victorious  over  the  Law, 

And  over  Sin  and  Death. 

To  the  Wind  of  the  Spirit 
That  swept  into  Jesus 
And  sent  him  to  the  poor 
To  announce  good  news  for  them 
And  freedom  for  the  captives. 

To  the  Wind  of  the  Spirit 
That  worked  on  Pentecost 
Removing  prejudice  and  interests 
And  fear  away  from  the  Apostles, 

Opening  wide  the  doors  of  the  cenacle 
So  that  the  community  of  Jesus’  followers 
Could  always  be  open  to  the  world 
Free  in  their  word. 

Coherent  in  their  witness, 

Unbeatable  in  their  hope. 


The  sermon  is  printed  here  in  full.  On  1 October  2000  it  was  preached  in  a shortened  form. 
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To  the  Wind  in  the  Spirit 

That  always  sweeps  away  fears  from  the  Church 

And  sets  all  powers  on  fire 

Except  the  power  for  fraternal  service 

And  purifies  the  church  through  poverty  and  martyrdom. 

To  the  Wind  of  the  Spirit 

That  brings  arrogance,  hypocrisy  and  lust  to  ashes. 

And  feeds  the  flames  of  justice  and  liberation 
And  makes  the  soul  of  the  Kingdom, 

So  that  we  are  Wind  in  the  Wind,  sisters  and  brothers. 

For  this  worship  on  Christian  unity  we  have  chosen  as  subject  a text  from  the  letter  of 
Paul  to  the  Galatians  “The  Spirit  he  gave  us”. 

This  text  is  really  a good  choice  because  it  is  evident  that  Pauline  communities  are  not 
built  on  words,  speeches  and  theoretical  teachings.  The  communities  had  the  experience 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Paul  appeals  to  that  experience  in  order  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  doctrine,  being  aware  that  “he  who  saw  cannot  but  believe”. 

Paul  is  very  precise  in  his  appeals  to  the  community:  “Did  you  receive  the  Spirit  by  doing 
the  works  of  the  law?”  Paul  does  not  appeal  to  an  invisible  Spirit,  but  to  a very  concrete 
experience  that  they  had  and  through  which  they  are  still  passing.  “Having  started  with 
the  Spirit,  are  you  now  ending  with  the  flesh?”  Again  very  specific  facts  in  the  life  of  the 
Galatians  are  under  consideration.  “Well  them,  does  God  supply  you  with  the  Spirit  and 
work  miracles  among  you  by  your  doing  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  your  believing  what 
you  heard?”  Here  the  Spirit  is  as  visible  and  perceptible  as  the  miracles  themselves. 
“Christ  redeemed  us  ...  so  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith” 
(Gal  3:14). 

This  promise  of  the  Spirit  was  the  fact  that  enabled  the  communities  to  face  the  danger  of 
divisions  and  false  doctrines.  That  is  why  today  we  must  ask  ourselves:  “What  other  than 
a strong  and  convincing  experience  could  bring  our  contemporaries  to  Christ?  Not  words 
about  Christ,  but  only  the  realities  lived  and  experienced  - what  we  call  and  experience  of 
the  Spirit”.1 

1 . The  Law  ...  an  Obstacle  to  Unity? 

In  an  article  written  for  the  periodical  Ribla2,  the  Argentinean  biblical  scholar  Nestor  O. 
Miguez  raises  the  question:  “What  would  happen  if  we  received  the  letter  to  the  Galatians?”, 
then  he  refers  how  in  a Bible  study  workshop  in  Uruguay  the  members  of  the  congregation 
made  up  a letter  answering  Paul,  as  if  the  group  was  one  of  the  congregations  in  Galatia.  The 
content  of  the  letter  was  approximately  as  follows:  “Please,  try  to  reach  an  agreement 
between  the  leaders  and  do  not  disorient  us  any  longer.  Peter  and  James,  disciples  of  Jesus 
are  telling  us  one  thing,  whereas  you  - our  Apostle,  friend  and  father  in  the  faith  - are  telling 
us  the  opposite.  What  can  we  do?  We  have  depended  on  you  to  know  Christ,  We  thank  you 
for  the  letter.  Your  constant  invitation  to  be  free  in  Christ  helps  us  very  much.  However,  on 


1 Comblin,  Jose,  El  Espiritu  Santo  y la  Liberacion,  Ediciones  Paulinas,  Madrid,  1987,  p.  5. 

2 Pablo  de  Tarso,  Militante  de  la  Fe,  ed.  Nestor  O.  Miguez,  Ribla,  No.  20,  RECU,  Quito,  Ecuador,  pp.26-27. 
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behalf  of  this  freedom,  we  are  demanding  from  you  greater  love  and  unity  in  your 
teachings...” 

The  letter  to  the  Galatians  is  the  only  one  revealing  open  disagreement  with  other  Apostles. 
This  way  we  come  to  the  realisation  that  the  church  has  lived  in  conflicts  and  disagreements 
since  its  very  beginning. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  these  internal  struggles,  everyday  life,  that  is,  the  commitment 
of  life  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  bears  great  importance.  This  is  why  the  letter  of  Paul  to  the 
Galatians  is  his  most  autobiographical. 

Paul  refers  to  the  experience  of  the  cross  as  a part  of  his  own  life.  “...  I have  been  crucified 
with  Christ;  and  it  is  no  longer  I who  live,  but  it  is  Christ  who  lives  in  me.  And  the  life  I now 
live  in  the  flesh  I live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me.  I 
do  not  nullify  the  grace  of  God;  for  if  justification  comes  through  the  law,  then  Christ  died 
for  nothing”  (Gal  2:19-21). 

Therefore  neither  the  Law  nor  circumcision  nor  elements  nor  powers  can  make  claims  to  the 
one  that  is  crucified  because  they  cannot  give  him  anything.  He  becomes  “the  Son  of  the 
promise”  and  is  no  longer  “slave  to  the  Law”. 

In  his  book  The  Go-Between  God:  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Christian  Mission,  John  V. 
Taylor  tells  us  the  following.  “In  the  life  and  growth  of  every  young  church,  it  seems,  there  is 
one  perennial  disappointment  which  more  than  any  other  grieves  and  bewilders  both  the 
missionary  and  the  student  of  church  history.  Before  the  first  generation  of  converts  has 
passed  away  gospel  is  turned  into  law.  The  first  free  careless  rapture  of  a new  discovery 
deteriorates  into  a sorry  story  of  rules  of  conduct,  backsliding,  and  church  discipline.  And  in 
the  eyes  of  the  non-Christian  neighbours  the  church  comes  to  be  known  not  as  a community 
with  a new  quality  of  life,  but  a sect  with  a lot  of  unreasonable  prohibitions”3. 

Recently  one  of  the  Church  members  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Cuba  presented  its 
resignation  from  this  ecumenical  institution.  The  main  argument  was  the  mention  of  Mary  in 
the  ecumenical  liturgies.  I think  this  was  also  one  of  the  arguments  presented  by  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Mexico  in  order  to  leave  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

However,  in  the  context  of  popular  religiosity  of  our  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
societies,  the  image  of  Mary  constitutes  a central  element  in  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the 
people.  What  does  this  mean  for  us?  Do  we  have  to  forbid  any  reference  to  Mary  in  our 
liturgies?  By  no  means.  Rather  the  opposite  is  true  - we  have  to  rediscover  her  liberating 
presence  in  the  everyday  life  of  our  people.  One  of  the  students  at  our  Evangelical 
Theological  Seminary  is  finishing  her  thesis  on  recovering  the  image  of  Mary  for  our 
reformed  tradition  in  Cuba.  Is  it  not  just  this  what  we  have  to  do  with  all  our  differences? 
Undoubtedly  all  communities  are  confronted  at  one  moment  or  another  with  very  difficult 
questions  which  are  the  source  for  conflicts.  The  Law  seems  to  be  the  guarantee  that  allows  a 
community  to  face  situations  of  crises.  But  this  is  not  Paul's  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thinks  that  such  adherence  to  the  law  is  a temptation  against  which  Christian  communities 


3 Taylor,  John  V.,  The  Go-Between  God:  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Christian  Mission , SCM  Press,  Ltd.,  London, 
1972,  p.  152. 
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have  to  defend  themselves,  if  they  want  to  remain  faithful  to  the  freedom  Christ  has  given  to 
all  those  who  believe  in  Him.  Paul  is  not  only  indefatigable  in  affirming  the  reality  of 
freedom,  but  he  also  helps  the  believers  to  learn  to  live  together  as  a community  in  this 
freedom.  This  freedom  does  not  mean  to  live  in  the  autonomy  of  selfishness,  but  in  a living 
communion  in  which  my  freedom  to  live  is  the  expression  of  my  union  to  the  person  of 
Christ  as  well  as  an  affirmation  of  commitment  with  the  men,  women  and  children  around 
us. 


2.  The  Law  and  the  Ethics  of  Freedom 

In  the  letter  to  Galatians,  the  cross  nullifies  all  the  differences  created  by  the  law  and  the 
traditions,  as  well  as  by  the  asymmetries  of  power  and  human  prejudices.  Being  baptised  in 
Christ  nullifies  for  the  believer  the  difference  between  Jew  and  Greek,  slaves  and  free 
people,  male  and  female  (Gal  3:27-28).  In  Christ  we  are  one,  and  nobody  is  better  than 
anyone  else,  whether  or  not  he  is  circumcised,  no  matter  what  her  or  his  social  and 
economical  conditions  is  or  what  his  or  her  gender  is. 

This  is  the  strength  and  impetus  of  the  liberation  of  the  gospel  in  Paul,  of  which  he  himself 
sometimes  does  not  end  drawing  the  last  consequences. 


This  is  how  we  come  to  the  ethics  of  freedom.  Free  from  all  kinds  of  social  asymmetry,  from 
the  weight  of  traditions,  sexual  conditioning,  and  cultural  prejudices,  the  believer  faces  the 
world  with  new  perspectives,  but  without  power  over  others.  What  can  he  do  with  this 
freedom?  How  to  transform  this  freedom  to  be  into  freedom  to  do?  Paul's  answer  comes  up 
right  at  this  point  - the  other,  the  neighbour,  is  the  true  occasion  for  my  freedom  in  Christ. 
The  trite  phrase  “My  freedom  ends  just  there  where  that  of  my  neighbour  begins”  is  in 
contrast  with  the  gospel  in  Paul. 


The  other,  that  is,  our  neighbour  - love  for  our  neighbour,  is  the  true  dimension  of  freedom 
because  it  is  in  this  love  where  community  is  created.  To  be  one  in  Christ  (5:13-15)  becomes 
real  this  way. 


This  is  life  in  the  Spirit  as  distinct  from  life  in  the  flesh.  The  ambition  and  the  desire  over  our 
neighbour,  over  the  other,  means  the  deformation  and  death  of  that  freedom  because  it 
nullifies  the  works  of  the  cross  (5:24-26).  So  to  be  proud  of  themselves  believers  have  to 
show  the  works  of  their  love  not  their  power  on  others  (6:4).  Freedom  can  be  conserved  by 


doing  good  without  the  need  for  the  Law.  As 
Grace  . “...  The  event  of  Jesus  Christ  was  an 


Elsa  Tamez  states  in  her  book  The  Amnesty  of 
act  of  liberation  from  submission  to  every  sort 


of  slavery,  including  the  slavery  that  can  come  from  the  Mosaic  law.  To  be  justified  by  faith 
and  not  by  Jewish  law  makes  all  who  have  faith  members  of  the  People  of  God.  The  right 
granted  to  all  by  grace  opens  a space  for  new  manifestations  of  human  community  and 
overcomes  distinctions  of  race,  class  and  sex.  Circumcision  and  uncircumcision  are  reduced 
to  secondary  conditions  because  since  Christ  no  such  quality  is  of  value  for  justification.  For 
what  is  important  in  this  new  creation  is  the  love  that  grows  out  of  faith  or  (what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)  faith  that  is  enacted  through  love  (5:6,  6:15).  In  other  words,  the  freedom 
that  Paul  shows  us  is  in  fact  paradoxical  - the  same  Christ  that  sets  us  free  from  the  slavery  of 
the  Law,  commits  us  to  the  slavery  of  love.”  Thus,  Gal  5:13  can  be  translated  almost 
literally:  “For  you  were  called  to  freedom,  brothers  and  sisters,  only  do  not  use  your  freedom 


4 Tamez,  Elsa,  The  Amnesty  of  Grace,  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  1993,  p.  79.d 
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as  an  opportunity  for  self-indulgence,  but  through  love  become  slaves  to  one  another”. 
Therefore,  love  to  one's  neighbour  does  not  constitute  a limitation,  a rule  imposed  upon 
freedom,  but  rather  the  occurrence  of  this  same  freedom. 

3 . To  Live  by  the  Spirit 

This  leads  us  to  the  concept  that  love  is  the  principle  of  solidarity , and  we  are  called  to  help 
one  another,  since  the  whole  Law  can  be  summarised  into  a single  commandment  “You  shall 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourself’  (Gal  5:15). 

In  Cuba  we  have  lived  an  extraordinary  experience  with  the  Evangelisation  Celebrations  that 
took  place  last  May  and  June.  The  most  important  outcome  of  the  work  during  these  months 
was  the  decision  of  the  29  evangelical  denominations  in  Cuba  to  work  together. 

I think  that  such  an  outcome  was  the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  only  by  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  felt  urged  to  sit  together  and  establish  a dialogue  and  organise 
the  celebrations.  There  were  all  kinds  of  questions  and  doubts,  and  mutual  suspicions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  process. 

The  churches  of  the  so-called  “historical  tradition”  were  asking:  “Why  are  the  Pentecostals 
so  enthusiastic?  What  would  happen  if  they  got  control  over  the  ecumenical  movement?” 
Those  of  less  conservative  tradition  used  to  ask:  “What  will  be  published  in  the  booklets  that 
will  be  distributed  to  the  population?  Will  revolutionary  Christians  dominate  the 
celebrations?  Will  they  speak  about  political  issues  in  the  celebration  which  will  be  shown 
on  TV?”  I must  tell  you  that  many  were  sceptical,  whereas  many  others  were  filled  with 
enthusiasm.  However,  I think  there  were  numerous  simple  and  humble  people  from  all  the 
congregations  who  were  praying  “Spirit  of  God,  may  these  celebrations  become  real”.  And 
so  it  was  that  we  filled  squares,  theatres,  and  baseball  stadiums  for  the  first  time  in  forty 
years  of  the  Revolution. 

As  we  did  not  have  any  experience  in  mass  meetings  ranging  from  10.000  to  30.000  or 
40.000  people,  we  had  to  turn  to  local  authorities  for  help.  Authorities  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  State  (People's  Power  Government)  helped  with  the  logistics.  After  these 
meetings,  the  civil  society  of  each  province  knew  that  the  Church  in  Cuba  is  integrally  part 
of  a society  that  is  called  socialist,  but  in  which  it  is  possible  day  by  day  to  practice 
ecumenism.  And  the  practice  of  such  ecumenism  is  only  possible  because  God  wants  it  to  be 
so  and  because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  force  urging  us  to  keep  together. 

In  Paul's  view,  solidarity  in  the  life  of  the  Church  is  made  possible  by  the  impulse  of  Holy 
Spirit.  Interestingly  enough,  in  describing  such  an  impulse  Paul  does  not  speak  about 
“works”,  but  instead  refers  to  the  fruit  (in  singular)  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
patience,  kindness...  (Gal  5:22-23).  Paul  does  not  aim  at  listing  a number  of  Christians  to  put 
into  practice.  Joy  is  not  “works”  we  can  do  because  the  source  of  joy  is  not  in  us.  It  is  only 
the  extent  of  our  willingness  to  let  ourselves  be  led  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There 
is  no  doubt,  “joyftilness”  is  the  work  that  characterises  the  feeling  of  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit.  The  emotional  or  sensitive  aspect  of  the  experience  of  the  Spirit  is  joyfulness. 

At  the  same  time  the  commandment  to  love  one's  neighbour  is  not  an  order  that  can  be 
reduced  to  prescriptions,  but  it  is  just  the  will  of  God  to  be  present  in  our  lives.  It  is  the 
certitude  that  “it  is  no  longer  I who  live,  but  it  is  Christ  who  lives  in  me”. 
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The  life  of  the  Spirit  and  the  life  by  the  Spirit  offer  a great  complexity.  No  one  can  fully 
understand  this  mystery.  However,  there  are  some  visible  signs  that  allow  us  to  perceive  the 
action  of  the  Spirit. 

There  are  three  signs  that  should  be  taken  into  account  when  considering  the  renovating 
energy  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

(a)  In  the  first  place  the  first  step  is  taken  the  moment  a people,  as  a nation  and  as 
individuals,  decides  to  face  the  obstacles  that  prevent  us  from  making  progress.  In  other 
words,  our  character,  our  way  of  being  must  be  re-oriented,  seized  with  the  impulse  of  faith, 
not  seized  by  fear.  It  must  be  guided  by  what  is  the  right  (justice)  for  every  one,  without 
excluding  anyone  from  the  wealth  of  life,  or  not  by  selfish  interests. 

I find  it  interesting  the  distinction  that  Julio  de  Santa  Ana5  always  makes  between  the 
“common  sense”  and  “good  sense”.  “Common  sense”  is  common  to  those  who  are  in  power 
and  to  those  who  are  submitted  to  power.  However,  such  “common  sense”  that  is 
characterised  by  a sense  of  realism  is  not  “good  sense”.  The  sense  is  good  when  it  does  not 
accept  injustice  nor  oppression.  “Good  sense”  demands  a change  in  our  lives  - it  requires  a 
conversion. 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  when  one  goes  through  an  experience  of  this  kind,  one  begins  to 
understand  that  one  is  not  alone.  It  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  (37:1-14).  The  dry 
bones  lying  scattered  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  Death  started  to  come  together.  But  they 
were  still  dry  bones.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  covered  with  flesh  and  skin,  that 
the  breath  of  life  should  come  into  them,  and  above  all  that  they  should  live  by  the  Spirit. 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  when  the  people  discover  the  convergence  of  interests  at  a local 
level,  the  possibility  of  exchange  at  regional,  national  and  international  level  is  also  opened. 
This  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  our  times,  the  establishment  of 
networks  of  various  sorts.  Feminist  theology  refers  to  this  characteristic  as  “establishing 
connections”  whereas  on  the  other  hand  we  call  it  a “theology  of  relationships”. 

The  biblical  promise  has  always  been  an  ecumenical  promise.  We  have  constantly  been 
called  by  God  to  break  through  the  limits  of  ourselves  to  meet  the  other  people  around  us. 
The  biblical  promise  calls  us  to  a new  sensitivity  and  to  a new  understanding  of  the  time  and 
the  world,  that  is  to  say,  the  biblical  promise  as  an  ecumenical  promise  tells  us  about  the 
whole  world  being  inhabited  by  a reconciled  humankind  (Eph  2:14-16).  It  speaks  about  a 
utopia  of  hope  in  the  establishment  of  communities  of  free  men  and  women,  characterised  by 
justice.  It  gives  a vision  of  the  right  to  life  and  of  the  affirmation  of  human  dignity. 

This  promise  of  ecumenical  faith  does  not  disappear  in  moments  of  transition.  On  the 
contrary,  the  times  today  are  essentially  times  of  ecumenism.  In  his  book  “Ecumenism  in 
Transition”,  Konrad  Raiser  describes  the  new  paradigm6  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  the 
origins  of  which  he  finds  mainly  in  the  work  of  Philip  Potter.  In  his  description  the  new 


5 La  Economica  Politico  del  Espiritu  Santo,  Julio  de  Santa  Ana,  Konrad  Raiser,  Ulrich  Duchrow,  WCC 
Publications,  Geneva,  1990,  pp.  51-57. 

6 Raiser,  Konrad,  Ecumenism  in  Transition,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1991. 
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paradigm  is  defined  as  “communion,  community,  fraternity”,  “household”,  that  is  to  say 
“family”,  “household”,  “home”.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  not  to  look  exclusively  for 
support  in  Christology,  but  to  open  oneself  to  the  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Trinity. 

4.  How  Far  Have  We  Gone  After  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians? 

A statement  of  the  Institute  for  Ecumenical  Research  in  Strasbourg,  France,  affirms:  “this 
new  relation  among  the  churches  and  the  readiness  for  greater  fellowship  and  co-operation 
can  be  seen  in  all  areas  of  church  life:  on  the  institutional  level,  in  the  area  of  theological 
work,  on  the  congregational  level”7. 

No  doubt  we  have  made  progress  in  spite  of  the  various  publications  telling  us  recently  about 
the  crisis  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  However,  as  it  is  the  case  with  all  crises,  there  is  an 
endless  number  of  roads  and  opportunities  that  we  should  make  the  best  of. 

The  old  tension  between  “Life  and  Work”  and  "Faith  and  Order”  can  still  be  perceived  in 
many  of  our  deliberations.  However,  the  dynamics  of  the  studies  about  ecclesiology  and 
ethics  allows  us  to  see  that  there  are  serious  theological  attempts  to  establish  a close  link 
between  these  two  basic  aspects  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

To  put  it  in  the  words  of  J.B.  Campbell:  “As  the  World  Council  of  Churches  began  to  speak 
of  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  unity  of  humankind,  a new  and  more  whole  understanding 
of  unity  began  to  be  understood  and  articulated.  It  is  a dream  of  unity  that  will  carry  us  into 
the  21st  century.  This  understanding  of  unity  deals  seriously  with  church  union,  but  if  we  are 
serious  about  words,  it  demands  a further  union  - a sharing  of  power  that  recognises  past  and 
present  injustices.  We  can  speak  of  unity  as  central  to  our  faith,  but  it  will  never  carry  the  day 
unless  we  realise  that  ending  racism,  sexism  and  economic  superiority  and  exploitation,  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  search  of  unity”.8 

5 . Ecumenism  on  the  Way 

In  spite  of  its  numerous  shortcomings  and  few  virtues,  the  ecumenical  movement,  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  is  on  the  way.  There  are  various  challenges  that  are  worth  being  pointed  out. 

(a)  First,  to  recognise  the  inclusive  and  popular  dimension  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
We  have  to  recognise  that  a large  number  of  men  and  women  hold  beliefs  and  values  that 
come  from  other  traditions.  There  is  a call  to  learn  to  establish  a dialogue  with  indigenous 
cultures.  It  is  not  possible  to  put  them  aside.  Respect  for  them  must  be  developed  and 
practised.  This  is  the  only  way  to  establish  a dialogue  with  these  sectors. 

To  recognise  that  God  reveals  Godself  in  all  cultures  with  different  names  is  an 
indispensable  step  for  an  ecumenical  practice  that  goes  beyond  religious  boundaries. 

In  the  Symposium,  held  in  honour  of  Philip  Potter  about  “Cultures  in  dialogue”,  the  issue  of 
the  crisis  of  the  ecumenical  movement  was  straightforwardly  addressed,  and  it  was  stressed 
that  “cultures  in  dialogue”  have  always  been  a basic  element  of  the  ideas  and  actions  of  the 


7 Crisis  and  Challenge  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  A Statement  of  the  Institute  for  Research,  WCC 
Publications,  Geneva  1994,  p.  5. 

8 Campbell,  J.B.  in  Hope  and  Justice  for  All  in  the  Americas,  ed.  O.  Boliolo,  Friendship  Areas,  New  York  1998, 
p.  14. 
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ecumenism.  In  that  dialogue  Philip  Potter  describes  the  ecumenical  world  in  the  language  of 
the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypses  (Heb  2:5;  13:14ff;  Ap  21, 22)  as  an  open  city, 
while  referring  to  the  dialogue  of  the  Jewish  philosopher  Martin  Buber  for  whom  “real  life  is 
the  Encounter”9. 

(b)  Second,  the  challenge  is  to  accept  the  call  to  be  a prophetic  movement  that  not  only 
denounces  and  criticises  the  present  state  of  things,  but  also  announces  transformations, 
intermediate  steps  that  proclaim  the  new  world  that  God  has  promised  to  all  the  people  on 
earth. 

(c)  Third,  the  challenge  for  the  presence  of  women  to  attain  the  dimension  it  deserves  in 
the  ecumenical  movement.  We  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  women  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  We  must,  furthermore,  acknowledge 
the  emergence  of  women  as  an  element  of  great  importance  in  the  popular  historical  subject. 
This  acknowledgement  is  a demand  of  our  biblical  revelation  because  in  Christ  “there  is  no 
longer  male  and  female”.  And  the  question  is  not  merely  to  repeat  it,  but  to  put  it  in  practice. 

(d)  Fourth,  the  ecumenical  movement  is  challenging  every  one  to  consolidate  the  new 
forms  of  being  a church  that  correspond  to  different  social  groups.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  urging 
us  to  include  as  a part  of  our  explicit  concerns  the  need  to  bring  about  progress  in  attaining 
the  unity  of  Christian  popular  community  expressions.  This  is  the  challenge  that  the 
Pentecostal  churches  are  raising  before  us  today. 

(e)  Fifth,  the  ecumenical  movement  cannot  live  without  theology.  Theology  is 
indispensable  for  the  ecumenical  movement  to  develop.  It  is  true  that  in  the  dawn  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  the  “comparative  method”  was  largely  used,  by  which  is  meant  that 
churches  and  their  representatives  would  meet  to  compare  their  theologies,  ecclesiologies 
and  ways  of  worshipping.  Little  by  little  the  limits  of  this  method  were  reached,  and  the 
Christological  method  came  to  be  adopted  instead.  In  other  word,  the  comparison  must  be  in 
relation  to  the  apostolic  witness  given  to  Christ  and  only  in  this  way,  beginning  with  Christ, 
we  shall  reach  acknowledgement  of  us  and  of  others.  However,  the  Commission  of  Programs 
of  the  Vancouver  Assembly  (1983)  laid  the  emphasis  on  the  line  of  a theology  that  should  be 
vital  and  coherent.  Following  the  recommendations  of  this  Commission,  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  demanded  that  a study  should  be  carried  out  on  this  question.  In  the  report 
presented  about  this  particular  question  in  1986  Jose  Miguez  Bonino,  the  Argentinian 
theologian  of  Liberation,  identified  three  insufficiencies  in  the  theological  framework  of  the 
WCC: 

the  lack  of  a clearly  Trinitarian  perspective 

the  concentration  of  a Christology  from  the  top 

the  absence  of  an  ecclesiology  that  would  allow  the  ecclesial  understanding 

of  the  WCC. 

The  use  of  biblical  concepts  of  community  and  communion  have  helped  us  considerably  in 
order  to  enrich  the  idea  of  “the  unity  of  the  Church”  which  has  been  the  basic  emphasis  of 
the  WCC. 


9 Raiser,  Konrad,  ibid.,  p.  82. 
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Furthermore,  today,  in  the  search  for  unity,  we  necessarily  have  to  come  back  to  the  biblical 
concept  of  koinonia  and  to  aspire  to  fulfil  in  our  ecclesiastical  lives  the  spirit  of  communion 
in  faith,  witness  and  life  of  each  local  congregation  and  in  each  of  our  confessions.  This 
takes  us  in  a radical  manner  to  the  consideration  of  the  eucharistic  fellowship  and  hospitality 
as  fundamental  for  an  efficient  witness  in  our  contemporary  world.  As  it  is  expressed  in  the 
study  document  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  held  in  Santiago  de 
Compostela  (1993):  “The  Church  as  koinonia  is  called  to  share  not  only  the  suffering  of  all: 
defending  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  marginalised,  and  being  at  their  service, 
united  in  all  efforts  in  favour  of  justice  and  peace  in  all  human  societies,  practising  and 
promoting  a responsible  administration  of  creation,  keeping  alive  hope  in  the  heart  of 
humankind.  The  diakonia  for  the  whole  world  cannot  be  separated  from  koinonia” .10 

Conclusion  - As  the  Third  Millennium  Approaches 

This  is  the  title  of  a small  booklet  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  giving  us  suggestions  to 
impart  ecumenical  character  to  the  celebrations  of  the  year  2000. 

The  three  fundamental  aspects  suggested  are  the  following* 1 1 : 

A.  Affirming  the  Fellowship:  Mutual  Learning 

B.  Deepening  the  Fellowship:  Mutual  Challenge 

C.  Manifesting  the  Fellowship:  Mutual  Invitation. 

A.  Affirming  the  Fellowship 

1 . The  Local  and  the  National 

Mutual  learning  stresses  the  central  character  of  the  local  and  the  national.  It  calls  us  to  the 
celebration  of  liturgical  events  and  actions  leading  us  to  a common  prayer.  The  importance 
of  the  local  and  the  national  when  trying  to  strengthen  and  make  known  the  fraternity  that 
exists  in  every  and  all  places  has  already  been  acknowledged. 

Emphasis  on  the  local  and  the  national  can  be  a powerful  sign  of  genuine  commitment  with 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  life  and  witness  of  the  communities.  Each  local  situation 
has  its  own  creative  potential.  This  can  give  a great  impulse  to  the  proclamation  of  the  good 
news  and  to  the  process  of  reconciliation  between  churches. 

2.  The  Prayer 

We  have  to  go  beyond  the  celebration  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Unity.  Common  prayers  and 
liturgical  material  will  contribute  to  the  exchange  between  churches. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  Latin  America  has  been  the  creation  of  a L-liturgical 
Network,  with  a pemianent  address  in  the  electronic  mail  of  all  the  churches.  Every  one  of 
the  churches  has  the  possibility  to  exchange  prayers,  liturgies,  meditations,  etc. 


10  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  WCC,  Geneva  1994.  Cf.  Report  of  Section  I,  para. 
21,  p.  233. 

11  As  the  Third  Millennium  Approaches,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1998. 
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3.  Theological  and  Pastoral  Preparation 

Resources  for  biblical  studies,  especially  related  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  helping 
the  churches  to  understand  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Jubilee. 

4.  Highlighting  the  Importance  of  Successful  Ecumenical  Agreements 
Strengthening  the  reception  of  ecumenical  agreements  such  as  the  text  from  Lima  about 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  and  Faith  and  Order  study  about  the  common  confession  of 
the  apostolic  faith,  using  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed. 

5.  Symbolic  Actions 

Catholics  and  Lutherans  (Justification  by  Faith)  as  well  as  “Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox” 
Christians  are  working  to  remove  the  anathema  pronounced  against  one  another  in  the  past. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  worth  remembering  the  beautiful  exchange  of  crosses  at  the  Harare 
Assembly. 

B . Deepening  the  F ellowship 

1 . Emphasising  the  attained  ecumenical  agreements  through  consultations  and  bilateral 
agreements 

The  primary  concern  will  be  to  remind  the  churches  of  all  what  Councils  and  Church 
Conferences  have  attained  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  as  well  as  the  plans  for  the  future. 

2.  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer 

There  are  numerous  difficulties  and  problems,  but  there  is  also  a tremendous  human 
potential  which  we  can  celebrate  together. 

To  give  also  thanks  for  the  multitude  of  witnesses  and  martyrs  who  have  insistently 
proclaimed  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  between  churches  and  ecclesial  traditions. 

3 . Common  Celebration  of  Easter 

4.  Mutual  Accountability 

Are  we  ready  to  open  ourselves  as  churches  to  one  another  in  order  to  work  together  and 
deepen  a valuable  and  costly  ecumenical  commitment?  The  two  commissions  appointed  to 
work  with  the  Orthodox  and  Evangelical  Christian  are  an  irrefutable  proof  that  there  is  a 
common  ecumenical  commitment. 

C.  Manifesting  the  Fellowship:  Invitation 

1 . An  Ecumenical  Forum 

Could  we  continue  dreaming  of  the  idea  already  formulated  about  the  creation  of  an 
ecumenical  forum  that  would  include  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC,  the  Christian  World 
Communions,  churches  not  holding  WCC  membership  and  international  ecumenical 
organisations?  One  of  the  most  significant  events  taking  place  in  Cuba  during  the  preparation 
for  the  Evangelical  Celebrations  was  the  union  of  the  24  churches  belonging  to  the  Council 
of  Churches  and  twenty-five  that  did  not  belong  to  it.  This  has  brought  about  unimaginable 
consequences  for  the  history  of  our  ecumenical  history.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Churches  was  elected  from  one  of  the  Pentecostal  churches 
taking  part  in  the  process  of  ecumenical  formation. 
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2.  A Conciliar  Event 

We  know  that  the  traditional  understanding  of  the  celebration  of  a council  in  the  full  sense 
can  only  occur  when  we  profess  a common  faith  and  celebrate  together  the  Lord's  Supper. 
However,  the  way  to  this  goal  should  be  by  nature  a conciliar  or  pre-conciliar  process, 
subject  to  growth  in  a fraternal  discipline. 

We  cannot  forget  that  the  ecumenical  movement  expresses  itself  through  the  unity  of  the 
churches.  Such  unity  witnesses,  indicates  and  signifies  that  purpose  that  God  intended 
beforehand  to  carry  out  in  the  fullness  of  time:  to  subsume  everything  under  the  authority 
and  the  love  of  Christ.  As  a consequence,  the  ecumenical  movement  faces  the  challenge  to 
be  a church,  to  be  the  people  God  is  calling  to  witness  God's  love  and  Kingdom.  The 
question  is,  as  Jesus  himself  stated  in  his  prayer  for  the  unity  of  all  believers,  to  be  in  the 
world  (without  belonging  to  the  world)  and  there  be  one  in  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(that  is,  through  the  Holy  Spirit)  so  that  the  world  may  believe  (John  17:18-21). 

And  now  allow  me  to  conclude  with  this  prayer: 

God  the  Father,  creator  of  justice  and  mercy: 

God  the  Son,  bringer  of  change  and  hope: 

God  the  Holy  Spirit,  source  of  inspiration  and  help: 

We  ask  your  blessing  on  us,  your  pilgrim  people, 
divided  by  our  traditions,  yet  united  in  longing  to  follow  you. 

Encourage  us  to  face  the  millennium 
in  sorrow  for  our  failings  of  the  past, 
in  hope  of  a change  of  heart, 
and  in  faith  for  a future 
built  on  your  gospel  of  love.  Amen 


(Churches  Together  in  Famborough,  Surrey,  UK) 
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APPENDIX  II 


WELCOME  ADDRESS 

Cardinal  Jaime  Ortega 


Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

I feel  honoured  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Cuba  to  welcome  the 
distinguished  visitors  from  different  Christian  confessions,  including  the  Catholic  Faith, 
who  are  taking  part  in  this  meeting. 

The  ecumenical  will  is  irreversible  because  it  is  based  on  the  love  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  found  in  the  world.  This  is  love  that  does  not  separate  the  love  of  God 
from  the  love  to  our  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  love  that  extends  to  those  who  are  distant, 
and  embraces  even  enemies  and  persecutors.  However,  for  us  all  gathered  here  as  Christ’s 
disciples,  this  love  means  commitment  with  the  word  of  the  Lord,  requiring  of  us  to  love 
one  another,  just  as  He  loved  us.  It  is  as  well  an  indispensable  requirement  for  His 
followers  to  accomplish  the  mission  of  announcing  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world:  “that 
all  be  one  so  that  the  world  believes”.  Ecumenism  is  therefore  a way  to  make  Christian 
love  to  become  real,  and  it  is  today  a necessary  and  urgent  task  for  these  very  ecumenical 
reasons  and  not  for  any  other  strategic  concern  in  face  of  the  present  world. 

This  is  why  there  should  not  be  any  obstacle  to  stop  us  on  this  way  which  Jesus  has 
invited  us  to  take  so  we  may  render  authentic  our  condition  of  being  his  followers. 

Precisely  meetings  like  this  contribute  to  overcome  theological  and  disciplinary 
misunderstandings,  and  misunderstandings  of  other  kinds,  accumulated  throughout 
centuries  of  reflection  and  search,  or  that  may  arise  in  our  days. 

I do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  overlook  conflicts  through  a language  that  will  not  express 
clearly  our  way  of  thinking.  Modern  techniques  for  conflict  resolution  indicate  that 
reconciliation  is  only  feasible  when  the  parties  clearly  state  all  what  they  think  and  feel, 
no  matter  how  painful  this  could  be.  Nobody  should  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  process 
because  of  any  expression  that  seems  adequate,  or  the  meaning  or  convenience  of  which 
we  do  not  understand. 

I am  inviting  you  to  bring  out  fruits  of  love  and  unity  from  whatever  seems  adverse.  It 
would  be  strange  if  on  the  road  to  unity  the  shadow  of  the  cross  does  not  loom  up 
somehow,  the  absence  of  his  distinctive  mark  would  not  identify  this  as  the  way  of  Jesus. 
May  the  Lord  fill  with  His  blessings  all  the  participants  in  this  encounter  and  reward  them 
with  an  abundance  of  fruitful  results. 
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APPENDIX  III 


DOING  THEOLOGY  IN  CUBA 

Presentation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission1 

Rev.  Dr  Reinero  Arce 


It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  such  a broad  and  complex  subject  as  this  in  so  little  time.  Therefore, 
I will  just  attempt  to  outline  my  understanding  of  the  topic  and  the  central  issues  of  Christian 
Evangelical  theology  in  Cuba  today. 

Already  we  stumble  onto  the  first  paradox  of  this  area,  namely  the  question  of  the  contextual 
and  the  universal,  the  particular  and  the  general,  in  trying  to  define  and  understand  how  we 
should  do  theology  in  Cuba. 

Cuban  theology  is  contextual 

If  we  want  to  do  theology  in  a Christian  and  Evangelical  way  (and  here  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  theology  is  done,  not  written)  we  have  to  start  from  our  specific  characteristics,  that  is, 
from  the  specific  features  of  our  own  social  context.  We  do  theology  for  the  Cuban  Church, 
not  for  another  church.  We  do  theology  in  the  Cuban  context,  not  in  another  context.  We  do 
theology  for  now,  not  for  another  time  in  history.  We  could  identify  this  as  the 
“incamational”  character  of  our  doing  theology.  The  Church  does  its  theology  for  a church  - 
excuse  the  redundancy,  here  it  is  necessary  - that  wants,  or  at  least  should  want,  to  incarnate, 
following  the  steps  of  its  Teacher,  among  its  people,  sharing  in  the  history  of  its  people, 
taking  their  risks,  sharing  their  lot. 

That  means  to  say  in  our  case,  in  Cuba  - a Latin- Afro-American,  socialist  country,  one  of  the 
last  bulwarks  of  real  socialism  of  this  century,  facing  a blockade  and  threatened  by  the  most 
powerful  Empire  of  all  times.  Our  context  is  Cuba,  in  a globalised  and  globalising  world  - a 
world  imposing,  by  force,  a project  of  economic,  social,  and  cultural  globalisation  which  is 
hegemonic  and  which  excludes  the  majority  of  humanity  and  of  the  family  of  peoples  to 
which  we  all  belong.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a project  that  excludes  the  family  of  the  poor  and 
underdeveloped  nations.  Cuba  is  engaged  in  the  search  of  a pathway  towards  life  for  its 
people;  it  is  undergoing  an  existential  suffering  arising  from  the  despair  of  not  finding  such  a 
pathway  and  a living  hope.  People  are  in  crisis  in  a world  where  the  road  being  taken  by  the 
powerful  will  lead  all  to  a catastrophe.  Cuba  is  in  a crisis  as  it  tries  to  control  those  forces  -for 
many  they  are  irresistible  - of  the  devastating  whirlpool  which  comes  to  sweep  us  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  This  is  our  context  and  our  particularity. 

Responding  to  the  specifics  of  our  actual  context  in  a world  growing  smaller  every  day,  as 
well  as  attempting  to  fulfil  its  raison  d’etre  through  its  incamational  mission  - those  are  the 
things  that  confer  universal  character  to  our  theological  work.  Thus  the  more  our  work 


For  the  purpose  of  publication  this  text  has  been  edited  and  somewhat  shortened. 
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corresponds  to  the  specific  demands  of  our  particular  situation,  the  more  universal  it  will  be. 
This  does  not  exclude  others,  precisely  because  it  does  not  claim  or  try  to  address  everyone.  It 
accepts  that  there  are  others  who  attempt  to  do  the  same  in  other  contexts,  with  other  histories 
responding  to  their  own,  other,  social,  economical,  political  and  cultural  realities. 

True  ecumenism  does  not  arise  from  the  pretence  of  a homogenous  universal  discourse  valid 
for  all  times  and  contexts,  as  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  many  churches.  The  ecumenical  quest 
arises  as  a consequence  of  the  incarnation  of  a particular  Church  within  a particular  context. 
It  evolves  in  the  way  of  Jesus  who,  in  his  travels,  did  not  cover  a space  greater  than  100 
square  kilometers.  Jesus  was  totally  a man  of  his  time  and  his  people,  but,  in  accordance  with 
God’s  plan,  he  became  a human  being  for  all  times  and  peoples.  That  was  the  way  Saint  Paul 
understood  him.  And  thanks  to  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  God  illuminated  him  in  this  crucial 
way,  we  are  today  gathered  as  Christians,  and  Christianity  has  become  a universal  religion. 
(This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  all  human  beings  must  be  Christian.) 

However,  our  contextual  character  as  a church  is  not  only  given  by  our  responding  to  the 
reality  where  we  live  and  where  we  witness.  It  also  depends  on  the  church  itself,  and  here  I 
am  referring  to  the  communities  which  do  theology,  and  to  the  tradition  from  which  they  do 
it.  That  is  why  my  reference  to  “Evangelical”  Christian  theology  is  completely  intentional. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  doing  a kind  of  Christian  theology  that  therefore  does  not  exclude  other 
theologies  which  are  not  Christian,  meaning  not  only  that  of  the  Jews  and  Islam,  but  also  - 
and  this  is  particularly  true  in  our  situation  - the  Yoruba  theology,  and  those  of  other 
religions  existing  in  Cuba.  But  as  Christians,  of  course,  we  are  starting  from  a particular  way 
of  interpreting,  understanding,  and  doing.  In  short,  we  are  giving  an  account  of  our 
experience,  and  the  impact  of  the  Revelation  of  God,  which  is  what  identifies  us  as 
Christians.  Furthermore,  this  is  “Evangelical”.  This  does  not  exclude  other  forms  of  doing 
theology  from  a Christian  perspective;  rather  the  opposite  is  true  - but  it  circumscribes  us 
within  a tradition,  and  a manner  of  thinking  and  doing  which  has  to  do  with  our  approach  to 
the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  specific  principles  of  belief.  These  principles  are  basic  in  accounting 
for  our  faith  and  our  hopes  - as  stated  in  the  Letter  of  Peter  - and  are  rooted  in  the  reform 
movements  of  the  16th  century. 

Cuban  theology  is  reflection  and  practice  of  the  Faith 

What  exactly  do  we  mean  by  theology?  Very  often  we  confuse  the  terms,  and  therefore  the 
fields  of  practice,  in  which  our  discourse  develops.  Religion,  faith,  religiosity,  and  theology 
are  words  often  confused.  When  we  speak  about  theology,  we  are  referring  to  “the  rationality 
of  faith”;  it  is  not  Faith  itself,  but  rather  the  way  in  which  we  express  the  experience  of  Faith 
through  the  language  of  reason.  Theology  is  the  result  of  the  reflection  about  Faith,  but  it 
comes  from  what  we  do,  that  is  to  say,  from  our  practice. 

Therefore  theology  is  reasoned  reflection  on  the  practice  which  arises  from  the  experience  of 
Faith.  That  is  why  theology  never  comes  first,  but  rather  “in  between”.  It  is  found  in  between 
the  experience  of  faith  and  practice.  Since  human  beings  are  an  inseparable  whole,  we  must 
understand  “see”  as  meaning  “feel”.  Many  limitations  of  contemporary  theologies  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  relationship  has  been  either  overlooked,  or  one  side  been  unduly  emphasised 
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to  the  detriment  of  the  other.  They  have  failed  to  see  Faith  as  a primal  response  to  feeling  the 
presence  of  God,  and  certainly  not  a God  who  is  distant,  but  the  God  who  is  present  and  near, 
as  near  as  the  air  we  breathe.  And  when  we  feel  the  experience  of  this  God  who  is  near  - this 
God  within  us  and  with  us,  this  God  that  drives  us  and  moves  us  and  speaks  to  us  - then  we 
feel  the  need  to  explain  this,  to  give  a “reason”  for  this  and  for  the  hope  that  is  bom,  from  this 
experience,  in  our  being:  just  then,  and  there,  is  where  our  theological  reflection  begins.  It  is  a 
reflection  closely  bound  to  our  action,  so  closely  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  what  we  do. 
Jesus  “spoke  of  the  Kingdom  and  healed  those  who  needed  to  be  cured”  (Luke  9: 1 1). 

God  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  but  experienced.  The  Evangelical  God  is  the  God  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  both  Father  and  Mother,  a God  who  is  near,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  liberator  who  put 
an  end  to  the  slavery  from  Egypt.  This  is  not  a God  who  results  from  intellectual  reflection!  It 
is  a God  whom  we  feel  and  that  is  why  Faith  has  to  do  with  religiosity,  with  something  vague, 
imprecise,  that  we  cannot  finally  succeed  in  “explaining”. 

From  here  it  follows  that  theology,  being  a human  science,  has  a special  language  because  it 
is  the  reason  of  the  heart,  and  the  heart  of  the  reason.  But  theology  is  not  only  reason,  it  is 
action.  It  is  not  only  the  rationality  of  the  Faith.  It  is  the  acting  of  Faith.  This  is  why  we  speak 
of  doing  theology,  and  not  simply  of  theology. 

Finally,  it  must  be  clear  that  Cuban  Evangelical  Christian  theology  is  caught  in  the  great 
dilemma  between  what  is  and  what  should  be.  While  pursuing  the  theology  that  we  want  to 
do,  very  often  - not  to  say  most  of  the  time  - we  fail  to  reach  our  objectives. 

Cuban  theology  is  biblical 

Our  theological  work  should  be  biblical,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  “the  measure  of  all  things”. 
For  the  Evangelical  Christians  the  Scriptures  are  the  highest  source  of  authority:  every 
Evangelical  Christian  “is  a Pope  with  a Bible  in  his  or  her  hand”.  Thus  any  reflection  by  the 
Church  accounting  for  its  Faith  and  hope  - that  is  to  say,  aiming  at  a reflection  on  its  praxis  - 
must  be  based  on  the  Scriptures. 

In  our  context,  given  the  unique  times  which  our  people  and  our  Church  are  undergoing, 
there  are  three  paradigmatic  points  in  the  history  of  biblical  revelation  which  could  illuminate 
our  action,  which  are  the  Word  of  God  for  us  in  a special  way  in  Cuba  today. 

The  paradigm  of  the  return  to  the  desert 

The  Exodus  constitutes  the  central  aspect  of  the  narrative  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  theology  of  the  people  of  Israel.  It  constitutes  the  experience  that  symbolises 
in  theological  language  the  liberating  action  of  Yahwe,  the  God  of  Israel,  towards  His  people. 
The  pilgrimage  across  the  desert  symbolises  the  search  of  a people  which  has  received  its 
freedom  from  slavery.  It  is  the  search  for  a place  where  a liberating  society  can  be  organised, 
contrary  to  the  master-slave,  and  enslaving,  society  of  Egypt. 
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We  must  not  be  confused:  what  appears  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  is,  above  all,  a narrative 
theology,  not  a historical  account.  It  is  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  historic  events 
which  happened  to  one  of  the  groups  which  gave  origin  to  the  People  of  Israel.  That  is  what 
leads  other  groups  to  identify  themselves  with  this  Exodus  experience:  the  commitment  of 
Yahwe,  their  God,  to  their  people.  Yah  we  as  a God  of  Liberation,  and  the  promise  of  this 
God  of  that  it  is  possible  to  find  the  Promised  Land. 

When  we  refer  in  Cuba  to  the  desert  and  the  pilgrimage  of  the  people  in  their  search,  we  do  it 
in  the  same  sense  that  it  had  for  Israel  - that  is,  as  a theological  symbol  expressing  a Truth 
experience  in  a particular  moment  of  the  History  of  Israel.  In  spite  of  the  distance  between 
their  times  and  our  own  times,  this  could  also  be  valid  for  us  today  because  of  the  similarities 
between  their  situation  and  ours. 

But  we  must  remember  to  read  Exodus  in  a prophetic  way. 

The  theological  narrative  is  about  a people  who  have  obtained  their  liberation  - guided  by  a 
God  who  accompanies  them  and  does  not  forsake  them,  either  in  slavery  or  in  their 
pilgrimage  - and  now  starts  the  search  for  the  Promised  Land.  In  other  words,  they  begin  a 
search  for  the  place  where  the  “full  life”  for  all  human  beings  and  all  of  nature  is  guaranteed. 
The  desert  symbolises  the  search,  but  also  the  place  of  the  encounter  with  God:  “I  will  attract 
them  and  will  lead  them  to  the  desert  and  I will  speak  to  their  heart.” 

The  theological  discourse  of  the  Pentateuch  responds  to  different  periods  in  the  development 
of  Israel  as  a people  and  as  a nation.  These  stages  trace  the  process  of  union  of  several  tribes, 
with  different  ethnic  origins  and  traditions,  to  the  formation  of  the  national  as  a monarchy, 
and  then  its  disappearance. 

Thus,  a federation  of  tribes  - known  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  period  of  Judges  - is  organised  as 
a result  of  the  struggle  against  the  imperial  domination  of  Egypt.  This  was  a federation  of 
tribes  of  Israel  or  of  Yahwe,  with  common  religious  elements,  but  also  formed  largely  by 
peasants.  As  a consequence  of  their  struggle  for  liberation,  they  formed  an  egalitarian 
political-socio-economic  organisation  for  all  the  members  of  the  federation,  under  laws  that, 
according  with  the  tradition,  were  revealed  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

“I  am  Yahwe,  your  God,  who  took  you  out  of  the  servant  house”:  the  experience  of  the 
liberation  from  slavery  always  introduces  as  a reminder  the  laws  that  should  guarantee  a just 
society.  “Remember  when  you  were  slave  in  house  of  Egypt”  forms  a decisive  part  of  the 
historic  memory  that  concludes  any  statement  of  social  conduct. 

But  in  the  tenth  century,  the  international  conditions  changed  basically  due  to  the  Phillistine 
technological  and  resulting  military  development.  These  conditions,  together  with  the  threats 
from  neighbouring  powers,  led  this  Federation  to  begin  a process  of  transformation 
culminating  in  the  Monarchic  State.  This  reached  a point  of  apparent  splendour  during  the 
reign  of  David  and  Solomon. 
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The  historic  fact  is  that  this  federation  of  “tribes  of  Yah  we”  found  itself  forced  to  open 
themselves  to  the  world  of  their  times  in  order  to  save  themselves  as  a nation  and  a people. 
They  had  to  embark  on  a process  of  social,  political  and  economic,  as  well  as  cultural, 
transformation  in  order  to  carry  out  the  “modernisation”  which  was  necessary  for  them  to 
take  their  place  within  the  world.  From  a federation  they  developed  into  a nation  similar  to 
that  of  their  neighbours  - a monarchy.  This  was  inevitable  if  they  were  to  survive  in  the 
world  of  their  time,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  extremely  dangerous  process,  since  the 
mistakes  they  made  finally  lead  to  catastrophe  and  destruction. 

The  position  of  David  was  controversial.  For  some  people,  he  had  betrayed  the  federal  state 
of  peasants  and  artisans,  enabling  Israel  to  be  a leading  nation  in  its  time  but  at  the  same  time 
subjecting  people  to  an  unjust  system,  so  that  little  by  little  the  achievements  in  the  field  of 
social  justice  were  lost.  For  others  David  was  a great  reformer  who  saved  the  people  from  the 
destruction  that  would  have  been  inevitable,  had  they  not  opened  themselves  to  the  reality  of 
their  time.  What  is  clear  is  that  within  this  process  there  grew  the  germs  that  led  to  the 
destruction  of  Israel,  germs  which  developed  as  symptoms  under  the  kingdom  of  Solomon. 
All  this  was  the  result  of  putting  aside  the  ethical  foundation  of  the  project  of  Israel:  namely, 
justice.  Little  by  little,  the  people  moved  more  and  more  away  from  the  original  project  that 
gave  them  their  identity  as  God’s  people. 

The  Federation  - that  is,  an  attempt  to  carry  out  a project  based  on  justice  - was  replaced  by 
an  oppressive  and  enslaving  monarchy,  one  more  and  more  distanced  from  the  people. 
Likewise  it  led  to  the  introduction  of  cultural  elements  alien  to  the  tradition  of  the  people.  All 
this  gradually  brought  about  destruction  and  eventually  the  Babylonian  exile. 

Years  later  - as  the  catastrophe  had  brought  about  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  a consequence  of  the  unbearable  oppression  of  Solomon’s  successor  - the  prophet 
Hosea  lifted  his  voice.  He  speaks  about  the  need  to  return  to  the  “desert”,  since  this  was  the 
place  where  Israel  opened  its  heart  to  Yahwe.  Micah  speaks  in  the  same  terms  about  the  need 
to  recover  the  sense  of  justice,  the  land  where  justice  and  good  for  all  reign.  The  Yahwist,  the 
fundamental  source  of  the  Pentateuch,  had  written  his  theological  criticism  about  the 
Solomonic  deviations  and  perversions,  and  now  the  Eloist,  a contemporary  with  Hosea,  who 
had  experienced  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  North,  also  writes  his  criticisms  in  the 
form  of  a narrative  theology  of  the  exodus. 

Our  people  in  Cuba  experience  similar  moments.  We  are  confronted  with  the  same  dilemma: 
we  must  be  open  to  the  world,  but  opening  ourselves  to  the  world  implies  a number  of 
dangers.  It  should  not  mean  abandoning  the  search  for  a just  society  for  all.  It  should  not 
mean  abandoning  the  ethical  foundation  of  the  Cuban  social  project  - that  “sun  of  the  ethical 
world”  which  is  justice,  to  put  it  in  the  words  of  Jose  de  la  Luz  y Caballero,  as  Cintio  Vitier 
reminded  us.  It  is  not  acceptable  - since  it  would  be  destructive  - either  to  look  backwards,  or 
to  cancel  our  forward  motion.  Our  eyes  should  focus  ahead,  on  the  world  of  justice  which  we 
intend  to  reach.  The  experience  contained  in  the  theological  narrative  of  the  pilgrimage 
through  the  desert  - the  call  of  the  prophets  Hosea  and  Micah  not  to  lose  the  right  orientation 
- should  help  us  to  remain  true  to  our  search,  never  going  back  to  Egypt. 
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However  we  must  remember  the  direction  that  we  need  to  take  in  order  to  walk  forward  to 
the  future,  and  not  back  into  the  claws  of  Babylon,  to  be  trapped  in  the  globalised  neo-liberal 
system  that  devours  our  world  today. 

The  Law  and  the  Gospel 

From  there  we  move  on  to  the  second  biblical  paradigm:  the  option  for  the  Gospel  as  opposed 
to  the  Law.  The  “law”  corresponds  to  a static  ethics,  because  the  Gospel  corresponds  to  an 
ethics  of  liberation.  We  are  confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  having  to  choose  between  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel. 

The  loss  of  the  ethical  values  sustaining  society  can  bring  about  confusion  and  lead  us  to  a 
desperate  attempt  to  recover  such  values.  The  forces  which  allow  the  law  to  dominate  us  and 
to  be  accepted  as  normative  would  not  be  recognised.  That  is  why  the  controversy  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  as  stated  by  Paul,  is  so  important.  The  law  in  itself  is  not  negative, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  become  an  empty  practice,  void  of  the  only  force  that  can  ensure  its 
fulfilment  - namely,  the  Gospel  of  love  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  the  agape  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  constitutes  the  third  biblical  paradigm 

Clearly  our  search  becomes  real  and  concrete  in  the  Kingdom  of  God;  but  instead  of 
“searching  for”  we  should  speak  about  constructing  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  centre  of  Jesus’  preaching  was  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Neither  can 
we  overlook  the  understanding  of  mission,  and  discipleship  as  being  disciples  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  This  means  to  be  ready  to  preach  and  work  for  the  construction  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  - or,  to  put  it  in  the  words  of  Paul:  in  order  to  be  “collaborators  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God”. 

The  Kingdom  is  both  a utopia  and  reality.  It  is  a Kingdom  that  will  be,  that  is  and  that  was.  It 
is  the  Kingdom  that  will  come  and  will  be  among  us.  And  that  is  why  the  Gospel  is  good 
news:  it  preaches  what  will  be,  what  already  is,  and  what  was  and  will  be  forever. 

This  tension  between  the  “what  will  be”  and  the  “what  is”  constitutes  the  tension  in  which  the 
Cuban  Church  moves,  and  in  which  Cuban  theological  work  takes  place.  That  is,  we  do 
theology  as  a critical  reflection,  based  on  faith,  about  the  praxis  of  the  Church,  a theological 
Cuban,  critical  reflection  from  the  Faith  on  the  praxis  of  the  Church,  that  is,  its  mission. 

Cuban  theology  is  ecumenical 

Our  first  concern  should  be  to  recover  the  meaning  of  the  term  “oekumene”  as  presented  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  word  means  all  the  “inhabited  earth”.  For  years  we  have  been 
interpreting  our  ecumenical  work  as  the  search  of  the  unity  among  Christians.  In  the  first 
years  of  the  Revolution,  various  joint  activities  between  Evangelical  churches,  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  began  to  take  place.  This  search  for  unity,  above  all  between  Catholic 
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and  Evangelical  believers,  had  somehow  a political  sense  as  well  - the  need  was  felt  then  to 
join  forces  against  a common  enemy,  the  Anti-Christ,  i.e.  communism.  A German  theologian 
once  said  that,  at  particular  moments  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  theological  differences  are 
relegated  to  a second,  or  even  a third,  place  for  political  reasons.  And  so  it  was  then. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  this  crossroads  some  theologians  and  pastors  stated  the  need  for  organic 
unity  as  well  as  for  seeking  the  consolidation  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  This  aroused  serious 
theological  controversies,  for  several  others  firmly  advocated  the  need  for  each  church  to 
maintain  its  own  identity,  while  collaborating  with  one  another. 

There  was  another  point  at  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  come  near  to  the  biblical  concept 
of  what  was  understood  as  “ecumenical”,  namely  to  facilitate  and  provide  a theological  basis 
for  the  dialogue  and  common  work  towards  a better  world  with  our  Marxist  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Influenced  by  the  Latin  American  theologies  of  liberation,  we  have  found  that  a part  of  our 
ecumenical  work  has  to  include  our  commitment  with  the  poor,  with  the  exploited,  with  the 
excluded  - in  short,  with  the  victims  of  injustice  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  in  any 
circumstances. 

One  must  mention  in  this  context  also  the  grassroots  ecumenism,  which  evolved  through  the 
ecumenical  movements  towards  the  late  60s,  headed  by  the  Christian  Student  Movement 
(MEC).  Here  again  there  were  political  motives  at  play,  since  a major  concern  was  to  reflect, 
in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on  the  experience  of  the  Church  in  Cuba  and  the  Christian 
imperative  accompanying  the  people  of  Cuba  in  its  new  historical  project. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts  in  the  last  40  years,  the  reality  is  that  the  “inhabited 
world”  surpasses  the  boundaries  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  imagine.  These  are  not  only 
concerned  with  our  Catholic  or  Protestant  brothers  and  sisters.  They  not  only  have  to  do  with 
our  Marxist,  atheist  brothers  and  sisters,  and  not  only  with  the  poor  before  whom  Jesus  had  a 
preferential  attitude.  Even  this  does  not  reach  the  fullness  of  the  inhabited  world  to  which  the 
word  “oekumene”  refers,  for  this  is  also  the  world  of  the  palm  trees  in  our  landscape,  the 
grace  of  the  mocking  birds  and  the  humming  birds,  singing  early  in  the  morning  to  their  own 
- and  our  - pleasure.  It  is  the  white  fine  sands  and  the  crystal-clear  waters  foaming  on  the 
coasts  of  our  cherished  island,  in  brief,  the  whole  reality  that  surrounds  us,  the  divine  creation 
that  Yahwe  crowned  with  great  feast  on  Saturday,  blessing  and  sanctifying  it. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  extends  far  beyond  this,  comprising  all  that  is  human  and  religious. 
The  inhabited  world  includes  our  Abbakua  brother  and  the  Shango  devotees,  it  includes  the 
woman  who  goes  through  the  streets  dressed  in  white  with  necklaces  of  colours,  with  the 
rhythmic  gait  that  even  her  history  of  bearing  uprooting  and  suffering  could  not  exterminate. 
Therefore,  if  we  want  to  use  the  term  “ecumenical”  in  its  true  and  biblical  sense,  we  have  to 
take  the  whole  creation  into  account  as  well  as  all  that  is  “religious”.  If  this  is  done  in  a 
legitimate  way,  the  Spirit  of  life  of  God  will  be  manifest  and  we  will  sense  - to  put  it  in  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  - the  “Ruah”  of  Yahwe:  the  breath,  the  wind,  the  force  that 
gives  life,  and  does  so  in  abundance.  For  the  religious  is  also  the  expression  of  the  human 
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spirit  that  comes  from  the  innermost  core  of  our  being,  which  is  created  in  the  likeness  of 
God. 

However,  the  ecumenical  concern  also  has  a social  dimension,  and  thus  it  follows  that  Cuban 
theology  has  to  begin  to  address  seriously  the  subject  of  reconciliation:  reconciliation  from 
the  Evangelical  perspective  which  does  not  “boil  down”  to  the  loss  of  historical  memory,  but 
means  also  repentance,  forgiveness  and  restitution  of  justice. 

Cuban  theology  is  diaconal 

If  it  is  consistent  with  its  nature  and  purpose,  Cuban  theology  has  to  be  oriented  to  service  on 
behalf  of  all  men  and  women,  it  needs  to  give  clear  direction  for  Christian  and  for  diaconal 
work. 

As  I said  earlier,  for  reasons  of  time  and  space  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  presentation  to 
address  all  possible  topics  and  issues,  and  completely  impossible  to  deal  with  them  at  the 
required  length  and  depth.  So  this  is  just  an  outline  of  how  we  do  theology  in  Cuba,  and  of 
the  concerns  of  Cuban  theology  at  the  crossroads  of  the  new  Millennium.  May  God  guide  us 
and  keep  us.  We  ask  you:  pray  for  us,  for  the  Cuban  people  and  for  their  Church. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


CONTINUING  VALIDITY  OF  THE  1977  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH 

OF  THE 

REFORMED-PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  CUBA 


Sergio  Arce  Martinez 


I.  Introductory  Ideas 

1.  The  oldest  Creed  of  the  Church  was  very  short.  It  stated  “Kurios  Christos”,  that  is, 
“Christ  is  the  Lord”.  This  creed  (“Christ  is  the  Lord”)  was  not  merely  a purely  theological 
affirmation  or  something  simply  theoretical,  as  it  seems  to  be  for  many  churches  and  many 
Christians  today.  It  was  also  a political  affirmation  that  caused  and  still  causes  Christian  faith  to 
be  a subversive  faith  because  in  so  far  as  it  holds  good  loyalty  to  the  State  is  not  the  ultimate 
loyalty  of  the  believers.  The  ultimate  loyalty  belongs  to  Christ  only  because  “He  is  the  Lord  of 
all  things  and  people,  otherwise  He  would  be  Lord  of  nothing  and  nobody”.  At  the  time  of  the 
early  Christian  communities  to  state  what  we  affirm  today  in  our  confessions,  confirming  the 
creed  of  the  Early  Church,  would  have  meant  death  for  them.  Just  this  was  the  case  with  many 
Christians  in  the  Germany  of  Hitler  and  in  Central  and  South  America  not  long  ago.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  case  even  today  as  with  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  in  Guatemala.  For  us  in  Cuba  such 
an  affirmation  of  faith,  binding  us  in  faithfulness  to  Jesus  Christ,  does  not  imply  the  least 
possible  risks  (ICO  2). 

2.  What  we  did  when  we  created  and  proclaimed  our  1977  Faith  Confession  was  to  create 
and  proclaim  what  has  come  to  be  known  in  the  history  of  the  Church  as  a Confession.  A 
confession  is  not  a creed.  A confession  is  the  application  of  certain  respect  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church  when  it  is  capable  of  taking  roots,  just  as  the  Lord  calls  us  to  do.  Of  course,  we  mean 
“taking  roots  in  the  concrete  and  specific  historic  situation  in  which  it  lives”.  Confessions  are 
always  responses  to  concrete  historical  situations  and  clarify  certain  areas  of  the  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  which  are  either  not  properly  understood  and  lived  by  the  Church,  or  are  being 
challenged  by  society  to  which  the  church  belongs.  Thus,  every  confession  is  an  answer  to  a 
critical  situation  of  the  Church  or  to  a situation  which  had  never  before  been  experienced  by  the 
Church.  In  face  of  any  of  these  situations,  the  Church  tries  to  speak  about  the  fundamental 
problems  in  this  context  in  which  it  lives,  evolved  and  finds  solutions  to  the  problems  of  its  own 
existence  too  (Introduction  and  Preface  0.03). 

3.  Our  Confession,  just  as  any  other  confessions,  represents  a guide  or  map,  as  indicated  in 
the  introduction.  In  our  case  it  is  an  analytic  study  of  the  Reformed  or  Presbyterian  character  that 
the  Church  is  to  maintain  in  a revolutionary  situation,  while  trying  to  evangelise  a people  who  is 
living  in  a process  of  re-constructing  their  society  on  patterns  which  are  different  from  the 
previous.  Therefore,  it  states  the  concrete  implications  of  a biblical-evangelical  theology  within 
the  Reformed  or  Presbyterian  tradition  vis-a-vis  the  novel  historical  situation  (Introduction). 
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4.  With  respect  to  the  Presbyterian  or  Reformed  principles  which  characterises  our 
Confession,  let  us  refer  there  to  the  ones  we  deem  most  relevant. 

(i)  The  foundation  of  the  whole  Confession  is  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  not  only  places  it  in 
biblical  perspective,  but  also  in  line  with  a Reformed  perspective  (1A10).  This  Christological 
principle  characterised  thoroughly  John  Calvin's  theology. 

(ii)  The  purest  and  most  genuine  Calvinist  theology  is  based  - according  to  Calvin  himself  - 
on  a cognitive  principle  that  states  that  the  supreme  wisdom  consists  in  knowing  God  and 
knowing  ourselves,  and  adds  that  neither  of  these  aspects  has  pre-eminence  over  the  other  nor 
can  they  be  separated,  being  both  one  and  the  same.  Thus  it  is  not  possible  for  one  to  prevail 
over  the  other.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  our  Confession  affirms  the  sequence  of  faith  by 
starting  with  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  both  aspects  are  combined,  God  and  the  Human  Being.  And 
being  faithful  to  the  Scriptures  that  tell  us  that  there  is  but  one  mediator  between  God  and  the 
human  beings,  “Jesus  Christ-man”,  it  places  the  human  being  after,  and  God  as  the  culmination. 
Our  belief  in  God  is  the  highest  point  of  a process  that  beings  with  Jesus  Christ  and  reaches  the 
divine-human  fullness  through  the  human  being  (1.01). 

(iii)  Once  the  Christological  basis,  i.e.  Jesus  Christ,  has  been  established,  the  Confession 
focuses  our  attention  on  the  human  being.  This  is  described  as  being  in  essence  a 
steward/stewardess,  or  “econom”,  using  the  term  more  frequently  found  in  the  Bible  and  the 
literature  available  in  most  of  our  churches.  Being  an  “econom”  does  not  mean  for  the 
Confession  “an  economy-oriented  individual”  in  the  financial  sense.  What  the  Confession  does 
is  rather  to  rescue  the  biblical  concept  of  what  to  be  an  “econom”  or  a steward/stewardess  is. 
The  biblical  terms,  both  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew,  that  are  translated  as  meaning 
“steward/stewardess”  mean  “the  one  who  care  for  and  runs  everything  concerning  the  house”, 
the  person  who  administers.  Hence,  the  Confession  is  taking  for  granted  that  everything  that 
concerns  the  reality  of  the  entire  habitat  is  our  house,  our  home,  our  place.  Therefore  we  are 
called,  according  to  the  Confession,  to  care  for  and  administer  the  Creation.  For  our  confession, 
the  human  being  is  responsible  before  God  of  society  and  history,  of  everything  that  exists  and 
occurs  in  each  and  every  area  of  the  human  phenomenon  (Section  H).  This  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  appraised  ideas  in  the  Bible  and  in  Calvin. 

(iv)  From  this  concept  of  stewardship  and  not  from  any  other  concept  - as  it  has  been 
insinuated  by  those  that  in  our  Church  never  took  seriously  the  1977  Confession  of  the  Church, 
despite  the  notable  international  repercussion  it  had  - it  follows  that  “work”  is  not  a need  or  a 
psycho-physiological  experience.  It  constitutes  “the  principle  of  human  spirituality”.  These 
terms  were  conceived  of  with  much  patience  and  rigorousness  (Section  II  - A).  This  is  the 
biblical  principle  that  becomes  apparent  from  the  very  first  pages  of  the  Genesis  to  the  last  pages 
of  the  Apocalypses.  For  Calvin,  it  could  not  be  more  important.  “To  deny  someone  the  right  to 
work  is  to  kill  him  or  her  alive”,  said  Calvin. 

(v)  As  we  assume  life  as  co-workers  with  God,  the  Confession  presents  as  central  questions 
the  sense  of  community  and  freedom  as  part  of  the  human  responsibility  for  being 
steward/stewardess  of  all  the  things  created  and  of  all  the  thins  at  their  disposal  whether  these 
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are  material  or  spiritual  (Section  II,  B,  C).  The  importance  of  this  theological  truth  is  made 
evident  in  the  Bible  and  in  Calvin,  so  there  may  be  no  need  for  further  arguments. 

(vi)  For  our  vocation,  the  supreme  vocation  of  the  Church,  is  not  the  creation  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  “religious”  person,  in  the  sense  of  a person  much  devoted  to  prayers  or  slave  of 
ecclesiastic  ritual  practices,  but  the  creation  and  cultivation  of  persons  capable  of  becoming  real 
stewards  and  stewardesses  at  the  service  of  God's  creative,  redemptive  and  sanctifying  word 
(Section  II,  D).  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  Confession  that  places  it  in  a clear  Evangelical  biblical 
and  prophetical  perspective. 

(vii)  Once  these  principles  have  been  established  - principles  whose  biblical,  Reformed/ 
Presbyterian  character  no  one  can  deny  - the  Confession  then  proceeds  to  state  their  political- 
social-economic  implications.  The  Confession  formulates  the  implications  in  a very  explicit 
way,  as  it  should  always  been  the  case  for  the  implications  of  the  Gospel  in  our  life  whether  they 
concern  what  is  personal  or  what  is  social  (Section  III).  As  far  as  the  Gospel  is  concerned,  we 
may  remember  Jesus'  remark  that  the  tree  is  known  through  the  fruit  it  bears. 

(viii)  The  Confession  then  moves  on  to  discuss  what  it  calls  “our  disintegration”.  The  term 
has  been  carefully  thought  and  chosen.  The  Triune  God  in  which  the  Presbyterians  believe,  is 
at  the  same  time  creator  as  Father  and  Mother,  liberator  as  the  Son,  and  integrator  as  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  have  spoiled  the  entire  work  of  God  as  we  have  sinned.  Our  sin  constitutes  a 
negation  of  the  specific  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  entire  creative  and  redemptive 
activity  of  God,  the  culmination  of  which  is  just  that  of  the  integrative  Spirit  (Section  II  A). 
This  sense  of  disintegration  as  the  consequence  of  sin  can  be  easily  found  in  Calvin  as  he 
insists  that  an  almost  absolute  distortion  of  the  “imago  Dei”  (the  image  of  God)  is  produced 
in  the  human  being  as  a result  of  the  first  sin  - first  not  so  much  in  order  as  in  universal 
signification. 

(ix)  Our  “disintegration”,  essential  consequence  of  what  we  call  “sin”,  is  examined  in  our 
Confession  rather  in  social  than  in  individual  terms,  thus  remaining  faithful  to  the  biblical 
tradition  of  the  social  character  of  human  life.  The  socio-political-economic  constructions  we 
have  created  not  only  do  partake  of  our  sinfulness  - a concept  that  constitutes  a Reformed- 
Presbyterian  principle  of  Calvin  - but  also  perpetuate  our  sinful  disintegration  as  persons 
(Section  III,  A).  The  entire  work  of  Calvin  embodied  in  the  organisation  of  the  socio-political- 
economic  and  religious  life  of  Geneva  is  based  on  this  principle.  Calvin  is  not  a Wesley.  He  was 
not  simply  an  Evangelist.  Based  on  this  and  for  this,  he  transforms  the  Geneva  society  in 
accordance  with  the  biblical  principles  as  an  essential  component  of  his  “evangelising”  work, 
being  aware  that  without  social  transformation  there  would  be  no  individual  transformation,  as 
vice  versa. 

(x)  Without  “mentioning  the  name  of  the  Saint”  (or  rather  “the  name  of  the  Devil”)  the 
Confession  enumerates  the  disintegrative  elements  in  Capitalism,  of  which  we  have  not 
completely  god  rid,  as  they  are  elements  particularly  congruent  with  our  sinful  state.  This  vision 
of  what  Capitalism  is  as  a socio-political-economic  system  corresponds  to  the  socio-political- 
economic  ideas  of  Calvin  himself  with  respect  to  the  incipient  Capitalism  of  his  days.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  social  thought  of  Calvin  contained  in  his  biblical  comments  and  his 
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sermons  are  aware  of  the  fallacy  behind  the  work  of  Max  Weber  entitled  “The  Protestant  Ethics 
and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism”  with  respect  to  the  person,  work  and  ideas  of  Calvin.  It  is  true  that 
this  ethics  is  present  in  many  Calvinists,  but  Calvin  is  not  a Calvinist,  just  as  Marx  is  not  a 
Marxist,  neither  Christ  a Christian.  The  peoples  in  the  Third  World  countries,  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  the  dependent  countries  located  in  the  periphery  of  the  System,  know 
of  the  disintegrative  charge  of  Capitalism.  However,  such  knowledge  has  not  reached  the 
understanding  of  those  who  in  this  periphery  still  have  a colonised  mentality.  Likewise,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  living  in  highly  industrialised  countries,  the  countries  of  the  First  World, 
the  developed  countries,  the  countries  of  the  core  of  the  system,  living  in  wealthy  abundance, 
ignore  this  other  side  of  the  system  where  death  prevails.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  anti-life,  anti- 
human and  hence  anti-divine  character  of  the  system  (Section  III,  A). 
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APPENDIX  V 


STATEMENT 

Very  Rev.  Dr  Hilarion  Alfeyev 
(Russian  Orthodox  Church) 

During  many  decades  since  the  Lausanne  Conference  of  1927,  the  Faith  and  Order  movement 
has  been  trying  to  solve  a fundamental  problem  of  rapprochement  among  Christian  Churches. 
Representatives  of  the  Local  Orthodox  Churches  have  actively  participated  in  the  movement 
from  its  very  inception  and  have  tried  to  express  their  particular  views  on  the  process  of 
Christian  reconciliation.  I would  not  like  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  at  many  inter- 
Church  meetings  and  consultations  about  the  unity  we  are  striving  to  achieve  in  the  light  of 
recognising  the  reality  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ.  I think  that 
the  discussion  is  far  from  being  finished  and  that  there  are  many  grounds  to  continue 
deliberations  over  this  issue.  It  is  confirmed,  in  particular,  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
181  ’’The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church.  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement”. 
This  paper  contains  an  exceptionally  broad  spectrum  of  views  on  what  we  call  the  essential 
features  of  the  Church.  Even  if  the  work  done  by  the  Commission  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Body  of  Christ  will  not  result  in  a single,  agreed  and  balanced  statement 
made  by  the  WCC  member  churches,  this  work  will  not  become  less  important  and 
necessary.  It  is  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  that  the  Orthodox  Christian  have  always 
considered  as  the  most  important  instrument  for  interconfessional  dialogue  because  of  its 
theological  nature.  The  theological  content  of  inter-Christian  dialogue  is  the  core  to  which  all 
other  kinds  of  the  activities  of  the  Churches  in  the  framework  of  the  WCC  are  fastened. 

It  is  very  important  to  us  Orthodox  Christians  to  see  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
retaining  its  deserved  prominent  place  both  in  the  WCC  with  its  present  structure  and  in  the 
renewed  and  reformed  WCC,  to  which  Orthodox  Christians  have  been  calling  their  partners 
in  the  dialogue,  especially  after  the  conference  in  Thessaloniki  in  1998. 

The  ecumenical  situation  in  the  Churches  has  visibly  changed  in  the  recent  years.  Many 
Orthodox  Churches  have  a feeling  of  deep  frustration  by  the  direction  taken  by  the  WCC  in 
its  work.  The  tendency  of  the  WCC  to  lobby  the  interests  of  different  kinds  of  minorities, 
irrespective  of  their  theology,  is  sharply  criticised  by  the  Orthodox.  The  modem  world 
launches  so  many  challenges  to  Christians  that  Christianity  is  now  divided  deeper  than  before 
even  in  the  way  it  meets  these  challenges.  Sometimes,  to  our  great  regret,  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  becomes  a platform  where  the  views  and  opinions,  unacceptable  for  the 
Orthodox,  are  propagated.  Thus  the  Council,  which  is  called  to  be  an  instmment  for 
rapprochement  and  reconciliation,  is  becoming  a bearer  of  the  intensifying  disagreements. 

Even  before  the  WCC  Eighth  Assembly  in  Harare  many  Orthodox  Churches  felt  the  necessity 
of  radical  changes.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  world  has  drastically  changed,  and  the 
reality  which  the  Churches  are  now  facing  greatly  differs  from  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  foundations  of  the  WCC  were  laid.  Orthodox  Christians  are  no  longer  in  a position  of 
keeping  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  call  for  a radical  change  in 
the  WCC  structure.  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  in  particular,  prepared  a written  proposal 
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for  the  WCC  restructuring.  In  his  article  ”A  Possible  Structure  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches:  Proposals  for  Discussion”  Metropolitan  Kirill  of  Smolensk  and  Kaliningrad, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  for  External  Church  Relations  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate, 
outlined  some  directions  of  the  transformation  of  the  Council  along  the  model  of  a bicameral 
parliament.  According  to  Metropolitan  Kirill,  the  renewed  WCC  should  perform  its  major 
functions  independently.  It  should  be  both  a common  body  of  churches  on  their  way  towards 
unity  and  a place  for  discussing  various  problems  of  modem  life.  Such  a separation  of  tasks 
will  make  the  work  of  the  Council  more  efficient  and  will  help  the  Churches  an  opportunity 
to  influence  the  agenda  of  the  Council  in  a more  direct  way.  Metropolitan  Kirill  also 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  shifting  from  a voting  to  a consensus  procedure  in  the  Council, 
especially  when  questions  of  doctrinal  or  ethical  nature  are  discussed. 

The  balance  of  the  Churches  in  the  WCC  at  present  is  another  subject  for  discussion.  We 
believe  that  the  Council  cannot  be  truly  representative  as  long  as  large  groups  of  Christians, 
such  as  Roman  Catholics  and  Pentecostals,  are  excluded  from  it.  Neither  can  the  Council 
represent  the  reality  when  the  churches  which  claim  to  have  millions  of  believers  are  put  on 
an  equal  level  with  certain  communities  whose  number  does  not  exceed  a few  thousand 
followers.  With  such  a system  Orthodox  Christians  are  always  hopelessly  outnumbered, 
though  they  are  not  minorities  in  the  countries  which  they  represent.  Very  often  the  positions 
of  the  Orthodox  are  not  taken  to  notice  and  they  have  to  issue  separate  statements. 

The  Bishops’  Council  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  which  took  place  in  Moscow  last 
August,  emphasised  the  paramount  importance  of  the  task  of  restoring  Christian  unity  (“The 
Basic  Principles  of  the  Attitude  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  to  Other  Christian 
Confessions”  2.1),  but  listed  a number  of  conditions  for  membership  in  the  international 
Christian  organisations  (5.2):  “As  to  the  membership  ...  the  following  criteria  must  be 
applied:  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  cannot  take  part  in  the  international  (regional, 
national)  Christian  organisations,  in  which  (a)  the  statute,  rules  or  procedure  demand  the 
refusal  of  the  doctrine  or  traditions  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  (b)  the  Orthodox  Church  has  no 
opportunity  to  bring  the  witness  of  itself  as  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church, 
(c)  the  method  of  taking  decisions  does  not  take  into  account  the  ecclesiological  self- 
understanding of  the  Orthodox  Church,  (d)  the  rules  and  procedure  presupposed  the  binding 
opinion  of  the  majority.”  His  Holiness  Patriarch  Alexy  II  in  his  report  to  the  Bishops’ 
Council  expressed  a particular  hope  for  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Special  Commission  for 
Orthodox  participation  in  the  WCC.  It  is  especially  important  to  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  that 
the  WCC  should  make  a step  towards  those  Churches  which  find  their  membership  in  the 
WCC  difficult  on  theological  grounds.  As  a tendency  towards  the  withdrawal  from  the  WCC 
becomes  stronger  in  various  Orthodox  Churches,  the  Council  should  pay  special  attention  to 
this  situation.  As  Dr  Marion  Best,  a vice-moderator  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  said  in 
her  report  at  the  meeting  in  Toronto  (June  1999),  “For  me,  a WCC  without  the  active 
participation  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  unthinkable.  ...  It  would  be  a very  different  body.” 

I would  also  like  to  briefly  touch  upon  the  theme  of  the  common  celebration  of  Easter.  It  is 
necessary  to  recognise  an  obvious  fact:  the  Orthodox  Church  is  at  present  not  prepared  to 
change  its  Paschal  calculations.  I would  propose  therefore  that  a possibility  of  common 
celebration  of  Easter  in  accordance  with  the  Eastern  Orthodox  tradition  during  the  next  fifty 
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years  be  considered.  If  the  Western  Christians  shift  to  Eastern  Paschalia,  this  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  Orthodox  Christians  and  will  strengthen  our  spiritual  ties  by  giving  a new 
impetus  to  inter-Christian  relations  in  the  third  millennium.  The  experience  of  the  common 
celebration  of  East,  which  we  shall  thus  acquire,  will  help  us  to  come  back  to  the  discussion 
of  this  problem  on  a new  level  in  fifty  years. 

In  conclusion  let  me  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  ongoing  work  on  the  implications  of 
the  Lima  document  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”.  The  document  on  “The  Sacramental 
Dimension  of  Baptism”  outlines  various  aspects  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  as  practised  by 
various  churches,  yet  it  does  not  pay  due  attention  to  the  differences  existing  in  the  churches 
in  their  approach  to  this  sacrament.  Particularly  doubtful  are  the  chapters  on  the  connection 
between  Baptism  and  the  entering  into  communion  with  the  Church  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  draft,  elaborated  in  Prague,  needs  further  detailed  discussion  in  the  churches  and  calls  for 
a substantial  revision. 
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APPENDIX  VI 


IN  MEMORIAM 


JOHNW.  DESCHNER  (1924 -2000) 

Prof.  John  W.  Deschner,  aged  76,  died  on  28  July  2000  in  Dallas. 

Deschner,  professor  emeritus  of  Christian  doctrine  at  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  was  moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  from  1983  - 1991, 
and  a vice-moderator  from  1975  - 1983.  “He  exercised  sure  leadership  as  churches 
appropriated  the  insights  of  the  important  ecumenical  text,  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , 
and  other  documents”,  said  Dr  Alan  Falconer  in  Geneva. 

The  1982  text  was  the  result  of  a 50-year  process  of  study  and  consultation  and  Faith  and 
Order  officials  says  it  “represents  the  theological  convergence  that  has  been  achieved, 
through  decades  of  dialogue,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit”. 

“As  moderator  he  encouraged  each  member  of  the  Commission  to  play  their  full  part  in  its 
word,  and  gently  steered  discussion  toward  convergence,”  Falconer  said.  “We  give  thanks  for 
his  life  and  with  to  assure  his  wife  and  family  of  our  prayers  and  best  wishes.” 

During  his  tenure  as  moderator,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  also  sought  to  reach 
agreement  on  such  key  studies  as  Confessing  the  Apostolic  Faith,  The  Community  of  Men  and 
Women  in  the  Church,  and  on  Church  and  World. 

He  was  a clergy  member  of  the  Southwest  Texas  Annual  Conference  of  the  UMC  and  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  seminary  in  Dallas  in  1956.  HE  began  his  early  career  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  United  Student  Christian  Council,  the  national  ecumenical  council  of  14  US 
student  Christian  movements. 

In  1952,  he  moved  to  Switzerland  to  study  at  the  University  of  Basel  under  the  direction  of 
Karl  Barth. 

Deschner  considered  teaching  his  most  important  work...  Most  significant  work  is  local,  he 
said,  and  the  most  important  students  in  a university  are  the  freshman. 


J.  RUSSELL  CHANDRAN  (1918  - 2000) 

Dr  J.  Russell  Chandran  passed  away  on  27  September  2000.  The  following  tribute  has  been 
paid  to  him  by  Rev.  Dr  Konrad  Raiser,  general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

...  Dr  Chandran  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  the  world  church  for  his  far-reaching 
contributions  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  He  was  vice-moderator  of  the  WCC  Central 
Committee  from  1966-1968,  a period  of  critical  importance  in  the  life  of  the  Council.  Its 
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Fourth  Assembly  - held  in  Uppsala  in  1968  - was  being  organised  at  that  time,  and  he  played 
a key  role  in  opening  the  way  for  new  voices  from  third-world  churches  to  be  heard  there. 

Dr  Chandran  leaves  behind  many  marks  of  an  always  passionate  and  creative  commitment  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  This  was  evident  in  the  role  he  played,  as  convenor  of  the 
negotiations  committee,  in  the  union  negotiations  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Church  of 
South  India  in  1947.  More  recently,  he  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the 
Church  of  South  India,  the  Church  of  North  India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church.  He  served  the 
WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  various  capacities  for  over  25  years,  and  was  able  to 
bring  the  Indian  experience  to  other  churches  engaged  in  union  negotiations,  as  well  as 
contributing  fresh  and  lively  theological  perspective  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  as  a 
whole. 

Dr  Chandran’ s contributions  to  Christian  theology  and  his  determined  efforts  to  make  third- 
world  theologies  visible...  will  be  long  remembered.  ...His  theological  work  focussed  on 
how  the  Christian  faith  speaks  in  the  multi-faith  context  of  our  world  today  - a challenge  we 
live  with  and  learn  from,  even  as  we  wrestle  with  rising  religious  fundamentalism  and 
communialism  in  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 


(These  excerpts  were  taken  from  press  releases  issued  at  the  time  of  death  of  these 
two  important  ecumenical  personalities.) 
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APPENDIX  VII 


BY-LAWS 

Faith  and  Order  (Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes) 


1 . Meanings 

1.1  Faith  and  Order  means  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission 
hereinafter  defined. 

1.2  The  Standing  Commission  means  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
Council. 

1.3  The  Plenary  Commission  means  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
Council. 

1 .4  The  Officers  means  the  Moderator  and  Vice-Moderators  of  the  Standing  Commission 
and  the  Plenary  Commission,  the  Director  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes  and  the  Director 
of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

1 .5  The  Secretariat  means  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

2.  Introduction 

Faith  and  Order  represents  an  historic,  founding  movement  of  the  Council.  There  is  a need 
for  it  to  have  a continuing,  identifiable  visibility  and  structure  in  order  to  maintain  its  ability 
to  incorporate  the  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other  non-member 
churches  of  the  Council  in  the  organising  and  staffing  of  its  activities  within  the  overall 
framework  of  the  Council. 

3.  Aim  and  Functions 

3.1  The  Aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic 
fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe. 

3. 2 The  Functions  of  the  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  are: 

(a)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  aim  and  to  examine 
such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of  the  Church; 

(b)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  development  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  Council  the  obligation  to  work 
towards  unity; 

(c)  to  promote  prayer  for  unity; 
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(d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one  another  which  cause 
difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological  clarification; 

(e)  to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer  unity  with  one  another 
and  to  provide  information  concerning  such  steps; 

(f)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available,  reports  of  Faith  & 
Order  meetings  and  studies; 

(g)  to  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged  in 
union  negotiations  or  other  specific  efforts  towards  unity. 

In  pursuing  these  functions  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed: 

(i)  Faith  and  Order  in  seeking  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and  study,  shall 
recognise  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards  union  by 
entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  act,  on  their 
invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

(ii)  It  shall  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to  share  reciprocally  in  giving 
and  receiving  and  no  one  shall  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  or  her  convictions  nor  to 
compromise  them.  Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and  recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements. 

4.  Organization 

4.1  The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  are 
constitutionally  responsible  to  the  Central  Committee  through  the  Programme  Committee. 

4.2  The  Standing  Commission  will  be  responsible  for  initiating,  implementing  and  laying 
down  general  guidelines  of  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order,  in  consultation  with  the 
Programme  Committee,  within  the  framework  of  the  policies  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  established  by  the  Central  Committee.  It  will  guide  the  staff  in  the  development 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  programme,  and  supervise  the  ongoing  work.  It  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Central  Committee  through  the  Programme  Committee.  In  exceptional  circumstances 
the  Standing  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  Officers  of  the  WCC,  shall  be  permitted  to 
place  an  issue  on  the  agenda  of  the  Central  Committee. 

4.3  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  provide  a broader  frame  of  reference  for  the  activities 
of  the  Standing  Commission  and  in  particular  provide  a forum  for  theological  debate  and  a 
source  of  membership  for  participation  in  study  groups  and  consultations.  The  members  of 
the  Plenary  Commission  will  share  in  communicating  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  to 
the  churches. 

4.4  The  Standing  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  30  members  (including  the 
Officers). 

4.5  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  120  members  (including  the 
Officers  and  other  members  of  the  Standing  Commission). 
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4.6  The  Standing  Commission,  before  each  Assembly,  shall  appoint  a Nominations 
Committee  to  prepare  a list  of  names  for  the  election  of  the  new  Standing  Commission  by  the 
Central  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly.  The  members  will  hold  office  until 
the  next  Assembly. 

4.7  The  Standing  Commission,  at  its  last  meeting  before  each  Assembly,  shall  propose  a 
person  as  Moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  for  election  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  first 
meeting  after  the  Assembly.  The  Moderator  will  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

4.8  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly,  the  Standing  Commission  shall  elect  not  more 
than  five  Vice-Moderators  from  among  its  members.  The  Vice-Moderators  will  hold  office 
until  the  next  Assembly. 

4.9  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly  the  Standing  Commission  shall  prepare  a list  of 
names  additional  to  the  Moderator  and  members  of  the  Standing  Commission,  for  the  election 
of  the  new  Plenary  Commission  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  next  meeting.  The 
Commissioners  will  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

4.10  Vacancies  on  the  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Central  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  the  Standing  Commission. 

4.11  Since  the  size  of  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the 
provisions  of  by-law  4.12  preclude  full  representation  of  all  member  churches  of  the  Council, 
appointment  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  capacity  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Faith 
and  Order.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  a reasonable  geographical  and 
confessional  representation  of  churches  on  the  Standing  Commission,  the  Plenary 
Commission  and  among  the  Officers  and  Secretariat.  The  membership  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  shall  include  a sufficient  number  of  women,  young  and  lay  persons. 

4.12  Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Council,  but  which 
confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the  Standing 
Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission. 

4.13  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  Central  Committee,  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  his  or  her  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  or  she 
belongs.  A member  should  be  willing  to  accept  some  responsibility  for  communication 
between  Faith  and  Order  and  his  or  her  church  and  ecumenical  bodies  in  his  or  her  country. 

5.  The  Secretariat 

5.1  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  shall  be  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  who  are  assigned  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  For  all  external  relationships 
and  purposes  the  Co-Ordinator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Team  in  the  Cluster:  Issues  and 
Themes  will  hold  the  title  of  “Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order”. 
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5.2  The  staff  will  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  normal  procedure  for  appointment  of 
Council  staff.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  after  due  consultation  with  the  Officers  of  Faith 
and  Order,  nominate  for  appointment  or  re-appointment  members  of  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Secretariat  by  the  Central  Committee  or  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council.  In  the  case 
of  the  Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order,  no  nominations  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Central  Committee  or  the  Executive  Committee  against  the  advice  of  the  Standing 
Commission  of  Faith  and  Order. 

5.3  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  agreed  by  Standing  Commission,  approved  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  Secretariat  will  keep  in  regular 
contact  with  the  Officers  and  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

6.  World  Conferences 

6.1  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Standing  Commission,  the  Central  Committee  so  decides. 

6.2  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  Conferences  shall  be  addressed  to  the  churches 
throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour. 

6.3  Such  Conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  churches  to 
represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers  may  also  be  invited. 

6.4  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  World  Conferences  to  the  churches. 

7.  Faith  and  Order  Meetings 

7.1  The  Standing  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  every  18  months,  but  may  be  convened  at 
any  time  by  the  Moderator  in  consultation  with  the  other  Officers  of  Faith  and  Order  or  at  the 
request  of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Commission. 

7.2  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  normally  meet  once  between  Assemblies,  but  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  by  the  Standing  Commission  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

7.3  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  both  the 
Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other  records 
and,  in  consultation  with  the  Moderator,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

7.4  A member  of  the  Standing  Commission  may  name  a person  to  represent  him  or  her  at 
any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to  be  present,  but  such  a person  may  not  vote. 

7.5  A member  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  by  advance  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  both  the 
Commission  member  and  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  member's  church,  to  the 
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Secretariat  may  name  a proxy  to  represent  the  member  at  any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is 
unable  to  be  present. 

7.6  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  Moderator  so  rules,  but 
not  to  vote.  In  particular,  in  order  to  secure  representation  of  its  study  groups,  members  of 
these  may  be  invited  to  attend  either  body  as  consultants. 

7.7  In  the  absence  of  the  Moderator,  one  of  the  Vice-Moderators  shall  preside  at  such 
meetings.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  Officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect  one  of  its  members 
to  take  the  chair.  One  third  of  the  total  membership  (including  proxies)  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

7.8  Faith  and  Order  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  according  to  the  rule  of  procedure 
of  the  Central  Committee.  Questions  arising  about  procedure  shall  be  decided  by  a majority 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

7.9  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission, 
the  Moderator  and  Secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  requiring  immediate  action 
by  the  Standing  Commission,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post  or  fax  the 
opinions  of  its  members  and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be  treated  as 
equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a duly  convened  meeting. 

8.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

8.1  The  Standing  Commission  shall  formulate  and  carry  through  the  study  programme. 

8.2  The  Secretariat,  as  authorised  by  the  Standing  Commission,  shall  invite  persons  to 
serve  on  the  study  groups  and  consultations.  They  shall  pay  particular  regard  to  the  need  to 
involve  members  of  both  the  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  in  the  study 
programme,  whether  by  membership  of  a study  group,  consultations  or  by  written 
consultation.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  special  competence  in  the  fields  of  study  concerned 
and  to  the  need  for  the  representation  of  a variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological 
viewpoints. 

8.3  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Standing  Commission  or  Plenary  Commission.  They  may  also  include 
persons  who  do  not  belong  to  members  churches  of  the  Council. 

8.4  In  planning  such  studies  all  possible  contacts  shall  be  sought  or  maintained  with  allied 
work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional  or  national  councils  or  of 
individual  churches  or  of  ecumenical  institutes  and  theological  faculties  or  departments. 

8.5  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  the  Standing 
Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission,  at  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  or  at 
Assemblies.  Any  such  report  should  bear  a clear  indication  of  its  status. 
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8.6  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretariat,  provided  that  adequate  financial  resources  are  available. 

9.  Finance 

9.1  The  financing  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  will  be  undertaken  in  the  normal  way  as 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes.  The  Secretariat,  in  close  consultation  with 
the  Standing  Commission,  shall  be  responsible  for  working  with  the  Director  and  Finance 
Officer  of  the  Cluster  preparing  a budget  for  the  activities  of  Faith  and  Order. 

9.2  The  Standing  Commission  will  receive  reports  on  the  budget  and  funding  of  the  work  of 
Faith  and  Order  and  will  provide  oversight  of  the  detailed  planning  and  policy  in  relation  to 
the  funding  of  programmatic  activities  (e.g.  studies)  and  projects  of  Faith  and  Order  within 
the  overall  policies  and  budget  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes  approved  by  the  Central 
Committee. 

9.3  The  Standing  Commission  will  assist  in  developing  the  financial  resources  available  for 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

10.  Communication  with  the  Churches 

The  Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission  shall  be  concerned  to  facilitate 
communication  with  the  churches.  They  shall  make  generally  available  results  of  studies 
where  such  studies  are  formally  communicated  to  the  churches  through  the  Central 
Committee.  In  certain  studies  the  churches  may  be  invited  to  make  a formal  response. 

1 1 . Revision  of  the  By-Laws 

Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  these  by-laws  may  be  made  by  the  Standing  Commission  or 
by  the  Central  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Programme 
Committee.  Any  proposed  amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to  the  members  of  the 
Plenary  Commission  not  less  than  three  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Commission  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  A proposed  amendment  requires  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  present  and  voting, 
before  final  approval  by  the  Central  Committee. 
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APPENDIX  VIII 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  COMMISSION 

(*  = member  of  the  Standing  Commission) 


Moderator: 

*Rev.  Dr  David  K.  YEMBA  (United  Methodist  Church),  Africa  University,  Department  of 
Theology,  P O Box  1320,  Mutare,  Zimbabwe  (fax:  ++263  20  61785  e-mail: 
fot@syscom.co.zw  or  dkyemba@syscom.co.zw) 

Vice-Moderators: 

* Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  GENNADIOS  of  Sassima  (Limouris)  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Rum 
Patrikhanesi,  Fener-Hali9,  Istanbul  34220,  Turkey  (fax:  ++90  212  531  9679  e-mail:  Gennad@ 
attglobal.bet) 

*Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY  (Church  of  the  Brethren),  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School,  Bexley 
Hall,  1100  South  Goodman  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14620-2589,  USA  (fax:  ++1  716  271  8013 
e-mail:  mmay@crds.edu) 

*Rev.  Caroline  PATTIASINA  (Protestant  Church  in  the  Moluccas),  c/o  Communion  of 
Churches  in  Indonesia,  Jalan  Salemba  Raya  10,  Jakarta  10430,  Indonesia  (fax:  ++62  21  315 
0457  e-mail:  pgi@bit.net.id) 

*Prof.  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM  (Church  of  Norway),  Universitet  i Oslo,  Det  Teologiske 
Fakultet,  Postboks  1023  Blindem,  0315  Oslo,  Norway  (fax:  ++47  22  850  301  e-mail: 
t.k.seim@teologi.uio.no) 


Members: 

Archimandrite  Mikael  (Georg)  AJAPAHYAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church),  Armenian 
Catholicosate,  Etchmiadzin,  Armenia  (fax:  ++374  1 151  077) 

V.  Rev.  Nareg  ALEMEZIAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church),  Armenian  Catholicosate  of 
Cilicia,  Antelias,  Lebanon  (fax:  ++961  4 410  002;  e-mail:  nareg@inco.com. lb) 

*Dr  Pablo  ANDINACH  (Evangelical  Methodist  Church),  ISEDET,  Camacua  252,  1406 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  (fax:  ++54  1 1 4633  2825  e-mail:  andinac@infovia.com.ar) 

Dr  Leelamma  ATHYAL  (Mar  Thoma  Church  of  Malabar),  Holy  Trinity  Anglican  Church,  2 
Rochford  Street,  P O Box  115,  Erskineville  NSW  2043,  Australia 

Rev.  Victor  ATTA-BEFFOE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Anglican]),  St 
Matthew’s  Church,  20  Great  Peter  Street,  London  SW1P  2BU,  England  (fax:  ++44  207  233 
0255  e-mail:  Atta-Baffoe@lineone.net) 
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Rev.  Dr  Carl  Axel  AURELIUS  (Church  of  Sweden),  Svenska  kyrkan,  Kyrkokansliet,  751  70 
Uppsala,  Sweden  (fax:  ++46  16  16  95  33  e-mail:  carlaxel@svenkakyrkan.se) 

Rev.  Canon  Alyson  BARNETT-COWAN  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada),  600  Jarvis  Street, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  2J6,  Canada  (fax:  ++1  416  924  0211;  e-mail:  abamettcowan 
@national.anglican.ca) 

Mrs  Sevan  BALABANIAN  (Union  of  the  Armenian  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Near  East), 
P O Box  80-169,  Bourj  Hammond,  Lebanon  (e-mail:  nbalaban@dm.nt.lb) 

Rev.  Dr  Douglas  BAX  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa),  22  Harlequin  Road, 
Rondebosch  7700,  South  Africa 

Dr  Ladislav  BENES  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren),  Husovo  Namestl  480,  289 
1 1 Pecky,  Czech  Republic  (fax:  ++420  2 2198  8215;  e-mail:  benes@etf.cuni.cz) 

Prof.  Dr  Wolfgang  BIENERT  (Evangelical  Church  of  Germany:  United),  Hahnbergstrasse  5, 
35043  Marburg/Lahn,  Germany  (e-mail:  bienertw@mailer.uni-marburg.de) 

Mrs  Dorothea  BINDER  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Romania),  strada 
Bucegi  Nr.  11,  2400  Sibiu,  Romania 

*Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Andre  BIRMELE  (Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  France),  87,  rue 
Strohl,  67520  Wangen,  France  (fax:  ++33  388  152  570  e-mail:  abirmele@compuserve.com) 

Metropolitan  Anba  BISHOY  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  Deir  Anba  Rueiss,  Ramses  Avenue, 
Abbassiya,  11381  Cairo,  Egypt 

Rev.  Fr  Frans  BOUWEN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Sainte  Anne,  P O Box  19079,  91190 
Jerusalem,  Israel  (fax:  ++  972  2 628  0764;  e-mail:  mafrpoc@jrol.com) 

Rev.  Dr  Miriam  Barr  BUSH  (Reformed  Church  in  America),  Covenant  Community  Church, 
134  East  Barney  Avenue,  Muskegon  Heights,  Michigan  49444,  USA  (fax:  ++1  231  733  4154) 

*Rev.  Neville  CALLAM  (Jamaica  Baptist  Union),  8 Haining  Crescent,  Kingston  5,  Jamaica 
(fax:  ++1  876  968  9159  e-mail:  tfcbm@colis.com  or  neville@colis.com) 

Rev.  Dr  CHENG  Yang-en  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan),  20,  Lane  2,  Yangoteh  Highway, 
Sec  2,  Taipei,  Taiwan  (fax:  ++886  2 2881  6940  e-mail:  Yangen@mail.net.tw) 

Rev.  Dr  Rebecca  CHOPP  (United  Methodist  Church),  731  Lullwater  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA 
30307,  USA 

Rev.  Prof.  John  CHRYSSAVGIS  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 
America/Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Holy  Cross  School  of  Theology,  50  Goddard  Avenue, 
Brookline,  MA  02445,  USA  (fax:  ++1  617  850  1460  e-mail:  JChryssavg@aol.com) 
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Prof.  Dr  Sophie  DEICHA  (Archdiocese  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Parishes  in  Western  Europe/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  50,  rue  de  Mareil,  78100  St  Germain-en-Laye,  France 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  DONALD  (Church  of  Scotland),  39  Southside  Road,  Inverness  IV2  4XA, 
Scotland  (fax:  ++44  1463  230  537  e-mail:  CrownChurch@tesco.net) 

Rev.  Samuel  DOSSOU  (Protestant  Methodist  Church),  54  Avenue  Mgr  Steinmetz,  B.,P.  54, 
Cotonou,  Republic  of  Benin  (fax:  ++229  332549) 

Rev.  Dr  Susan  DURBER  (United  Reformed  Church),  7 Hawkswell  Gardens,  Summertown, 
Oxford,  OX2  7EX,  England  (e-mail:  susandurber@usa.net) 

* Archbishop  FEOFAN  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Wildensteiner  Strasse  10,  10318  Berlin, 
Germany 

*Rev.  GAO  Ying  (China  Christian  Council),  Nanjing  Theological  Seminary,  17  Dajian 
Yingxiang,  Shanghai  Road,  Nanjing  210  029,  China  (fax:  ++86  25  471  2532  e-mail: 
gaoying@pub.jlonline.com) 

Sister  Dr  Donna  GEERNAERT  SC  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Canadian  Conference  of 
Bishops,  90  Parent  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIN  7B1,  Canada  (fax:  ++1  613  241  8117  e- 
mail:  donnag@cccb.ca) 

Dr  Timothy  GEORGE  (Southern  Baptist  Convention),  Samford  University,  Beeson  Divinity 
School,  800  Lakeshore  Drive,  Birmingham,  AL  35229-2252,  USA  (fax:  ++1  205  726  2260) 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  John  W.  GLADSTONE  (Church  of  South  India),  L.M.S.  Compound, 
Thiruvananthapuram  695  033,  Kerala,  India  (fax:  ++91  471  316  439) 

*Rev.  Megersa  GUTA  (Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus  Church),  EECMY 
Central  Office,  P O Box  2087,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  (fax:  ++25 1 1 534  148  e-mail: 
eecmy.co@telecom.net.et) 

Rev.  Dr  Adolfo  HAM  (Presbyterian-Reformed  Church  in  Cuba),  Calle  I 502  Apart.  102,  e/23 
y 25  Vedado,  Habana  10400,  Cuba 

Rev.  Prof.  S.  Mark  HEIM  (American  Baptist  Churches  USA),  Department  of  Theology, 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School,  210  Herrick  Road,  Newton  Center,  MA  02459,  USA 
(fax:  ++1  617  965  9756;  e-mail:  mheim@ANTS.edu) 

Rev.  Prof.  William  HENN  OFM  cap  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Collegio  Intemazionale  S. 
Lorenzo,  C.P.  18382,  GRA  Km.  65.050,  00163  Rome,  Italy  (fax:  ++39  06  6616  2401) 

Hieromonk  Dr  HILARION  (Alfeyev)  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  DECR,  St  Daniel 
Monastery,  22  Danilovsky  val,  Moscow  113  191,  Russia  (fax:  ++7  095  952  2043  e-mail: 
alfeyev@mospat.dol.ru) 
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*Rt  Rev.  John  HIND  (Church  of  England),  Bishop’s  Lodge,  Church  Road,  Worth,  Crawley, 
West  Sussex  RH10  4RT,  England  (fax:  ++44  1293  884  479  e-mail: 

bishop@eurobish.clara.co.uk) 

Rev.  Heikki  HUTTUNEN  (Orthodox  Church  in  Finland),  Mantyviita  3 B 14,  02110  Espoo, 
Finland  (fax:  ++  358  9 455  8294) 

*Prof.  Yo  Han  HYUN  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea),  Presbyterian  College  & Theological 
Seminary,  363  Kwanjang-dong,  Kwangjin-ku,  Seoul  143  756,  Korea  (fax:  ++82  2 452  3460 
e-mail:  hyun@acha.pcts.ac.kr) 

*Metropolitan  Dr  Mar  Gregorios  Yohanna  IBRAHIM  (Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch), 
Syrian  Orthodox  Archdiocese,  P O Box  4194,  Aleppo,  Syria  (fax:  ++  963  21  464  2260  e-mail: 
margregorios@net.sy) 

Rev.  Prof.  Huberto  JIMENEZ  GOMEZ  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Carrera  65  A No.  32B  - 70, 
Parroquia  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Fatima,  Medellin,  Colombia  (fax:  ++57  4 210  5758;  e-mail: 
hjimenez@interplanet.net.co) 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  S.  Tilewa  JOHNSTON  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Anglican]), 
Bishopscourt,  P O Box  51,  Banjul,  Gambia  (fax:  ++220  229  495  e-mail:  anglican@qanet.gm) 

Prof.  Dr  Kenji  KANDA  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  5-1-36-301  Kamikotoen, 
Nishinomiya-shi,  Hyogo-ken,  Japan  (fax:  ++81  0798  524  136;  e-mail:  z83010@kwansei.ca.jp) 

Rev.  Panaghotis  KANTARDJIS  (Greek  Evangelical  Church),  c/o  Greek  Evangelical  Church, 
24  Markou  Botsari  St,  117  41  Athens,  Greece 

* Bishop  Vasilios  KARAYIANNIS  of  Trimithus  (Church  of  Cyprus),  Archbishopric  of 
Cyprus,  P O Box  1130,  Nicosia,  Cyprus  (fax:  ++357  2 430  930  e-mail:  Trimith@logos.cy.net) 

*Ms  Sarah  S.  KAULULE  (United  Church  of  Zambia),  c/o  Alan  R.  Wood,  Bolton  Institute  - 
Faculty  of  Arts  Science  and  Education,  Chadwick  Street,  Bolton  B12  1JW,  Manchester, 
England  fax:  ++44  1204  399  074)  (until  October  2001) 

Ms  Katarina  KARKALA-ZORBAS  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Kassaveti  147,  38221  Volos, 
Greece  (fax:  ++30  421  61700  e-mail:  kazorbas@otenet.gr) 

Mgr  Prof.  Dr  Aloys  KLEIN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Pankratriusstrasse  82a,  33098 
Paderborn,  Germany 

Sister  KO  Ha  Fong  Maria  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Pontificia  Facolta  Auxilium,  141,  Via 
Cremolino,  00166  Rome,  Italy  (fax:  ++39  06  615  64  640;  e-mail:  mko@spare-129.aux.urbe.it) 
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Rev.  Arthur  KO  LAY  (Myanmar  Baptist  Convention),  Judson  Church  Centre,  601  Pyay  Road, 
Kamayut  P.O.,  Yangon,  Myanmar 

*Rev.  Dr  Jacob  KURIAN  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church),  Orthodox  Seminary,  Post 
Box  98,  Kottayam,  Kerala  686  Oil,  India  (fax:  ++91  481  302  571  e-mail:  orthodoxsemi@ 
satyam.net.in) 

Dr  Alar  LAATS  (Estonian  Lutheran  Church),  Anni  8-132,  13626  Tallinn,  Estonia  (fax:  ++372 
62  77  352;  e-mail:  konsistoorium@eelk.ee) 

V.  Rev.  Deacon  Elpidophorus  LAMBRINIADIS  (Ecumenical  Patriairchate),  Rum 
Patrikhanesi,  Fener-Hali?,  Istanbul  34220,  Turkey  (fax:  ++  90  212  531  6533  e-mail: 
elpidof@attglobal.net) 

Prof.  Kyung  Sook  LEE  (Methodist  Church),  9-201  Chungwha  Apt.,  Itaewondong,  Yongsanku, 
140-200  Seoul,  Korea  (fax:  ++82  2 364  0208;  e-mail:  leeks@mm.ewha.ac.kr) 

Rev.  Arao  A.  LITSURE  (United  Congregational  Church  in  Southern  Africa),  C P 930, 
Maputo,  Mozambique 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  LODBERG  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark),  Spicavej  6,  8279 
Hojbjerg,  Denmark  (e-mail:  peterlod@teologi.au.dk) 

Rev.  Jan  LUKASZUK  (Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  of  Poland),  Sienkiewicza  1,  22-100 
Chelm,  Poland 

Rt  Rev.  Julius  O.  LYNCH  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Anglican]),  Bishop’s 
Court,  Fowal  Bay  Road,  P O Box  128,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone  (fax:  ++232  22  3827  or  ++ 
232  22  7771) 

Rev.  Prof.  Angelo  MAFFEIS  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Seminario  Diocesano,  20,  via 
Bollani,  25123  Brescia,  Italy  (fax:  ++39  030  371  2227;  e-mail:  a.maffeis@numerica.it) 

Rev.  Michael  MARKERT  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Nordplatz  4,  04105  Leipzig, 
Germany  (fax:  ++  49  341  564  5513;  e-mail:  MichaelMarkert@t-online-de) 

Rev.  Dr  James  MASSEY  (Church  of  North  India),  National  Commission  for  Minatories,  5th 
Floor,  Lok  Nayak  Bhawan,  Khan  Market,  New  Delhi  110  003,  India  (fax:  ++91  1 1 469  3302) 

Rev.  Dr  Judith  McKINLAY  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand),  740C  George 
Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  (fax:  ++64  3 479  5158  e-mail:  judith.mckinlay@stonebow. 
otago.  ac.nz) 

Rev.  Binsar  NAINGGOLAN  (Huria  Kristen  Batak  Protestant  Church  [Lutheran]), 
Melanchton-Heim  (Zr.  39),  Boesnerstrasse  9,  93049  Regensburg,  Germany  (fax:  ++49  941 
208  20485  e-mail:  Binsar.Nainggolan@stud.uni-regensburg.de) 
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*Rev.  Jane  NAMUGENYI  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda  [Anglican]),  West  Buganda 
Diocese,  P O Box  242,  Masaka,  Uganda  (fax:  ++256  481  20514  Masaka  Post  Office) 

Rt  Rev.  Nyansako-ni  NKU  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon),  P O Box  19,  Buea,  SWP, 
Cameroon  (fax:  ++  237  32  23  13) 

Rev.  Dr  Elizabeth  C.  NORDBECK  (United  Church  of  Christ),  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School,  210  Herrick  Road,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02459,  USA  (fax:  ++1  617  965  9756;  e-mail: 
enordbeck@ants.edu) 

Mrs  Rosemary  NTHAMBURI  (Methodist  Church  in  Kenya),  P O Box  47663,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
(fax:  ++254  2 729  790  or  713  870) 

* Sister  Dr  Mary  O’DRISCOLL  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Dominican  Sisters,  5 Westfield 
Road,  Dublin  6W,  Ireland  (fax:  ++353  1 405  5682  e-mail:  maryodop@pen.net  [July  - 
January])  (February- June:  Convitto  S.  Tommaso,  Via  degli  Ibemesi  20,  00184  Rome,  Italy 
fax:  ++39  06  6979  1684  e-mail:  maryodop@pen.net) 

*Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Archbishop  of  Abuja, 
Archbishop’s  House,  P O Box  286,  Garki  - Abuja,  Nigeria 

Deaconess  Oluwemimo  A.  OWASANOYE  (Church  of  the  Lord  [Aladura]),  c/o  Deacon  A.O. 
Owasanoye,  Radiology  Dept,  University  College  Hospital,  Ibadan,  Oyo  State,  Nigeria  (fax: 
++234  1 288  0634  e-mail:  bowa@infoweb.abs.net) 

Rev.  Harry  R.  PANJAITAN  (Huria  Kristen  Indonesia  [Lutheran]),  HKI,  Jin  Melanchthon 
Siregar  111,  Pematangsiantar  21128,  North  Sumatra,  Indonesia (fax:++62  622  23238) 

Dr  Evelyn  PARKER  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  Perkins  School  of  Theology, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  P O Box  750  133,  Dallas,  TX  75275-0133,  USA  (e-mail: 
eparker@mail . smu.edu) 

Rev.  Dr  Martin  PARMENTIER  (Old  Catholic  Church),  Burg.  Lambooylaan  19,  NL  1217  LB 
Hilversum,  Netherlands  (tel/fax:  ++31  35  623  0602  e-mail:  Martien@direct.a2000.nl) 

Dom  Michel  van  PARYS  OSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Monastere  Benedictin,  5590 
Chevetogne,  Belgium  (fax:  ++32  83  21  60  45) 

Rev.  Dr  Chuleepran  S.  PERSONS  (Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand),  Sirinattana  Church,  T. 
Praton  Mu  1,  A.  Muang,  Chiangmai  50000,  Thailand  (e-mail:  don@chiangmai.a-net.th) 

Prof.  Dr  Vlassios  PHEIDAS  (Church  of  Greece),  500  Vouliagmeni  Street,  174  56  Alimos, 
Athens,  Greece 
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Rev.  Rogelio  PRIETO  (Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church),  Centro  SEUT,  Apdo.  4018, 
28020  Madrid,  Spain  (fax:  ++34  91  593  9794  e-mail:  centroseutsem@retemail.es) 

Rev.  Samoela  Jaona  RANARIVELO  (Church  of  the  Province  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
[Anglican]),  Station  Anglicane,  Amborogony,  P O Box  408,  601  Toliara,  Madagascar  (e-mail: 
eem.danta@dts.mg) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Anne  Marie  REIJNEN  (United  Protestant  Church  in  Belgium),  61,  avenue  du 
Manoir,  1180  Brussels,  Belgium  (tel/fax  ++32  2 372  1466  e-mail:  bs246224@skynet.be) 

*Rev.  Dr  Ivoni  RICHTER-REIMER  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil), 
Rua  20,  no.  81,  ap.  2103,  Ed.  Leo  Lynce  - Centro,  74020-170  Goiania  GO,  Brazil 

Dr  Cecil  M.  ROBECK  (Assemblies  of  God),  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  135  N.  Oakland 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  CA  91182,  USA  (fax:  ++1  626  584  5251  e-mail:  cmrobeck@fuller.edu) 

*Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  NCCC/Faith  and 
Order,  Room  870,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  NY  10115-0050,  USA  (fax:  ++1  212  870 
2158  e-mail:  wmrusch@ncccusa.org) 

Rev.  Antti  SAARELMA  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland),  ELCF  Diocese  of 
Helsinki,  P O Box  142,  00121  Helsinki,  Finland  (fax:  ++358  9 709  2588  e-mail: 
antti.saarelma@evl.fi) 

*Rev.  Dr  Katherine  Doob  SAKENFELD  (Presbyterian  Church),  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  P O Box  821,  Princeton,  NJ  08542-0803,  USA  (fax:  ++1  609  497  7819  e-mail: 
katharine.sakenfeld@ptsem.edu) 

Archdeacon  Ven.  Joseph  SARV  AN  ANTHEM  (Church  of  Sri  Lanka),  St  Paul’s  Vicarage,  09 
Kynsey  Road,  Colombo  8,  Sri  Lanka  (fax  ++94  1 684  811) 

Fr  Jorge  SCAMPINI  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Albertinum,  Square-des-Places  2,  1700 
Fribourg,  Switzerland 

Rev.  Dr  Barbara  SCHWAHN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Martin-Luther-Strasse  24, 
56203  Hohr-Grenzhausen,  Germany  (fax:  ++49  2624  950  581) 

Dr  Janet  SCOTT  (Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  [Quaker]),  4 Highsett, 
Cambridge  CB2  1NX,  England  (fax  ++44  1223  507  120  e-mail:  jrs39@cam.ac.uk) 

*Rev.  Dr  Hermen  SHASTRI  (Methodist  Church),  No.  1,  Lorong  Putri  5/9E,  46000  Petaling 
Jaya,  Selangor,  Malaysia  (fax:  ++60  3 756  0353  e-mail:  cchurchm@tm.net.my) 

Rev.  Dr  Loraine  Mackenzie  SHEPHERD  (United  Church  of  Canada),  27  Dundum  Place, 
Winnipeg  MB,  R3G  1C1,  Canada  (fax:  ++1  204  772  2584;  e-mail:  loraine.mackenzie. 
shepherd@u  Winnipeg . ca) 
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Mr  Vladimir  SHMALIY  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  for  Exeternal  Church 
Relations,  St  Daniel  Monastery,  Danilovsky  val  22,  113  191  Moscow,  Russia 
Rev.  Rudolf  von  SINNER  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Spalenring  89,  4055  Basel, 
Switzerland  (fax:  ++41  61  268  82  68;  e-mail:  vonSinnerR@compuserve.com) 

Rev.  SO  Shing-yit  Eric  (Hong  Kong  Christian  Council),  9/FI.,  Christian  Ecumenical  Building, 
No.  33  Granville  Road,  Tsimshatsui,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong  (fax:  ++852  272  42131  e-mail: 
ericso@hkcc . org  .hk) 

Mrs  Angelene  SWART  (Moravian  Church  in  South  Africa),  Moravian  Theological  Seminary, 
P O Box  38273,  Gatesville,  Cape  7764,  South  Africa  (fax:  ++  27  21  637  9054  e-mail: 
moravsem@m  web . co . za) 

*Rev.  Dr  William  TABBERNEE  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Phillips  Theological  Seminary, 
University  of  Tulsa,  600  S.  College,  Tulsa,  OK  74104,  USA  (fax:  ++1  918  610  8404  e-mail: 
ptspres@fullnet.net) 

*Dr  Constance  TARAS AR  (Orthodox  Church  in  America),  40  Beaumont  Circle,  Apt  4, 
Yonkers,  NY  10710,  USA  (fax:  ++1  516  922  0954  at  Chancery-OCA) 

*Rev.  Dr  Michael  TITA  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  Palatul  Patriarhiei,  Aleea  Dealul 
Mitropoliei  Nr.  25,  70526  Bucharest  IV,  Romania  (fax:  ++40  1 337  0097  e-mail: 
Patriarhia.exteme@dnt.ro) 

Rev.  Claudia  TRON  (Evangelical  Waldensian  Church  of  the  River  Palte),  Espana  1041,  C.P. 
3190,  La  Paz  (Prov.  de  Entre  Rios),  Argentina  (fax:  ++54  3437  421  141  e-mail: 
claser@cabledosse . com . ar) 

*Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran), 
Evangelisch-Theologische  Fakultat,  Liebermeisterstrasse  12,  72076  Tubingen,  Germany  (fax: 
++49  7071  295  411  e-mail:  dorothea.wendebourg@uni-tuebingen.de) 

Prof.  Dr  Gunther  WENZ  (Evangelical  Church  of  Germany),  Institut  fur  Fundamentaltheologie 
und  Okumene,  FB  Evangelische  Theologie,  Universitat  Munchen,  Schellingstrasse  3/III  Vgb., 
80799  Munchen,  Germany  (fax:  ++49  89  2180  2832) 

*Dr  Catrin  WILLIAMS  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Wales),  University  of  N.  Wales,  Department 
of  Religious  Studies,  Bangor,  Gwynedd  LL57  2DG,  Wales,  UK  (fax:  ++44  1248  383  759  e- 
mail:  rss011@bangor.ac.uk) 

Dr  Jozsef  ZSENGELLER  (Reformed  Church  in  Hungary),  Marcius  15.ter  9,  8500  Papa, 
Hungary  (fax:  ++36  89  312  331  e-mail:  zsengeller@papcollege.hu) 
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Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST  (Disciples  of  Christ)  (e-mail:  tfb@wcc-coe.org) 

Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  FALCONER  (Church  of  Scotland),  Director  (e-mail:  af@wcc-coe.org) 

Dr  Tamara  GRDZELIDZE  (Orthodox  Church  in  Georgia)  (as  from  January  2001) 

Mrs  Carolyn  McCOMISH  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Administrative  Assistant 
(e-mail:  cam@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Renate  SBEGHEN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran),  Administrative  Assistant 
(e-mail:  res@wcc-coe.org) 


Fax  for  all  F&O  staff:  ++41  22  791  6407 


